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THE    PLUNDERERS 

CHAPTER    I 
THE  FUZE 

"  T  NTERNATIONAL  morality  is,  of  course,  the 

1  lowest  form  of  morality,"  said  Frazer  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"  Naturally,"  replied  Sarle. 

"  And  therefore  things  are  done  which,  though 
quite  right  according  to  international  morality,  seem 
rather  shocking  to  the  ordinary  morality  expounded, 
let  us  say,  in  a  leading  article." 

"That  is  a  rider  to  your  original  theorem,"  said 
Dr.  Sarle,  puffing  at  a  long  Turkish  pipe. 

"  The  great  difficulty  we  have  in  the  Foreign  Office 
at  times,"  mused  Frazer,  "is  to  get  someone  to  do 
things  for  us  without  being  asked." 

Sarle  lifted  an  eyelid,  but  otherwise  he  seemed 
rather  narcotised. 

"Yes." 

"  To  explain  to  you,"  went  on  Frazer ;  "  to  give 
you  an  example.  There  are  some  prominent  firms 
of  solicitors  in  London  who  are  said  never  to  lose  an 
important  verdict." 
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"Jury  buyers,"  murmured  Sarle,  "the  Americanisa- 
tion  of  our  institutions." 

"  Do  not  say  such  things.  What,  buy  juries !  what 
would  the  good  public  say  ?  " 

"  To  Tophet  with  the  good  public." 

"Well,"  resumed  Frazer,  "how  is  it  done?  The 
chief  remarks  to  his  chief  clerk,  '  We  must  not  lose 
this  case.  I  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  pounds ! ' 
'  You  don't  say  so  ? '  says  the  clerk.  '  I  do  say  so,' 
repeats  the  solicitor.  And  then  the  clerk  goes  out 
and  remarks  to  a  hanger-on  of  the  office  that  the  boss 
says  he  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  pounds  than 
lose  that  case.  'Do  you  say  so?'  asks  the  hanger- 
on  eagerly.  'He  says  so,'  replies  the  clerk.  And 
the  case  isn't  lost." 

"  Of  course  not,"  murmered  Sarle. 

"  But  has  the  solicitor  bought  a  juryman  ?  " 

"  He  can  swear  he  has  not." 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  said  Frazer,  and  he  lighted 
a  cigarette. 

And  there  was  silence  in  Sarle's  room  for  at  least 
five  minutes. 

"Touching  this  matter  of" — 

Frazer  lifted  a  finger. 

"Of  this  eastern  city,  say." 

"  Touching  this  matter  of  the  eastern  city,  then  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  want  done  ?  " 

"  Sarle,  my  dear  Sarle,"  said  Frazer,  with  a  delicate 
and  refined  air  of  surprise,  which  went  well  with  his 
face,  "  you  are  most  extraordinarily  blunt,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  digested  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the 
little  story  I  have  just  related  to  you." 
Sarle  puffed  at  his  pipe. 
"  Then  what  would  you  be  pleased  to  see  happen  ?  " 
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"  Far  better,"  said  Frazer,  "  very  much  better  put. 
As  a  man  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  delicate  nature  of  our  relations 
with  certain  formidable  Powers,  it  would  please 
me"— 

"  And  others  ?  " 

"  Me,  me,"  insisted  Frazer,  "  let  us  have  no  one  else 
in  ;  it  would  greatly  please  me  to  see  the  Russians 
checkmated  in  this  matter." 

"  I  see,"  said  Sarle,  "you  just  don't  like  'em." 

"  Let  us  say  so,  though  I  find  many  of  their 
diplomatists  perfectly  charming.  They  can  say  the 
thing  that  is  not  with  an  air  of  almost  religious 
fervour." 

"  They  can,"  said  Sarle ;  "  but  explain  the  situation 
to  me.  I  might,  I  say  I  might,  get  someone  to  sug- 
gest to  someone  else  that  if  in  certain  circumstances 
certain  measures  were  adopted,  existing  reasons  for 
their  proposed  action  would  possibly  be  altered  or 
even  entirely  removed." 

Frazer  smiled,  and  removed  his  cigarette  from  his 
mouth. 

"  I  did  you  wrong  just  now,  Sarle.  No  one  could 
have  expressed  what  I  mean  with  more  diplomatic 
grace.  But  to  put  the  matter  to  you  as,  let  us  say,  a 
mere  theorem.  We  know  that  a  treasure  commonly 
said  to  be  worth  about  four  millions  (we  know  it  to 
be  more)  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  certain  northern 
Power.  Six  millions  (for  it  is  all  that)  would  be  a 
considerable  haul,  to  put  it  vulgarly  and  in  the 
language  of  the  burglar.  So  much  for  the  motive. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  shall  be  this  winter  so  deeply 
engaged  in  other  ticklish  operations  in  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  West  Africa,  and  China,  that  we  cannot  afford 
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to  go  to  war  with  this  northern  Power  if  it  determined 
to  make  a  rush  for  the  eastern  city  to  which  we  have 
referred.  That  may  easily  be  ;  and  we  may  know  that 
this  is  the  plan  of  action  agreed  on  by  some  of  the 
Powers  acting  against  us.  And  we  may  know  further 
that  the  existence  of  this  treasure  is  the  balancing 
motive,  determining  action  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
Power.  If  that  treasure  were  not  there,  we  might  feel 
sure  the  irruption  would  never  take  place.  If  it  does 
take  place  it  would  rriean  war  next  spring,  or,  if  not  war, 
it  would  perhaps  necessitate  our  compensating  our- 
selves by  taking  over  an  immense  territory  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  and  our  other  possessions.  This  we  should 
want  to  avoid  ;  we  have  not  the  necessary  land  forces 
at  our  disposal.  It  would  put  a  considerable  strain 
on  us." 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  That  is  my  hypothetical  case,"  said  Frazer. 

"  Your  piece  of  fiction,"  cried  Sarle.  "  But  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  dispersal  of  the  treasure  might 
precipitate  the  war  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Frazer,  "  and  for  these  reasons.  The 
treasure  motive  would  be  removed  ;  and  while  the 
whole  kingdom  would  be  alarmed  and  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  it  is  conceivable  that  our  diplomatists 
might  have  means  for  suggesting  that  the  raid  was 
organised  by  the  very  Power  we  have  mentioned." 

"That  certainly  is  possible,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  But  as  you  remarked  at  the  outset,  this  would  be 
rather  shocking  to  the  good  public  morality.  And  I 
presume  it  would  be  a  crime  internationally.  Sup- 
pose your  agents  " — 

"My  dear  sir!" 

"  I    apologise,"    said   Sarle,    "  and    substitute    the 
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raiders.  Suppose  the  raiders  were  caught,  would 
England  back  them  up?" 

"  Back  them  up  in  a  crime  of  that  description  ! 
Impossible,  and  you  know  it." 

"  But  if  they  succeeded  and  were  known  ? " 

"They  would  have  levied  war  against  a  friendly 
Power,"  said  Frazer.  "It  would  be  most  lamentable 
conduct,  and  England  would  be  bound  to  take  severe 
notice  of  it." 

"Ah,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,"  cried  Sarle. 
."  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  copy  ;  I 
have  always  wanted  to  read  it  up." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Frazer.  "  It 
will  be  most  interesting  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  And  in  the  most  improbable  event  of  anyone 
being  able  to  bring  off  a  thing  of  this  kind,  what 
would  England  do  with  the  treasure  if  she  caught  the 
criminals?" 

Frazer  lighted  another  cigarette. 

"Considering  that  most  of  it  was  taken  a  long 
time  ago  from  Delhi,  it  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  she  could  not  establish  a  lien  on  it.  It  is 
most  likely,  however,  that  she  would  restore  it — on 
terms." 

"On  terms!  I  see,"  said  Sarle.  "What  a  very 
interesting  man  you  are,  Frazer.  You  have  a  fine 
imagination.  Do  you  ever  by  any  chance  mention 
these  dreams  of  yours  to  certain  superior  creatures 
who  are  immaculate  ? " 

"We  talk  at  large  over  atlases  at  times,"  said 
Frazer  modestly ;  "  when  there  is  an  interval  in 
ceaseless  toil." 

"  And  do  they  admire  your  imagination  ?  " 

"They  are  not  displeased,"  said  Frazer  pointedly, 
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"at  finding  a  man  in  the  Office  (or  out  of  it)  who 
has  the  true  racial  instincts  developed.  And  that  I 
sacrifice  my  leisure  in  considering  even  the  remotest 
contingencies  connected  with  England's  welfare  natur- 
ally does  not  annoy  them.  They  have  considerable 
confidence  in  my  judgment." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  I  own  your 
choice  of  me  to  mention  these  thoughts  of  yours  to 
pleases  me  not  a  little.  I  find,  by  the  way,  that  I 
catch  the  trick  of  your  locutions.  I  have  been 
sufficiently  long  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Orient 
to  lose  the  subtlety  it  engenders." 

Frazer  looked  pleased,  but  retained  his  eminent 
self-possession. 

"  The  West  is  rather  brutal,  is  it  not  ?  But  in 
our  Office,  and  among  diplomatists,  we  manage  to 
combine  the  best  elements  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident.  We  suggest,  we  hint,  we  work  up  to  a 
point,  we  rely  rather  on  chemic  activity  than  on 
mechanical  mixture.  Now  I  think  that  saying  is 
rather  good  !  Chemic  activity  rather  than  the  crudity 
of  mechanical  mixture." 

"  It  is  very  good,"  said  Sarle.  "  Will  you  say  it 
again,  and  then  I  shall  remember  it." 

Frazer  said  it  again. 

"  When  you  think  of  it,  it  contains  an  entire 
philosophy  of  life  and  action,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It 
means  we  should  work  with  tools  that  fit  us." 

He  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  It  is  spring  now,  Frazer.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  working  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  mine  during 
this  spring  and  summer.  It  includes  a  great  scheme 
of  travel." 

Frazer  glanced  at  him  out  of  one  eye. 
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"  It  includes  Persia." 

"  A  most  interesting  country,"  said  Frazer  coolly  ; 
"  at  least  so  I  am  told.  Nice  man  the  Shah." 

"  He  has  accumulated  a  considerable  treasure,  I 
understand,"  said  Sarle. 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  nodded  Frazer. 

"  But  for  this  journey  I  require  money." 

He  looked  at  Frazer,  and  Frazer  looked  out  at  the 
window. 

"  In  that  little  illustrative  story  you  told  me  at 
the  beginning  of  our  conversation  there  was  money 
mentioned  ?  " 

"  There  was,  I  own,"  said  Frazer,  "  but  my  illustra- 
tion was  not  intended  to  " — 

"  To  illustrate  so  far  ? " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Frazer.  "  I  own,  though  it  would 
please  me  to  see  you  take  your  journey,  that  I  cannot 
hold  out  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  lend  you  any 
money." 

"  That's  a  great  pity,"  said  Sarle  with  a  humorous 
twitch  of  the  face ;  "  now,  I  had  thought  of  asking  you 
to  lend  me,  out  of  your  savings,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds." 

"  It's  quite  impossible,"  cooed  Frazer ;  "  I  have  not 
saved  so  much." 

"  Could  you  not  ask  your  uncle  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Frazer  did  not  follow  the  game. 

"  My  uncle  !  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  uncle,  Frazer.  I  referred  to 
an  imaginary  uncle,  who  might  be  conceived  as  ready 
to  back  you." 

"  They,  or  he,  wouldn't,"  said  Frazer.  "  Do  you  not 
see  that  there  would  have  to  be  explanations  ?  You 
have  money  of  your  own,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
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man  of  your  ability  will  be  able  to  make  such  a  journey 
pay." 

Sarle  grunted. 

"  I  could  make  it  pay,  but  I  must  have  money  to 
begin  it.  For,  as  you  understand,  my  dear  chap,  I 
shall  have  to  take  some  friends  with  me.  I  could  not 
go  quite  by  myself." 

"It  would  be  lonely,  of  course,"  said  Frazer  patheti- 
cally ;  "  you  must  at  least  be  two  or  three." 

"  And  a  following." 

"  A  tail  of  course,"  said  Frazer.  "  So  great  a  man  ! 
But  in  my  hypothetical  case  I  foresaw  this  difficulty, 
and  provided  against  it.  I  had  the  absurd  notion 
that  in  a  rich  country  like  this  there  must  be  at  least 
one  manly  young  millionaire  with  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Sarle,  for  so  cool  a  man,  watched  him  rather 
eagerly. 

"  You  had  that  idea  ?     Why,  so  had  I ! " 

"  So  far  did  I  carry  it  that  I  almost  imagined  I 
knew  the  very  man.  Advertise  for  him,  Sarle  ! " 

"  But  you  imagined  you  knew  him  ?  " 

"  And,"  snapped  Frazer  with  a  touch  of  irritation, 
"  I  also  imagined  that  I  did  not  choose  to  suggest  the 
notion  to  him.  But  if  you  advertised  I  might  imagine 
my  calling  his  attention  to  the  advertisement  and 
saying  I  knew  you  for — what  you  are  !  " 

"  Thanks,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  I'll  do  it.  And  it  may 
chance  that  I  shall  get  an  answer." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  asked  Frazer  wisely.  "  And  now 
I  think  I'll  go.  By  the  way,  if  you  should  go  to 
Persia,  you  will  revisit  Teheran  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  hope  to,"  said  Sarle.  "  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  get  an  introduction  to  the  Shah.  I 
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should  like  to  see  his  treasure  and  jewels.  They  are 
worth  four  millions,  I  believe." 

"  At  the  least  six,"  said  Frazer.  "  But  advertise, 
advertise  ! " 

"  I  will,"  cried  Sarle. 


CHAPTER    II 
PAWN  TO  KING'S  FOURTH 

THE  waiter  in  the  smoking  and  chess  room  of 
the  Hungarian  cafe  swept  the  table  in  front  of 
Sarle  with  his  napkin,  and  waited  for  an  order. 

"  Yes,  Joachim,  I'll  have,  I'll  have — yes,  coffee ! " 

He  lighted  a  cigar — a  long,  thin,  torpedo-shaped  one, 
inserted  it  into  his  back  teeth,  and  puffed  a  sudden 
cloud  to  the  mirrored  ceiling,  where  men  walked  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  verily  a  glass  house. 

"And  none  should  throw  stones  here,"  thought 
Sarle ;  "  for  what  are  they  ?  what  are  we  ?  " 

The  wedge-shaped  room  was  just  then  like  the 
sudatorium  of  a  Turkish  bath,  for  all  its  open  windows 
looking  on  Oxford  Street  one  way  and  into  Blooms- 
bury  the  other.  And  as  in  a  bath  the  whole  world 
meets,  so  here  were  representatives  of  all  Europe  and 
some  of  the  East  and  West.  A  Turk  played  chess 
with  a  Brazilian  ;  a  Russian  challenged  a  Swede  ;  a 
noisier  gang  talked  over  "  matador  "  and  smacked  the 
dominoes  down  on  unclean  marble. 

"  Now,  Bertrand,  Bertrand,  vagabond  that  you  are, 
where  are  you  ?  "  said  Sarle. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  captain,  Joachim  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Joachim,  "  not  to-day." 
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And  that  very  moment  a  strong  hand  was  laid  on 
Sarle's  shoulder. 

"  So,"  said  Sarle,  "  Joachim,  more  coffee." 

And  Bertrand  dropped  into  the  chair  opposite. 
He  extracted  a  home-made  cigarette  from  a  leather 
case,  which  looked  like  an  old  cartridge  pouch,  and 
smoked  without  a  word. 

"  You  Djin,"  said  Sarle,  "  you  demon  out  of  Tophet, 
you  look  especially  dangerous  this  afternoon." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Bertrand ;  "  and  how  goes  it 
with  my  brother  Afreet?" 

"It  is  settled,"  said  Sarle,  with  eyes  sparkling  like 
the  blue  sea  in  the  sea-breeze.  There  was  answering 
fire  in  Bertrand's ;  and  he  clutched  the  table's  edge. 

"  You  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I've  got  the  man,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  now  to  my 
other  trades  of  doctor  and  wanderer,  I'll  add  that  of 
raider." 

"  You've  absolutely  got  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  risen  to  the  fly,  and  I'm  to  see  him  this 
evening,  this  afternoon." 

Bertrand  relaxed  his  grip  on  the  table  and  frowned. 

"  Villain,  don't  look  cross,"  said  Sarle ;  "  for  if  I  see 
him,  it  will  be  settled.  Believe  me." 

"  You  believe  in  yourself,"  said  Bertrand. 

"  To  encourage  myself,"  answered  Sarle.  "  If  I  didn't 
blow  my  own  trumpet  I  should  sit  down  on  my  hams 
and  do  nothing." 

"  Then  this  is  Frazer's  man  ?  " 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  His  moneyed  man." 

He  leant  back,  and  saw  himself  in  the  ceiling. 

"Which  is  upside  down,  Bertrand,  here  or  there? 
Speak,  noble  Albanian  !  " 
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"  Peace,  son  of  a  burnt  father,"  said  Bertrand.  "  Do 
we  not  walk  upon  our  feet  ?  And  on  our  feet  we  go 
to  and  fro,  and  mostly  arrive  nowhere,  until  at  last, 
God  being  merciful,  we  die  and  are  no  more  than 
cigarette  ash,  unless  we  have  done  something." 

"  And  I've  done  nothing,"  said  Sarle,  "  but  go  every- 
where. Appetite  comes  with  eating.  Shall  we  get 
Cook  to  conduct  us  ?  " 

"  Your  millionaire  will  suffice.  Oh,  but  I'm  sick  of 
your  Western  world !  It's  a  demoniacal  hurrying 
string  of  asses,  of  madmen,  who  hurry,  seeking 
nothing,  while  their  hearts  burn  with  fire.  Their  fire 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  " — 

"  Infidel ! "  cried  Sarle  ;  "  for  a  Mohammedan  you 
have  your  religions  rather  mixed." 

"  Am  I  not  in  Europe,  and  Western  Europe  ?  "  said 
Bertrand,  whose  present  name  was  the  gift  of  chance. 
"  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  I  assure 
you  I  find  myself  hurrying  sometimes  when  there  is 
no  need.  But,  come,  where  is  the  man  with  money, 
our  own,  own  millionaire  ?  " 

"We'll  go  directly,"  said  Sarle,  glancing  at  the 
clock  ;  "  and  to  think  I  landed  my  millionaire  through 
Frazer  and  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Times" 

He  put  his  finger  and  thumb  into  a  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  extracting  a  newspaper  cutting,  spread  it 
out  on  the  table. 

"  Hear,  oh  hear,  you  vagrant  millionaires — 

" '  To  millionaires  and  others.  Wanted  a  young  and 
active  millionaire  who  has  ideas  above  his  station, 
and  would  like  to  do  something  in  the  big  world 
beyond  being  made  a  fool  of  by  women.  For  such 
a-  man,  whose  notions  of  space  are  not  bounded  by 
Park  Lane  on  the  west  and  Threadneedle  Street  on 
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the  east,  an  opportunity  now  offers  of  spending 
.£100,000  or  more  on  an  unremunerative  scheme, 
which  is  hardly  likely  to  occur  again,  as  its  projectors 
will  very  probably  be  killed  on  the  expedition.  To 
anyone,  however,  who  desires  some  months  full  of 
excitement  and  an  international  reputation,  nothing 
could  be  more  attractive.  Apply  for  further  details 
to  Sarle,  E  501  Times  Office."' 

"  It  is  rather  neat,"  said  the  Albanian. 

"  Frazer  says  his  man  was  awfully  excited  when 
he  drew  his  attention  to  it,"  said  the  composer  of  the 
advertisement ;  "  and  Frazer  pretended  to  dissuade 
him." 

"  And  he  rose  at  once  ? " 

"  He  wrote  at  once  anyhow.  And  he's  no  fool,  for 
he  insisted  on  seeing  my  solicitor.  I  had  to  find  one 
on  purpose,  and  tell  him  all  about  my  noble  and  dis- 
reputable self." 

Bertrand  laughed. 

"  With  some  reservations  ?  " 

"  With  none,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  and  I  suppose  my 
noble  character  must  have  been  satisfactory.  He  got 
my  erudite  book  on  Natural  Selection  among  Disease 
Germs,  and,  at  anyrate,  he's  open  to  negotiate.  If 
I've  any  gift  of  persuasion,  he's  hooked.  But  I 
wouldn't  miss  him  for  worlds.  Let's  be  going." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  crowded  international 
room  Sarle"  paused  and  looked  back. 

"  Olla  podrida,  all  sorts  pudding,  cosmopolitan 
hash,  isn't  it,  Bertrand  ?  Shall  we  ever  come  back  to 
play  Pawn  to  King's  Fourth  ?  " 

"  We're  not  going  yet." 

Sarle  laughed. 

"  Turk  in  a  high  hat,  outcast  Albanian,  wild  refugee 
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from  Stamboul,  and  dear  friend  of  mine  (I  also  being 
a  ruffian),  we  are  going,  and  don't  you  omit  to  re- 
member not  to  forget  it  You  shall  see  me  hypnotise 
our  millionaire  in  three  minutes  by  Shrewsbury 
clock." 

He  went  downstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and, 
pausing,  waited  for  the  quieter  Albanian.  He  put 
his  heavy  hand  on  Bertrand's  shoulder  and  laughed 
good-temperedly. 

"  You  know  chess  palls  after  a  while,"  he  said  as 
they  walked  ;  "  a  man  wants  men  to  handle,  or  a  bigger 
man  to  handle  him.  Something  to  do  is  my  cry. 
Or  I  get  lost  pretending." 

"  Or  fooling  with  woman,"  said  Bertrand. 

"  You  mean  Miss  Cazenove,  of  course." 

"  I  did." 

"  You're  quite  mistaken,"  said  Sarle,  evidently 
meaning  it ;  "  she's  useful,  beautiful,  and  has  courage 
and  brains,  but  I'm  not  tpris  d'elle.  Just  now  I've 
no  time  anyhow.  Why,  man,  this  business  is 
serious." 

"  But  between  times  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  between  times." 

"  I  wonder  you  trust  her." 

"  I  do,  because  I  know  she's  to  be  trusted  just  as 
long  as  " — 

"  She  loves  you,"  said  Bertrand  drily. 

"  Perhaps,"  nodded  Sarle.  "  But  she's  a  real  good 
sort,  and  understands  men." 

"  One  of  them  at  anyrate,  I  fear." 

And  they  came  to  Sarle's  house  in  Great  Ormonde 
Street.  Sarle  stayed  on  the  step  for  a  moment. 

"  So  far  we've  only  set  the  board,  Bertrand,  and 
now,  if  our  only  and  especial  millionaire  turns  up,  we 
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can  play  'Pawn  to  King's  Fourth'  in  a  very  big 
game." 

The  doctor's  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  was 
sufficiently  dark  even  for  Bloomsbury,and  the  windows 
looked  much  in  want  of  cleaning.  Two  big  tables 
were  covered  with  books  and  papers ;  on  a  side-table 
lay  an  open  case  of  surgical  instruments  and  a  sex- 
tant ;  on  the  walls  were  a  few  savage  weapons,  an  odd 
Japanese  print  or  two,  a  big  map  of  Asia,  and  another 
of  Persia. 

"  You  are  still  a  savage,  Sarle,"  said  Bertrand  as  he 
sat  down  in  a  leather  camp-chair. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  comfortable,  Bertrand,  for  to 
be  comfortable  means  to  be  softened  imperceptibly. 
To  eat  always  till  one  is  satisfied  is  ruin  to  any  man. 
As  my  religion,  praise  be  to  your  working  and  fight- 
ing Prophet  and  the  twelve  holy  Imams,  is  to  do 
something  actual  once  a  year  at  least,  I  fast  very 
often.  Just  now  I'm  down  to  skin,  muscle,  and  bone, 
and  my  head's  as  clear  as  a  mountain  stream." 

"  Someone  came  up  the  steps,  I  think,"  said  the 
Albanian,  whose  hearing  was  like  a  cat's. 

"  Then  the  millionaire  is  punctual.  That's  a  good 
sign.  Ha  !  he  rings  and  makes  the  bell  peal." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  room  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Sarle  in  a  big  voice. 

"  Pawn  to  King's  Fourth,"  said  Bertrand  to  himself 
as  the  man  with  money  entered. 

"  Good,"  thought  Sarle,  and  not  without  reason. 

For  the  millionaire  upon  whom  they  depended  was 
a  long  thin  man  of  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years, 
with  a  bronzed  face  and  a  contemplative  eye,  that 
just  now  showed  something  like  actual  shyness. 

He  looked  first  at  Sarle. 
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"  Dr.  Sarle,  I  presume  ?  " 

His  voice  was  musical. 

"That's  so,"  said  the  doctor;  "and  allow  me  to 
introduce  to  you  Captain  Bertrand.  Bertrand,  this 
is  Mr.  Carew  Singleton,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak." 

"  Very  much  pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Bertrand. 
"Will  you  smoke?" 

And  the  three  relapsed  on  cigarettes  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  while  Singleton  sized  up  his  new  ac- 
quaintances and  was  himself  weighed  in  the  balance. 

Sarle  spoke  presently  from  his  seat  on  the  big 
table. 

"  I  gather,  Mr.  Singleton,  that,  like  ourselves  (for  I 
know  I  can  speak  for  Bertrand  here),  you  have  some 
complaints  to  make  of  civilisation." 

Singleton  raised  his  half-lowered  eyelids  and 
showed  a  liquid  brown  eye. 

"  It  would  be  all  right  if  we  had  it,  Dr.  Sarle,  but 
are  we  not  in  a  state  of  transition  when  civilisa- 
tion and  barbarism  have  produced  a  mulatto,  as 
usual,  without  the  virtues  of  either?" 

"  That's  so,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  as  a  consequence  no 
one  is  comfortable.  One's  civilised  side  is  outraged 
by  our  remaining  barbarism ;  our  barbaric  instincts 
are  choked  by  civilisation." 

"  So  we  are  first  one  and  then  the  other,  or  mostly 
neither,"  said  Bertrand. 

"  And  not  at  all  content,  Dr.  Sarle." 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  That's  so.  We  shall  get  on  together.  These  are 
my  own  notions  and  Bertrand's.  That's  how  I  got 
on  with  him.  You  will  find  certain  men  in  apparently 
unconnected  races  who  suit  each  other  better  than 
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the  bulk  of  their  countrymen.  And  now,  what's  to 
be  done  ? " 

"  I  came  to  hear  your  suggestions,"  said  Singleton. 
"Your  advertisement  tickled  my  fancy  mightily. 
And  it  appears  you  know  my  friend  Frazer?" 

"  A  little,"  said  Sarle,  "  a  little,  but  not  very  well." 

"  He  showed  me  your  advertisement.' 

"  Ah,"  said  Sarle,  "  now,  did  he  ?  And  I  suppose 
he  jeered  at  it  ?  " 

"  He  jeered  a  little,  but  he  said  you  were  a 
character." 

"  Very  nice  of  him.  But  all  the  same  I'll  swear  he 
tried  to  dissuade  you." 

"  He  did." 

"  I'll  have  a  row  with  him,"  said  Sarle,  laughing. 
"  But  then  he's  a  solid  bureaucratic  person.  And  he 
and  I  would  never  get  on  together,  I  presume  a 
good  solid  old-fashioned  Nonconformist  conscience 
would  seem  out  of  place  in  me,  Mr.  Singleton  ?  " 

Singleton  looked  him  up  and  down. 

"  Rather." 

And  Bertrand  chuckled. 

"  I  see  you  can  judge  a  man,"  said  Sarle.  "  So,  to 
give  you  a  pointer  or  two  about  myself,  I've  been 
everything  more  or  less,  and  everywhere.  China, 
Japan,  Borneo,  Java,  Siam,  Central  Asia,  and  Persia, 
North  and  South  America  have  been  hunting-grounds 
of  mine,  and  in  no  one  place  did  I  run  counter 
to  the  accepted  morality.  So" — 

And  he  paused,  looking  at  Singleton. 

"  So  " —  said  Singleton. 

"  Finish  it  yourself,"  said  Sarle. 

Singleton  hesitated. 

"  Do  I  gather  you  have  no  morality  ? " 
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"  By  no  means,"  said  the  doctor  virtuously. 

"  I  see,"  said  Singleton,  "  I  see ;  you  have  the 
morality  common  to  all  races." 

"  Bertrand,"  cried  Sarle,  "  get  out  the  whisky  and 
soda.  Mr.  Singleton  will  be  one  of  us  I  see." 

They  drank. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Sarle,  putting  down  an  empty 
glass.  "  To  act  in  one  environment  as  one  does  in 
another  is  to  act  immorally.  The  missionary  is 
frequently  a  fragment  of  glass,  a  foreign  body  pro- 
ducing constitutional  disturbance  in  a  previously 
healthy  tribe  of  cannibals.  They  become  disturbed, 
go  for  him  as  the  leucocytes  do  for  a  foreign  body, 
kill  him  and  eat  him.  He  says,  previous  to  his 
decease,  that  that's  immoral.  Absurd  missionary ! 
He  was  immoral ;  the  society's  gun  that  shot  him 
into  the  disturbed  tribe  was  immoral.  So,  to  make  a 
big  jump,  not  insulting  your  intelligence  by  putting 
in  all  the  steps,  we  come  to  this,  that  morality 
depends  on  environment.  And  it  may  depend  on 
mental  environment,  and  if  we  three  have,  in  Europe, 
in  London,  a  different  mental  environment  from  our 
fellows,  it  behoves  us  to  get  out.  We  don't  want 
their  morality  in  its  developed  state,  only  the 
essentials.  Hence  (another  jump)  we  have  no  absurd 
respect  for  human  life,  no  abnormal  respect,  that 
is"— 

He  looked  at  Singleton. 

"  Proceed,"  said  Singleton. 

"  Though  we  love  our  country,  that  is  a  curious, 
primitive,  and  almost  ineradicable  feeling,  and  we 
like  to  keep  on  doing  it.  Let  us  drink  to  England, 
and  Great  and  yet  Greater  Britain  !  Bertrand,  we  will 
excuse  you.  He  is  an  Albanian,  Singleton." 
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"  Bless  me,"  said  Singleton,  "  I'd  never  have  thought 
it." 

"  Drink  and  count  me  in,"  said  the  Albanian  ;  "  I'm 
Anglicised  ;  for  having  lost  my  own  country  I've 
found  a  better." 

"  To  England  ! "  said  Sarle. 

"To  England!" 

"  And  may  she  never  get  swelled  head,"  said  Sarle. 
"  However,  to  resume  our  high  philosophic  talk,  we 
have  only  primitive  morality  and  are  not  in  the  high 
position  which  enables  us  to  be  primitive,  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  as  a  duty.  Do  you  follow, 
Singleton  ?  " 

"  With  some  difficulty,"  said  the  modest  millionaire. 

"  Now  if  you  were — shall  we  say  Rhodes  ?  " — 

"  By  all  means  ;  I  know  Africa,"  cried  Singleton. 

"  You  might  do  many  fine  primitive  things  and  get 
applauded  after  success.  Quite  right  too.  And  a 
statesman  can  be  cunningly  primitive  and  roll  kings' 
heads  on  the  green  and  play  at  bowls  with  every- 
thing. We,  we  are  bound  in  swaddling  clothes. 
And,  frankly,  we  don't  like  it.  We  propose  to  go  in 
for  a  little  amateur  statesmanship  which  may  alter 
a  good  deal  in  the  world,  and  give  us  excitement 
enough  to  last  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Incidentally  in 
the  expedition  we  may  manage  to  get  our  money 
back.  Pardon  me  saying  our,  won't  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  infinite  charm,  for  rough  as  Sarle 
could  be,  when  he  liked  he  had  the  manner  of 
a  diplomatist  and  the  carriage  of  a  Prince  of 
Empire. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Singleton ;  "  but  can  you  now 
go  into  details  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  held 
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the  platform  too  long.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  little 
about  your  life,  if  you  will.  For  you  can  see,  to 
some  extent,  what  I  am.  And  as  for  Bertrand 
here,  he's  rather  like  me,  only  much  better  and  much 
worse." 

Bertrand  chuckled. 

"  Don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Singleton  ;  I'm  innocence 
compared  with  him." 

"Where  did  you  learn  your  innocence?  In  the 
Soudan,  in  the  palace  at  Stamboul,  among  the  Arabs 
in  Mecca  ?  Oh,  sweet  green  innocence  indeed  !  By 
the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  he's  an  awful  villain, 
Singleton,  and  should  be  heir  to  Abd-ul-Rahman, 
strong  hand  of  Afghanistan." 

Singleton  beamed  on  Bertrand. 

"  And  have  you  really  been  in  those  places  ?  That's 
where  I  want  to  go.  I  don't  know  the  East." 

Bertrand  and  Sarle  exchanged  glances. 

"  We'll  show  it  you,"  they  cried  together. 

"  But  you  know  Africa  ?  "  asked  Bertrand. 

"Only  the  south  and  centre,"  said  Singleton. 
"  I've  never  risked  my  life  there,  except  once  with  an 
elephant.  Everywhere  I  went  peace  raged  like  the 
rinderpest." 

He  looked  quite  melancholy. 

"  You  men  have  evidently  been  much  luckier  than 
I  ;  so  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  rush  two  thousand 
miles  and  find  everybody  coming  back,  and  all  the 
row  over.  Would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen,  but 
I've  never  seen  a  man  killed  yet ;  not  even  by  a 
tramcar." 

Sarle  and  Bertrand  shook  their  heads. 

"  Never  mind,  Singleton,"  said  the  doctor  en- 
couragingly, "  we'll  soon  alter  that.  Things  that  are 
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long  in  coming  come  with  a  rush.  You  know  the 
old  weather  proverb — 

'  Long  foretold,  long  last : 
Short  notice,  soon  past.' 

You  mark  me,  you'll  be  up  to  your  neck  in  it  soon  ; 
why,  you're  a  first-class  type  of  the  best  English 
fighting-man." 

"  Why  were  you  not  in  the  army  ?  "  asked  Bertrand 
quickly. 

Singleton  blushed. 

"  I  never  found  myself  out  till  a  while  back,"  he 
murmured  ;  "  and  besides,  till  three  years  ago  I  was 
devilish  poor ;  I  got  a  second  cousin's  money,  an 
African  chap,  and  the  last  three  years  I've  been  a 
kind  of  peacemaker  to  the  world  ;  for  as  soon  as  I 
got  anywhere  all  the  fun  was  over." 

"  No  big  game  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  cried  Singleton.  "  I  can't  bear 
pis  allers.  I  want  the  real  thing." 

"  You've  come  to  the  right  shop  for  that,"  said 
Sarle ;  "  for  with  your  help  we  propose  to  start  an 
Empire-Making  and  Empire-Breaking  Establishment ; 
and  when  the  Foreign  Office  won't  stir,  we  propose  to 
dig  something  into  them  to  make  them  jump.  For, 
as  I  said  before,  the  good  of  our  country  is  the  final 
basis  we  work  on,  and  except  among  ourselves  we 
won't  trouble  to  be  more  particular  than  international 
morality." 

"  Do  you  think  something  on  that  basis  will  suit 
you,  Mr.  Singleton  ?  "  asked  Bertrand. 

Singleton  jumped  up. 

"  I'm  pretty  sure  it  will,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  now  " — 

"  And  now,"  said  Sarle,  "  I  think  we'll  go  and  have 
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dinner,  and  afterwards  we'll  give  you  an  outline  of 
our  plan.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  will  say  so  ;  and  if 
you  don't  like  it  we  shall  be  surprised,  but  not  hurt. 
And  all  we  ask  is,  that  if  you  decline  to  finance  the 
scheme,  you  will  never  speak  of  it." 

"  That's  me,"  said  Singleton  with  unexpected  slang. 
"  Shake  hands." 

And  he  put  out  a  hand  that  tested  even  Sarle's 
enormous  strength. 

Then  they  went  to  the  Gate  Royal. 


CHAPTER   III 

SINGLETON  SAYS  "YES" 

SINGLETON  lunched  with  Sarle  next 
day,  and  after  the  meal  was  over  the  doctor, 
finding  his  guest's  curiosity  sufficiently  excited,  un- 
folded his  scheme.  Carew's  eyes  opened,  he  gasped, 
jumped  up,  sat  down  again. 

"  It's  impossible  ! " 

Sarle  lifted  his  eyelids. 

"So?" 

"  Utterly." 

"  Nothing's  impossible  to  impossible  people,  and  I 
propose  to  show  you  we're  of  that  order." 

Carew  got  up. 

"It's  piracy." 

"  It  is." 

"  And  open  war." 

"  I  admit  it." 

"  It  would  upset  Europe  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"And  Asia?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  yet  you  look  quite  sane,  and  Frazer  said 
you  were !  On  my  soul,  I'm  disappointed,"  said 
Singleton. 
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"  Cheer  up,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  you'll  get  over  that. 
What  have  I  been  telling  you  about  the  deadening 
effects  of  environment?  You  don't  know  your  own 
power.  You  are  a  torpedo,  loaded  up  with  gold, 
which  is  far  and  away  the  most  powerful  explosive 
known." 

"  But— but  "— 

"  Never  mind  about  '  buts,' "  cried  the  doctor, 
laughing  ;  "  look  at  facts.  Just  remember  that  a  poor 
theatrical  thing  like  Boulanger  came  near  to  upsetting 
the  French  Republic." 

"  But  France  was  unstable,  Sarle." 

"  So's  Persia,  so  are  a  thousand  countries.  All 
civilisations  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  If 
they  were  not  you  would  not  find  the  ruling  classes  so 
nervous.  But  as  to  Boulanger,  do  you  remember  his 
chief  backer  ?  " 

"  She  was  a  duchess,  eh  ?  " 

"  A  woman,  a  simple  intriguing  woman,  foolish 
enough,  but  rich.  She  backed  him  to  the  tune  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  with  that 
the  show  nearly  went  over.  The  instrument  broke, 
but  the  power  was  there.  You  don't  know  your 
power.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  flimsy  man  of  im- 
agination ?  " 

"  You  don't  look  it,"  said  Carew  Singleton. 

The  doctor  rose  and  stretched  his  arms  out. 

"  We  live  hemmed  in  by  illusion.  What  we  think 
strong  is  mostly  weak.  But  I  know  what  I'm  saying 
is  right.  Now  Bertrand  is  " — 

"  An  adventurer  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  and  so  am  I,  and  you  want  to  be.  Did 
you  use  the  word  in  a  derogatory  sense  ?  " 

Carew  twisted  a  lip. 
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"Ah,"  said  Sarle,  "you  fell  back  into  an  old 
mental  environment.  Think  yourself  out  of  it.  Now 
Bertrand  has  had  an  extraordinary  life.  He  knows 
the  East  like  a  book  ;  Asia  Minor  was  his  washpot ; 
over  Persia  he  has  cast  his  shoe.  India  he  knows  ; 
he  was  in  Arabia ;  he  fought  in  the  Soudan,  and  in 
Abyssinia.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  desperate 
chances,  and  he  thinks  this  no  more  than  dangerous. 
We  can  do  it." 

Carew  lighted  one  cigarette  after  another.  He 
was  such  a  confirmed  cigarette  smoker  that  his  left 
eyelid  drooped  a  little  through  the  smoke  getting  his 
left  eye. 

"  But  it's  enormous  !  " 

"  Oh,  go  and  fish  for  tarpon  ! "  said  Sarle. 

"  The  idea  is  too  much." 

"  No,  for  we  have  worked  it  out." 

"  But  where  are  the  others  ?  " 

Sarle  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out 
some  photographs.  He  threw  them  over  to  Singleton 
one  by  one. 

"  Catch." 

And  Carew  caught  the  picture  of  a  man  in 
naval  uniform.  He  was  quiet,  gentlemanly,  full 
bearded. 

"  He  had  to  leave  the  navy  because  of  his  sight, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  go.  He  recovered, 
and  is  desperate  for  work.  Do  you  like  his  face?" 

"  Does  he  know  this  scheme  ?  " 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  I  should  say  so.     Catch." 

And  Sarle  skidded  another  man  through  the  air. 

"Well  caught" 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  a  devil,"  said  Carew. 
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"  A  good  devil,"  cried  Sarle. 

"  He  looks  a  black  demon." 

"  He  looks  what  he  is.  But  he's  as  gentle  as  a  girl 
too.  He's  a  merchant-sailor,  and  his  name  is  John 
Bent,  who  never  was  bent." 

"  And  he  knows  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  doctor.  "  This  is  a  complete 
scheme.  We  are  all  aboard — captain,  engineers, 
officers,  and  men.  All  we  want  is  the  coal.  You 
supply  that." 

Carew  Singleton  got  up  and  walked  the  room. 

"Am  I  dreaming?" 

"  '  Do  I  sleep,  do  I  dream,  or  is  visions  about  ? ' ' 
quoted  Sarle,  laughing. 

"  But  it's  a  hanging  matter  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  cried  Sarle.  "  Bless  me,  the  Persians 
won't  hang  us.  That's  not  their  method." 

"  But  if  this  country  goes  for  us,  what  are  we 
then?" 

"  Raiders,  filibusters,  and  we  shall  be  the  idols  of 
all  England,  except  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
and  Truth,  who  will  impart  to  the  salad  of  praise  the 
necessary  garlic  of  invective." 

"  Still  there  will  be  prison  ?  " 

"  If  we  come  back  alive  or  are  caught  or  don't  get 
off  on  a  technicality.  But  if  you  prefer  an  arm-chair 
and  peace  " — 

"  Oh ! " —  began  Singleton,  but  just  then  there  was  a 
bang  on  the  street  door.  Sarle  opened  it  himself,  for 
he  knew  Bertrand's  summons  to  surrender. 

"  I  beat  the  chamade  !  Come  in,  high  and  mighty, 
Osman  Arslan  Skipar  Bey,"  said  Sarle.  "  I've  got 
Singleton  raising  objections.  Tell  him  something 
'  bluggy,'  and  get  his  mild  eye  to  sparkle." 
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"  Ah,  how  are  you,"  said  the  new-comer,  and  Carew 
shook  hands  tenderly. 

"  I'm  very  angry,"  said  Bertrand. 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  ?  "  asked  Sarle  and  Singleton. 

"  A  policeman  was  rude  to  me.  I  want  to  go  out 
of  this  country.  A  miserable  zaptieh !  I  yearned  to 
get  my  hands  on  his  throat.  Have  you  settled  things?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Sarle ;  "  Singleton  is  advocatus 
diaboli,  and  objects." 

"  No,  I'm  only  thunderstruck.  Do  you  really  think 
it  practicable,  Captain  Bertrand  ? " 

"  The  first  part  is  easy.     But  that's  my  part." 

"And  the  sea  part?" 

"  That's  Bent's  lookout,  and  he  says  any  fool  could 
doit!" 

"  And  the  whole  scheme  ?  " 

"  Ask  Sarle.     He's  overseer  and  lord  of  the  plan." 

Sarle  smote  one  hand  into  the  other. 

"  It's  difficult  as  blazes,  but  if  it  wasn't,  what 
good  would  it  be  ?  I  want  Singleton  to  know  that. 
Would  you  like  to  see  Bent  and  Mason  ?  " 

Carew  shook  his  head. 

"Time  enough  for  that.  No,  Captain  Bertrand, 
I'm  not  objecting,  only  I  like  to  see  all  round  a  thing." 

"  When  you  do  that  you  usually  do  no  more,"  said 
Bertrand. 

"  Tell  him  about  El  Shomar,"  said  Sarle. 

Bertrand  shook  his  head. 

"Then  I  will,"  cried  the  doctor.  "Look  at  him, 
Singleton,  and  consider  his  points.  Now  this  young 
man,  who  is  now  only  thirty-three,  had,  for  reasons 
not  necessary  to  detail,  to  quit  Constantinople  in  a 
hurry.  He  got  into  Arabia,  after  a  bit  of  travel, 
where,  instead  of  roses,  it  was  'bowstrings,  bow- 
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strings  all  the  way,'  and  there  he  got  three  dis- 
contented Arab  tribes  to  put  their  heads  together, 
sink  their  individual  quarrels,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  the  Turkish  Empire." 

Sarle  paused. 

"  Is  that  so,  Bertrand  ?  " 

"  Humph,"  said  Bertrand. 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  he  took  three  forts, 
fought  one  pitched  battle,  slaughtered  three  thousand 
Turks,  and  was  well  on  the  way  to  start  a  little 
empire  of  his  own  in  Northern  Arabia  when  success 
proved  too  much  for  his  followers  and  our  budding 
Sultan  had  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  black 
magician." 

"  Oh,  is  that  true  ?  "  said  Singleton  eagerly,  looking 
at  Bertrand  wonderingly. 

"  He's  a  romancer,"  said  Bertrand  ;  "  but  there  is 
something  in  it." 

"  He's  covered  with  wounds,"  said  Sarle.  "  I've  a 
few  myself,  but  he's  cut  almost  like  a  butcher's  block." 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  "  asked  Carew,  "  are  you  really  ?  " 

"Shut  up,  Sarle;  don't  be  so  silly,"  said  the 
Albanian. 

"  It's  quite  true,"  said  Sarle.  "  But  to  return  to 
business." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  need,"  cried  Carew.  "  I  think  it 
could  be  arranged.  And  you  really  believe  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  England  ?  " 

Sarle  saw  how  the  young  man's  moral  mind  worked, 
and  grew  enthusiastic. 

"  Our  Foreign  Office  is  hidebound.  We  propose 
to  shake  them  out  of  sleep.  If  we  go  on  as  we  are 
going  the  Russians  will  be  in  Teheran.  Do  we  want 
them  there  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Singleton  indignantly. 

"They  shall  not  be.  Or  if  they  come  they  shall 
not  find  what  they  expect.  We  have  never  taken 
enough.  Or  if  we  have  we  have  let  it  go.  Now 
look  at  South  America.  What  right  have  the  United 
States  to  pretend  they  hold  the  reversion  of  that 
southern  continent  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn? 
We  took  Buenos  Ayres  once,  and  three  precious 
English  generals  left  it  after  losing  one  fight ;  and, 
sailing  away,  took  for  it — what?  Ye  gods,  the  de- 
solate wind-swept  Falklands,  outliers  of  the  Horn, 
second  cousin-land  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  No,  by  the 
Lord,  we,  we  have  rights  inalienable  in  the  South 
Americas,  and,  as  we  hold  Canada,  we  may  yet  fatten 
our  own  herds  on  the  grey  plains  of  Patagonia  and  go 
northward  to  Brazil ! " 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Singleton.    "  Down  with  Monroe !" 

"  No,"  said  Sarle.  "  He  spoke  not  for  the  States 
but  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Good  Lord,  think  of 
three  hundred  million  of  us  from  Magellan's  Straits  to 
Baffin's  Bay  !  Some  day  we  will  teach  the  Americans 
their  own  destiny." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Singleton  with  his  eyes 
flashing.  "  We  do  not  want  to  let  a  tradition  stiffen 
till  it  strangles  us." 

"  The  first  law-breakers  are  criminals  ;  they  may  be 
martyrs,"  said  Sarle. 

"  When  can  we  start  ?  "  cried  Singleton. 

"  Whenever  you  please,"  said  Sarle  and  Bertrand 
in  one  breath. 

"  My  hand  on  it,"  cried  the  millionaire. 

"  The  Gold-Torpedo's  launched,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  look  out  ahead  !  Hallo,  Hallo  !  " 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  IN  BLOOMSBURY 

TWO  months  later,  Sarle  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
in  the  ground-floor  room  when  Singleton  came 
in.  By  this  time  the  young  millionaire  had  got  to 
know  the  doctor  well. 

"  Heigho,  how  are  you?"  said  Sarle.  "Just  one 
moment." 

He  finished  a  letter,  dropped  it  into  a  basket  with 
a  pile  of  others,  got  up  and  shook  himself  like  a  big 
dog. 

"  I've  been  at  it  since  seven  ! " 

"  Can  you  work  at  that  hour  ?  " 

"  At  any  hour  when  it's  wanted.  When  I'm  not  on 
the  broad  of  my  back  I'm  a  bit  of  a  worker.  But 
when  I'm  off  work  I'm  the  laziest  hog  in  Christendom. 
For  all  that,  I've  never  had  manana  fever." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Singleton  curiously;  "  I  never 
heard  of  it." 

"  Wait  till  you  go  to  a  Spanish  country,  my  boy. 
It's  the  '  to-morrow '  fever,  morbus  procrastinationis, 
so  to  speak.  For  a  Spaniard  '  to-day '  is  the  time  for 
smoking  cigarettes,  or  seeing  bull-fights,  or  going  to 
the  theatre,  or  lying  in  the  sun.  But  to-morrow  he 
will  do  the  work  you  want.  'Mariana,  sefior ! ' " 
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Singleton  lighted  a  cigarette  at  a  burning  lamp  and 
sat  down. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bit  mailana-ish  myself.  But  this 
business  will  shake  the  dream  out  of  me." 

"  How  about  the  cash  ?  " 

"  I  can  overdraw  to  any  amount,"  said  Singleton  ; 
"  and  I've  arranged  for  a  biggish  credit  at  the  Otto- 
man Bank  in  Constantinople." 

Sarle  nodded. 

"And  you  won't  mind  losing  it?     If  you  do." 

"  If  I  lose  it,  why  I  lose  it,"  said  Singleton.  "  All  I 
expect  is  " — 

"  What  we'll  give  you,"  interrupted  Sarle.  "  Take 
my  word,  you  shan't  growl.  So  you  had  better 
arrange  for  Bertrand  to  have  ten  thousand  at  once, 
and  liberty  to  draw  for  as  much  more.  His  is  the 
most  ticklish  business,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it's 
risking  his  neck  to  get  within  grabbing  distance 
of  the  Sultan." 

"  He's  a  Mohammedan,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Sarle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  He's  one  by  education,  like  all  the  Albanian  chief- 
tains, though  their  subjects  are  Christian,  but  if  he's 
orthodox  he's  a  bit  of  a  Sufi  in  his  heart,  a  freethinker, 
you  know." 

"  I  didn't  know,  but  thank  you." 

Sarle  smiled. 

"  You  are  quite  welcome.  At  anyrate  Bertrand  or 
Osman  knows  the  East  like  a  book,  or  like  the  proper 
order  of  his  prayers  and  all  the  delicate  distinctions  of 
Moslem  ablutions.  But  thank  Heaven  the  business 
is  now  mostly  arranged  in  this  my  Bloomsbury 
Foreign  Office.  Here  I'm  Secretary  of  State." 

"  You  have  a  thundering  lot  of  maps." 
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"And  I'd  like  to  alter  some  of  them,  and  will," 
cried  the  doctor  warmly.  "  On  my  soul,  you're  a 
privileged  person,  Carew  Singleton  ! " 

"How?" 

"  Why,  think  that  this  country  is  full  of  men  who 
could  do  anything,  full  of  miracle-workers  who  could 
set  the  globe  aquiver,  alter  its  axis,  buy  the  moon, 
annex  Venus,  fight  Jupiter,  and  steal  his  satellites, 
and  yet  they  do  nothing." 

"  They  don't,  they  don't,"  said  Carew. 

"They  do  nothing  or  even  less.  By  thunder,  I 
could  endure  them  if  they  sat  motionless,  inscrutable. 
For  then  one  might  imagine  them  thinking,  but  they 
give  their  mean  little  souls  away  in  horse  -  racing, 
theatre  -  running,  woman-buying,  notoriety  -  hunting. 
They  might  be  arbiters  of  a  nation's  destiny,  and 
they  appeal  to  fools,  they  compete  like  tame  dogs. 
Ye  gods,  but  I've  landed  a  man  among  them,  I  do 
believe ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Singleton  ;  "  but  how  did  you 
come  to  think  of  it  ?  " 

Sarle's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  By  seeing  I  couldn't  be  an  absolute  unique.  If  I 
was  what  I  am,  there  must  be  others  like  me  and  a 
deal  better :  others  like  Bertrand,  others  like  my 
friend  Ross,  now  in  Teheran.  Four  or  five  millions 
of  men  must  have  four  or  five  among  them  with  a 
little  real  snap,  go,  and  devilment.  We  English  are 
pirates  still.  England  was  made  by  all  the  pirates 
of  the  North." 

"  What  would  Clapham  say  ?  " 

"  Abuse  us  on  Sunday  and  push  their  trade  through 
us  on  Monday.  Think  of  our  abnormal  life ;  think 
how  it  must  press  on  thousands.  We  must  pass  a 
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thousand  unable  captains  of  mankind  as  we  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Piccadilly.  They  want  a 
general  and  a  treasurer.  Treasurer,  I  salute  you  ! " 

"  Generalissimo,    here's    how ! "    cried     Singleton. 
"  But  I  say,  has  Bertrand  a  really  good  head  ? " 
"  You  doubt  it  ? " 

Singleton  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully  and 
closed  one  pensive  eye. 

"You're  wrong,"  said  Sarle,  "you're  away  off  the 
target.  He's  a  big  politician  as  well  as  a  big  fighter 
and  a  man-handler ;  it's  in  his  blood  ;  and  he's  a  bit 
ruthless  too,  almost  as  ruthless  as  Rosas  the  Argentine 
dictator  was.  And  he  has  persuasion,  that's  a  gift ; 
heavens,  what  a  gift  it  is  !  I  believe  he  could  persuade 
you  to  stop  at  home." 

"  Never,"  said  Singleton,  looking  hurt. 

"  Well,  hardly  that,"  cried  the  doctor  hastily,  "  but 
he  would  persuade  me  if  I  would  argue.  But  I  won't 
when  I  feel  sure  ;  for  he'd  persuade  a  statue  off  its 
pedestal,  convince  a  woman,  make  a  theologian 
temporarily  tolerant,  and  a  German  modest  about 
militarism.  But  I  expect  Bent  and  Mason." 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk. 

"  And  here  they  are  !  They  must  work  by  chrono- 
meters." 

The  two  sailors  came  in  a  moment  later,  and  Sarle 
introduced  them  to  Singleton. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  said  the  naval  man  cheer- 
fully. 

But  the  merchant  -  sailor  eyed  Singleton  with  a 
darkling  glance  which  presently  lighted  up. 

"  Humph,  humph,"  he  said  as  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

And  Sarle  knew  that  Bent  was  pleased  with  his 
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new  man.  He  passed  cigarettes  round,  and  all 
accepted  one. 

"  Mr.  Singleton  here  is  coming  on  the  land  side  of 
course,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Sorry  we  can't  have  him,"  cried  Mason  ;  "  however, 
we'll  get  your  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  Mr. 
Singleton ;  so  cheer  up." 

Singleton  stared. 

"That  cheers  me,  of  course." 

"  I  mean  the  remains  of  the  party." 

"Ah,  that's  better,  Singleton,  isn't  it?"  said  Sarle. 
"  But  how  long  will  it  be  till  the  Flag  of  Persia  is 
ready  ?  " 

Mason  turned  to  Bent. 

"  Oh,  Sarle,  any  time  you  like,"  said  Bent ;  "  she's 
pretty  full,  and  the  guns  are  aboard,  in  the  manifest 
as  duck  guns,  you  know.  And  otherwise  the  cargo  is 
very  harmless,  except  for  a  lot  of  Birmingham  tenth- 
rate  rifles  for  Muscat,  and  there's  nothing  wrong  if 
Her  Majesty's  cruiser  Diadem  comes  nosing  about." 

Singleton  listened  with  his  ears  open. 

"  Then  you  go  out  as  a  trader  ?  " 

"  As  a  tramp,  sir,"  said  Bent,  "  as  a  howling,  rackety 
tramp ;  looking  like  a  nine-ton-a-day  nine-knots-an- 
hour  son  of  a  gun,  all  grease  and  rust.  Oh  " — 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Sarle. 

"  But  she's  a  banger,  she  is,  and  so  I  tell  you,  and 
cheap  for  the  money.  For  by  the  look  of  her  who'd 
go  filibustering  in  a  rusty  kerosine  tin  ?  " 

"  But  surely,  who'd  interfere  ?  What  right  has  a 
British  man-of-war  to  search  you  ?  " 

Bent  chuckled. 

"  Lord  save  you,  talking  of  rights — oh,  cheese  it. 
What,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ?  Why,  man  alive,  the 
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captain  of  a  British  gunboat  swaggers  in  the  Gulf  as 
though  he  owned  it.  We're  in  the  island  business, 
and  we  want  all  the  shores  as  well.  The  admiral 
rules  it  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  says,  '  Our  Gulf,'  and 
means  it.  It's  difficult  to  sneeze  betwixt  Ormuz  and 
Bushire  without  seeing  the  Diadem  fire  up  and  come 
smoking  to  know  what  the  thunder  you  mean  by  it. 
Sacramento,  I  tell  you  the  Gulf's  British!  Now 
I  tell  you  ! " 

And  he  looked  at  Singleton  with  what  appeared  a 
glance  of  concentrated  malignancy. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Singleton,  in  a  half-offended 
tone,  which  astounded  Bent. 

«  Why— what's  "— 

"  Oh,  don't  glare,  Bent,"  cried  Sarle.  "  Do  you  know, 
Singleton,  that  Jack  Bent  is  the  mildest-mannered 
man  who  ever  cut  a  throat,  and  yet  when  he's  in 
earnest  he  looks  as  unpleasing  as  a  shark." 

"  So  you  do,  Bent,"  said  Mason.  "  Why,  you 
frighten  men  off  the  Persia  by  looking  at  'em." 

Bent  shook  his  head. 

"  And  do  I  want  a  man  who's  afraid  of  me  at  first  ? 
Not  me.  Now  what  I  want  is  to  get  a  crowd  scared 
of  no  one  and  then  make  'em  fear  me.  That's  what 
I  enjoy,"  said  Bent  in  contemplation.  "  That's  what  I 
thoroughly  enjoy." 

And  he  sank  deep  in  pleasing  reminiscence  of  a 
tough  crowd  conquered,  of  battered  hoodlums,  and 
Liverpool  wharf  and  packet  rats  cowed. 

"  What  about  the  time-table  ?  "  said  Mason. 

Sarle  sat  down. 

"Well,  we  are  where  we  were,  so  far.  Our  Mr. 
Bertrand,  as  business  firms  say,  will  go  to  Kassik 
in  Kurdistan  and  let  us  know  about  what  time  he 
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thinks  we  shall  start.  It  will  take  you  a  month  to 
get  to  the  Gulf,  say  five  weeks.  You  had  better  sail 
this  week,  and  call  in  for  orders  at  the  Rock,  and  if 
you  don't  get  them  there  you  will  at  Port  Said.  And 
if  we  are  delayed  you  can  look  in  at  Aden  and  spend 
any  necessary  time  at  pretending  to  repair  something. 
M'Phail  can  do  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Devil  doubt  it,"  said  Bent,  who  woke  out  of  a 
pleasing  reverie  of  flying  belaying  pins.  "  He's  the 
boy." 

"  Oh,  Bent,  have  you  got  your  mates  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  Hum,"  said  Bent,  "  one's  my  brother  and  the 
other's  a  fiend  frae  Glasgie." 

"  Trustworthy  ?  " 

"  Bar  whisky,"  said  Bent. 

"  Then  you're  all  right,"  cried  Sarle,  "  and  Mason 
will  bring  you  some  cash  this  evening  or  to-morrow." 

"  So,"  said  Bent,  "  and  I'll  not  see  you  again,  likely. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  full  up  of  London  town,  and  I 
shall  stay  on  board  unless  you  want  me.  So  long, 
Mr.  Singleton,  and  you,  doctor." 

He  shook  hands,  sighed,  looked  a  bit  vicious, 
nodded  to  Mason,  and  clapped  his  hat  on. 

"  Oh,  so  long ! " 

"  He's  a  queer  stick,"  said  Singleton  when  the  door 
shut. 

"  Best  chap  on  earth.  He  would  go  ten  times 
round  the  world  to  get  even  with  a  man  who  did  him. 
He's  a  dear  chap,"  said  Sarle  with  quiet  enthusiasm. 
"  As  long  as  he  looks  very  vicious  it's  all  right,  but 
when  he  smiles  and  gets  pale,  stand  from  under. 
He's  a  teetotaller,  and  doesn't  smoke  either.  However, 
that's  enough  of  Bent.  You  won't  want  much  money, 
Mason?" 
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"  Not  more  than  a  thousand  ! " 

"  A  thousand  ! "  cried  Sarle ;  "  and  what  for  ?  " 

"  In  case  of  bribery  and  corruption.  But  it  is  for 
the  good  of  England." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  come  and  dine  with  me 
at  seven,  Mason,  and  you  shall  have  the  money." 

Mason  nodded  and  went. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  well  arranged, Carew  Singleton?" 

Singleton  lighted  another  cigarette. 

"  I  should  say  so.  Why,  the  preliminaries  must 
have  cost  you  a  lot ! " 

"  More  than  I  could  afford,"  cried  Sarle  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  we  were  going  to  do  it  on  the  private 
syndicate  system.  To  advertise  for  you  was  like 
raising  debentures.  Of  course  if  we  come  through  you 
will  have  the  first  right  to  be  recouped.  I'll  put  that 
on  paper  if  you  like." 

Singleton  frowned. 

"  I  don't  like  paper.     Could  I  sue  you  on  it  ?  " 

Sarle  smiled. 

"If  one  burglar  could  another.  Perhaps  it's  as  well 
to  have  nothing  written  ;  or  as  little  as  possible,  for 
fear  the  Attorney-General  in  the  case  of  Regina  v. 
Sarle,  etc.,  should  have  documentary  evidence  of  long- 
established  intent.  For  we  mean  it  to  look  like 
accident  if  it  comes  off.  '  Sudden  temptation,  my 
lord,'  and  so  on." 

Singleton  coughed. 

"I've  got  catarrh  of  the  throat,  I  believe,"  he 
sputtered. 

"  Catarrh  of  the  cigarette  case,  I  should  say.  How 
many  cigarettes  do  you  smoke  ?  " 

"  Rather  a  lot,"  said  Singleton. 

"  A  hundred  a  day  ? " 
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"Oh  no!" 

"  Not  much  less,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Let's  look  at 
your  throat.  Say  '  Ah ! ' " 

And  Singleton  said  "  Ah ! " 

"  Keep  on  saying  it,"  cried  Sarle. 

And  the  millionaire  kept  on  saying  it. 

"  I'd  knock  off  smoking,"  said  the  doctor.  "  And 
as  I  am  looking  at  you,  let  me  listen  to  your 
heart." 

"Why?"  asked  Singleton  in  obvious  alarm. 

"  I  want  to  know  how  courageous  you  are,"  said 
Sarle. 

"  What !  can  you  tell  ?  "  asked  Carew. 

"  Rather,"  said  Sarle ;  and  Carew  bared  his  chest. 

"  Good,"  said  Sarle ;  "  but  you'd  be  more  heroic 
with  less  tobacco.  As  a  man's  heart  is,  so  is  his 
nerve,  or  as  his  nerve  so  his  heart.  In  either  case  it 
works  out  that  men  with  some  hearts  can't  be  brave, 
and  with  others  can't  be  cowardly." 

"  And  is  mine  good  ?  "  asked  Carew  anxiously. 

"  Right  as  a  trivet ! " 

A  knock  came  to  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Sarle  carelessly,  and  a  lady  entered. 

"  Miss  Cazenove,  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Singleton,  who  is  interested  in  our  company." 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  Miss  Cazenove, 
who  was  on  the  right  side  of  thirty,  and  very  hand- 
some. "  You  mean  the  Exploration  Company  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sarle ;  "  in  fact,  he  is  the  man  I 
wrote  you  about." 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  Miss  Cazenove,  obviously  inspect- 
ing the  young  man  with  more  interest.  "  And  do 
you  not  think  the  scheme  tremendously  interesting, 
Mr.  Singleton  ? " 
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"  More  than  interesting ;  it  is  exciting,  Miss 
Cazenove,"  cried  Singleton. 

"  Miss  Cazenove  was  once  a  governess  in  Persia, 
Singleton." 

"To  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,"  added  Miss 
Cazenove. 

"And  she  much  regrets  the  Russian  influence, 
which  appears  to  increase  there." 

"To  fight  against  Russian  influence  in  Persia 
appears  to  me  a  duty,"  said  the  lady.  "  England 
comes  before  everything." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Sarle,  with  half  a  wink  distributed 
over  the  quarter  of  the  room  where  Carew  stood  ; 
"  but  though  you  are  a  woman  you  can  give  many  a 
diplomatist  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  beating.  Miss 
Cazenove  has  the  entre'e  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Singleton." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Singleton,  who  began  to  under- 
stand ;  "  that  must  be  interesting,  Miss  Cazenove." 

"  You  see  I  know  Persia,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  they 
know  I  know  it ;  I  know  the  character  of  every  man 
of  importance  in  the  immediate  entourage  of  the 
Shah.  And  their  favourite  wives.  And  the  Shah's 
favourite  wives.  So  you  see !  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Singleton ;  "  I'm  delighted  to  meet 
you,  Miss  Cazenove.  Shall  we  meet  again  —  in 
Persia  ? " 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Miss  Cazenove,  laughing.  "  I 
had  to  leave  owing  to  the  unwelcome  attentions  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty;  and  till  it  is  the  will  of  Allah 
to  remove  him,  I  fear  I  must  renounce  the  East." 

Sarle  had  signalled  Singleton  to  go;  and  the 
millionaire  took  his  hat. 

"  Adieu,"  he  said. 
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"  Return  in  an  hour  if  you  can,"  said  Sarle.  "  Then 
we'll  lunch." 

And  Singleton  nodded,  bowed,  and  departed. 

"  So  you've  got  the  money,  Henry,"  said  the  desired 
of  the  Shah. 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  Have  you  any  news  ?  " 

"  I  hear  there's  a  bit  of  a  revolt  on  in  north-east 
Persia,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  They  told 
me  that.  And  they  thought  it  might  be  serious." 

"Oh,  they  did?"  said  Sarle.  "Well,  encourage 
them  in  the  notion." 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool,  Henry  ? "  asked  Miss 
Cazenove. 

"  Not  by  any  means.  But  who  started  that  north- 
east row  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Osman  did,"  said  Sarle.  "  And  it  has  cost  me 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  will  cost  five  thousand 
pounds  before  it's  over.  You  can  go  and  tell  the 
F.  O.  Johnny  that  you  know  it  will  be  serious.  For 
it's  going  to  be.  We  have  half  a  mind  to  fetch  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  down  there  in  person.  Just 
half  a  mind,"  said  Sarle,  pondering. 

"  I  might  tell  Quinton  Hazlitt  that,"  said  Miss 
Cazenove.  "  But  I  do  wish  you  would  tell  me  some- 
thing definite  to  say." 

Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  My  dear  girl,  it  would  give  us  away.  Just  keep 
hammering  on  about  the  Russians." 

"They  smile,"  said  Miss  Cazenove,  "and  think  I'm 
not  Cassandra.  I  don't  really  see  what  good  I  can 
be  to  you  here." 

"  It's  only  just  a  chance,  Edith,"  said  the  doctor ; 
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"  you  might  be.  Still,  if  you  want  to  go  anywhere, 
don't  trouble  about  it.  We  shall  be  all  right." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  feel  at  all  sure  about  that.  I'm  sorry  I 
ever  encouraged  you." 

"  But  when  we  come  back  ?  " 

"  That's  different.  I  wish  it  was  over.  Oh,  Henry, 
don't  go ! " 

"  My  dear  girl,  how  foolish  you  are.  It's  settled. 
I'd  go  now  if  I  was  sure  of  death,  Edith." 

"  Ah,  you're  not  kind,"  said  Edith. 

Sarle  glanced  at  her. 

"  My  dear,  I  fear  I'm  a  big  selfish  brute.  Better 
think  so." 

"  You're  not ! " 

"  I  am  ;  and  I've  got  this  in  my  head.  It  has  to 
be  done." 

But  when  Edith  left  him  she  was  crying. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  wasn't  going  after  all,"  said  Sarle. 


CHAPTER    V 
OSMAN  GOES 

I 

"  T     NEVER    understand   how    you    can    trust    a 

J.  woman  in  an  affair  like  this,"  said  Bertrand, 
who  came  in  to  lunch  with  Sarle  and  Singleton. 

"  Osman,  my  son,  I  trust  her  because  I  trust  her." 

"Yes." 

"  Just  because,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Because !  Oh,  we  understand  ! "  cried  Carew  ;  "  I 
saw  it." 

"  The  deuce,"  growled  the  doctor. 

"  I  mean  no  discourtesy,  my  friend.  I  wish  you 
were  married  to  her." 

"Wait  till  I  come  back.  Shut  up,  you  chaps, 
that's  enough  of  it." 

"  How  comes  she  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Foreign 
Office  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"Journalism,  enterprise,  and  accident,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  She  has  been  very  useful  to  them.  The 
public  knows  nothing  of  the  way  the  F.  O.  is  run. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  it  know 
nothing  accurate  about  their  own  Intelligence  Branch. 
And  Miss  Cazenove  is  deadly  patriotic,  and  she's  a 
splendid  sort  too.  So  let's  talk  business." 

"  You   never    talk    anything  else,"   said    Osman ; 

42 
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"  where  are  your  bright  old  days  of  yarns  and 
stories  ?  " 

"Idle  yarns  and  reminiscence?  Time  enough 
when  we've  done  making  reminiscence.  I've  been  a 
fat  pig  long  enough,  and  fate  ought  to  have  stuck 
me  and  made  me  pork  for  it,"  said  Sarle.  "  Two  years' 
idleness  is  enough  for  any  man.  And  I've  had  three." 

"  And  I  four,  and  lots  of  work  waiting  to  be  done," 
said  the  Albanian. 

"And  I  one.  And  nothing  done  before,"  said 
Singleton.  * 

"  You  shall  have  reminiscence  enough  to  last  you 
for  a  while,  I  promise  you, "  cried  the  doctor  encourag- 
ingly; "we'll  be  the  Three  Musketeers.  You'll  get 
your  money's  worth,  don't  doubt  it.  Here's  a  dollar 
to  the  pan  and  the  bed-rock  pitching!  Hohe*, 
business ! " 

"  I'll  go  to-morrow,"  said  Osman.  "  I  got  my  pass- 
port vise"d  by  the  Russian  ambassador  this  morning. 
I  want  the  money.  Singleton,  does  it  seem  like 
pouring  thousands  into  the  sea  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  ten  thousand  to  me  is 
like  a  hundred  to  the  doctor?"  asked  Carew.  "And 
if  I  chucked  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  I 
should  still  have  more  than  I  deserve.  For  I've 
never  earned  anything.  Take  it." 

Osman  did ;  and  as  the  bottled  energy  of  money 
went  into  his  pocket-book  he  fairly  swelled  and  grew 
strong. 

"  Why  don't  you  burst  with  power  ?  "  said  Sarle  to 
the  millionaire.  "  Great  Scott !  have  you  ever  thought 
that  to  have  a  million  means  the  power  to  hire  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  men  for  ever;  fifty  thousand 
men  for  a  year;  a  million  for  a  week  ;  seven  millions 
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for  a  day?  And  to  think  there  are  men  with  fifty 
millions.  Sac  a  papier  !  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way,"  said  Singleton 
humbly. 

"  Does  anyone  ever  think  ?  I  doubt  it,"  said  the 
doctor. 

And  they  smoked. 

"  Well,  hook  it !  sling  it !  go,  my  partner,  my 
criminal  partner,  my  fellow-robber.  Pick  good  men 
and  good  horses.  And  we'll  come  to  you  by 
Constantinople." 

"  Cut  the  Sultan's  throat,"  said  Osman.  "  Lord  ! 
what  a  chance  the  man  had.  Now,  if  I  were  an 
Othman ! " 

"  When  we  come  back,  who  knows  ?  "  cried  Sarle. 
"  We'll  make  you  Khalif,  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
the  Shadow  of  Allah  on  Earth  ! " 

"  Abdul  Hamid  has  been  the  Shadow  of  Man  on 
Heaven !"  said  Singleton. 

"  You  mean  the  Armenians  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Osman  chuckled. 

"  Poor  devils  ! — but  there,  I'm  not  as  cruel  as  a 
Turk." 

"  Are  they  really  so  cruel  ? "  asked  Carew. 

Bertrand  smoked. 

"  I  once  " —  he  said  presently — "  I  once  cut  the 
throats  of  eighteen  Montenegrin  prisoners  myself  "- 

"  Good  God,"  said  Singleton  with  aversion. 

"  Hold  on,"  cried  Sarle. 

"  And  I  overlooked  one  in  the  dark,  and  as  I  was 
going  away  he  called  to  me  to  say  he'd  been  for- 
gotten. And  I  went  back  to  him." 

"  He  called  to  you  ! "  whispered  Carew  incredulously. 
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Osman  nodded. 

"And  thanked  me.  I  really  couldn't  stand  the 
way  the  Turks  had  been  treating  them.  They  were 
going  to  begin  again  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Singleton. 

And  he  lighted  a  cigarette  with  shaking  hands. 

"  I'd  like  to  wipe  them  out,"  he  said,  and  he  stared 
hard  at  Osman.  What  must  this  man  have  seen  and 
done  in  his  life !  And  yet  he  could  not  be  much 
over  thirty. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sarle,  with  curious  intuition  of  Single- 
ton's mood,  "  and  the  fat  cretins  of  the  suburbs,  the 
goodly  hand-fed  geese  of  the  churches,  the  mean 
politicians  of  the  provinces,  and  the  virtuous  scum  of 
a  city's  backwaters,  judge  men  who  know !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  fascinated  Singleton. 

"  They  apply  the  morals  of  a  Bethel  to  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  tub-thump  savagely  because  the 
flat  arithmetic  that  can  sum  up  the  greasy  three- 
pences of  a  Brixton  Collection  fails  at  the  Three 
Dimensions  of  the  Earth.  Crawl,  you  miserable  white 
ants  in  a  log ;  crawl  and  creep,  but  stand  from  under 
when  a  Man  comes  along ! " 

He  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  then  laughed  and  sang 
a  stave. 

"  Stand  back  ;  clear  the  track,  for  I'm  Josephus 
Orange  Blossom,  the  greatest  coloured  gentleman  in 
the  land ;  oh,  my ! " 

And  he  added — 

"  Persia  will  be  like  the  nigger  who  said  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  meteorite, '  Who  frowed  dat  brick  ?  ' ' 

"  Let's  hope  so,"  said  Osman.  "  But  why  trouble 
about  your  howling  dervishes  ?  " 

"  They  make  mischief." 
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"  Do  they  alter  the  course  of  your  country  a  hair's- 
breadth?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  when  we  have  to  go  and 
do  what  they  prevented,  the  job  is  dirtier,  and  there's 
usually  more  blood  than  ever." 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  ten  minutes. 

"  So  you  start  for  Odessa  in  the  morning?  " 

"  Per  Oriental  Express,"  said  the  Albanian.  "  Are 
you  coming  to  see  me  off? " 

"  I  shall  be  too  busy,"  answered  Sarle,  "  but  Single- 
ton will,  I  daresay.  I  must  write  to  Ross  at  Teheran 
a  long  final  letter." 

Singleton  looked  up. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  good  many  in  your  con- 
fidence," he  said  rather  uneasily. 

Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  really  more  than  half  a  dozen  outside  our- 
selves. There's  Bent  and  Mason,  and  Miss  Cazenove 
and  Ross.  Wait  till  you  see  Ross  :  he's  a  rip-snorter, 
a  war  correspondent  in  piping  times  of  peace.  Don't 
you  think  he  owes  me  something  if  I  start  a  general 
row  and  put  him  right  on  the  spot  for  the  Teheran 
affair?  Why,  Ross  thinks  I'm  a  little  tin  god  on 
wheels,  a  bishop  in  the  real  Church  militant,  topside 
joss  pidgin.  And  as  to  risks,  why,  what  are  they  to 
some?  As  adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,  so 
adventurers  are  to  the  adventurer  ! " 

He  jumped  up. 

"  Oh,  hang  business  !  Now,  boys,  it's  all  ready,  and 
we're  ready,  and,  bar  details  and  my  Rossian  epistle, 
there's  nought  to  do.  Are  you  men  with  heads? 
Let's  drink  a  little  to  the  goddess  Luck ! " 

Singleton  forgot  Osman's  ghastly  yarn,  and  his 
fears  of  too  many  in  the  adventure,  and  laughed. 
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"  I  thought  Osman  was  a  good  Moslem  ! " 

"  Oh,  we'll  drink  for  him,  and  he  shall  have  a 
nargile","  cried  Sarle.  "  Get  it  you,  my  Balkan 
bully !  Oho,  oho,  I'm  off  for  Odessa  in  the  morning ! " 

"  Sing  us  a  song,  vagabond,"  said  the  Balkan  bully. 

And  Sarle  winked  as  he  brought  out  some  cham- 
pagne from  a  cupboard. 

"I'll  knock  the  head  off!" 

"  Look  out  for  shells,"  said  Osman. 

And  the  head  of  the  bottle  flew  across  the  room. 

"  Here's  to  the  looting  of  the  palace,"  said  Sarle  ; 
"here's  to  a  new  Shah,  Osman  or  myself;  and  here's 
to  luck  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  high  seas ! " 

He  and  Singleton  drank. 

"  Why  did  I  waste  time  at  home  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  Sing  your  song, '  Ohe,  ohe,' "  said  Osman  ;  "  sing 
it,  tramp." 

"  Let  me  alone,"  cried  Sarle ;  "  wait  till  the  wine 
gets  its  work  in.  '  Tramp,  tramp,  the  ground  is 
damp,  but  we  have  gaiters  on  ! ' " 

"  Where's  that  rot  from  ?  "  asked  Singleton,  grinning. 

"  Ask  me  another,"  said  Sarle.  "  It's  a  remini- 
scence. Yes,  my  Balkan  hero,  I'll  sing  you." 

And  in  a  fine  tenor  he  sang : 

"  We  will  never  come  back  any  more, 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 
For  we  go  where  the  breakers  roar, 

Ohe! 

Simple  Simons  may  stay  at  home, 
But  you  and  I  for  ever  must  roam, 

Ohe,  ohe"! 

Little  indeed  we  hope  to  make  ! 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 

But  what  care  we  for  the  ague  shake, 
And  what  for  starving  for  no  one's  sake  ! 

Ohe! 
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It's  ours  to  cease  not,  ours  to  go, 
Whether  our  mothers  will  let  us  or  no, 
Ohe,  ohe  ! 

The  Wallaby  track  or  counting  ties, 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 
Under  the  brass  of  burning  skies, 

Ohe! 

And  what  is  ease  or  what  is  pay, 
At  the  rate  of  enough  for  an  hour  of  day, 
When  our  feet  must  travel  and  will  not  stay? 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 

My  little  plump  folk,  the  road  is  rough, 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 
By  God,  we're  paid  at  the  rate  of  enough, 

Ohe"! 

When  we  sit  in  camp  by  the  long  lagoon, 
And  watch  our  goddess,  the  wandering  moon, 

Ohe,  ohe  ! 

The  rate  of  enough  for  travelling  men, 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 
Is  the  rate  of  too  much  for  nine  in  ten, 

Ohe! 

And  he  who  returns  has  swallowed  the  nine, 
He's  ten  times  one  like  a  big  combine ! 
So  stand  from  under,  you  lazy  swine  ! 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  !  " 

"  Go  on,"  yelled  Singleton. 

"  Write  more  to  it,"  said  Sarle. 

"Did  you  write  it?" 

"  I  write  it !  Heavens  !  do  you  take  me  for  a  miser- 
able writer  ?  writers  are  the  men  who  don't ! "  said 
Sarle.  "  It  was  written  by  a  poet  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  expresses  his  desire  to  get  down  to  the  Cafe 
Royal  to  have  an  absinthe  gomme." 

"  Rot,"  said  Singleton. 

"  Absinthe  is  rot,"  said  Sarle.  "  Tell  us  something 
very  much  stained,  Osman.  Let  us  hear  you.  Or 
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shall  I  relate  something  about  tortures  in  the  An- 
daman Islands?    "Orrible  deetiles,  extree  speshul.'" 

Osman  was  squatting  in  a  low  divan  smoking  extra 
special  tumbak  with  vine  wood  charcoal. 

"  I'd  like  to  give  some  of  the  newspaper  men 
something.  Now,  if  they  had  the  fear  of  the  bastinado 
over  them  we  should  have  a  quieter  life." 

"  Hear  the  man,  Singleton.  He  yearns  for  a  quiet 
life!" 

"  So  I  do,"  said  the  man  from  Albania.  "  My  inner 
soul  does,  and  as  the  years  go  on  so  the  fighting 
devil  gets  less  and  less.  My  younger  brothers  would 
probably  think  me  a  debauched  child  of  civilisation." 

"  The  Albanians  are  very  good  fighting  men,  are 
they  not  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  Moderately  so,"  said  Osman. 

"  Oh,  just  a  little  wee  bit  so,"  said  Sarle  satirically. 
"  Why,  Carew  Singleton,  it's  this  way.  Correct  me, 
Osman,  if  I'm  wrong.  The  best  fighter  in  the  world 
is  the  Albanian,  and  after  him  the  Moslem  Circassian, 
and  then  the  Montenegrin  and  the  Turk." 

"  And  where  do  we  come  in  ?  " 

"  We  don't,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  can't  fight  ?  "  asked  Single- 
ton indignantly,  all  his  cherished  Britannic  notions 
being  outraged. 

"  Well  enough,"  said  Sarle,  "  in  our  way,  and  when 
there  are  lots  of  us.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  have 
put  the  Ghoorkha,  when  he's  got  his  favourite  English 
officer,  in  with  the  Albanian  and  Circassian.  But  as 
to  us,  why,  we  fight  in  crowds,  and  with  artillery  and 
gold,  while  the  best  of  the  Balkan  men  are  just 
born  fighters.  An  average  Albanian  would  lick 
three  average  Englishmen,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 
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"  I  can't  believe  it." 
"  Think  of  the  average." 
"  Yes,"  said  Singleton. 

"And  remember  we  are  of  such  low  stamina  and 
vitality  that  we  have  introduced  the  theory  that 
human  life  is  always  sacred  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard for  our  miserable  city-destroyed  lives.  But  as 
for  the  fighting  races,  why,  '  they're  ten  times  one 
in  a  big  combine,  oheY  Drink,  Singleton,  drink, 
my  child,  and  thank  Heaven  you're  not  an  average 
Englishman." 

"  You  are  an  awful  iconoclast,"  said  poor  Singleton  ; 
and  Sarle  laughed. 

"You  see,  Singleton,  to  be  a  fighter  you  must 
know  how  to  fight.  How  many  Englishmen  are 
brought  up  on  weapons?  The  fighting  races  begin 
early,  and  are  professionals ;  the  best  of  us  are 
amateurs.  The  best  even  of  our  officers  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  an  ordinary  Albanian  would 
have  no  show.  Is  that  so,  Osman  ?  " 
The  Albanian  nodded. 

"But  we  are  we,  and  where  are  they?"  asked 
Singleton. 

"  It's  not  our  fighting  qualities  have  made  us  what 
we  are,"  said  Sarle,  "  but  our  political  nature,  our 
perseverance,  our  colonising  instincts.  We  don't 
love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  fighting  race 
does.  That's  the  last  word.  Well  now,  drink  and 
smoke,  and  chew  the  cud,  and  talk  to  that  ruffian 
in  the  divan.  My  head  is  clear,  and  I'll  write  to  Ross." 
And  in  the  morning  Singleton  saw  Osman  off  to 
Odessa  by  way  of  Vienna. 

"  Spend  your  spare  time  on  fencing,"  said  Osman. 
"  It  may  save  your  skull." 
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He  leant  out  of  the  carriage  as  the  train  moved. 
"  You  know  it  was  Sarle  who  wrote  that  song." 
"  Well,  I'm  hanged,"  said  Singleton. 
For   this   poor    innocent   millionaire   actually    re- 
spected even  good  poets. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  TRAMP 

^MNGLETON  found  Sarle  packing  a  lot  of  traps 
v^     to  go  out  in  the  Flag  of  Persia.     The  doctor 
winked  cheerfully  and  went  on  singing. 
"  What's  the  song  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  Klonas  kahta  nika  tumtum 

Kopa  Johnny. 

Okook  tenas  man  mamook  pelton  nika. 
Aya! 
Yaya," 

sang  Sarle,  as  he  sorted  out  a  lot  of  tabloids. 
"  What's  it  mean  ? "  asked  Singleton. 

"  Kultus  kopa  nika 
Spose  mika  maksh  nika  : 
Hyu  tenas  man  koolie  kopa  town  ; 
Alkie  wekt  nika  iskum  : 
Wake  kul  kopa  nika," 

said  Sarle. 

"  And  "— 

"  It  means,"  said  Sarle,  "  that  the  young  woman 
owns  she  is  soft  on  Johnny.  But,  nevertheless,  if 
he  deserts  her,  she  proposes  to  replace  him.  It's 
Chinook,  the  Western  American  trading  jargon.  By 
the  way,  haven't  you  a  young  woman  to  fool  you  ?  " 

Singleton  sighed. 

62 
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"  Ever  since  I  came  into  my  money  I've  been 
scared  of  them.  I've  had  seventeen  proposals,  ten 
from  the  mothers  and  seven  from  the  dears  them- 
selves ;  and  as  I  wasn't  very  popular  before  " — 

"  I  see,"  cried  Sarle,  "  but  never  mind,  we'll  set 
you  up  in  business  with  a  few  selected  Sultanas.  It's 
just  as  well  to  be  free  when  you  are  on  a  jaunt  like 
ours.  It's  a  sad  thing  to  leave  them  weeping ; 
especially  as  they  get  over  it.  By  the  way,  how 
many  languages  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  One,"  said  Singleton,  "  and  a  very  good  one, 
English  to  wit." 

"  Why,  what  an  Englishman  you  are,"  cried  the 
doctor,  opening  a  case  of  instruments.  "  Now,  I  know 
a  smattering  of  fourteen,  including  Chinook,  West 
Coast  jargon  and  Pidgin  English,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  few  men  can  mangle  French  more  outrageously. 
When  I  talk  to  a  Frenchman,  he  must  feel  as  if  he 
were  fox-hunting ;  every  five  minutes  I  present  him 
with  a  linguistic  bull-finch  that  makes  his  hair  curl, 
and  finally  he  falls  on  his  knees,  and  in  piercing 
accents  and  the  name  of  his  academy  begs  I  won't  do 
it  any  more.  Will  you  come  down  to  the  Flag  with 
me  ?  There's  very  little  to  do  now  till  Osman  sends 
word." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Singleton,  and  when  Sarle 
had  finished  packing  a  bag  by  the  very  simple 
expedient  of  treading  down  the  contents  till  the  hasp 
caught,  they  took  a  cab  to  the  Temple  Pier  and  went 
on  board  a  steamboat. 

London  burnt  that  day  in  a  haze  of  heat,  and  the 
river  steamed  and  gleamed. 

"  Sapperment  and  potsankerundsegeltuch,"  said 
Sarle,  "  but  she's  a  fine  river  !  This  is  the  way  to 
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come  into  London,  Singleton,  my  boy  ;  for  you  see 
her  muck  and  her  grandeur  at  once.  She's  lady  of  a 
house  of  corruption,  and  a  goddess  too.  Thank  Wren 
for  St.  Paul's.  That  dome  crowns  the  city." 

They  came  to  London  Bridge  and  changed  boats. 

"  This  is  the  Pool,  the  troubled  Pool  of  the  Angel 
of  Commerce,"  said  the  doctor,  as  they  ran  below  the 
bridge  on  a  swirling  ebb.  "  Oh,  how  I  love  the  rattle 
and  stink  of  it  all." 

"  It's  fine,"  said  Singleton.  "  Would  you  believe  it, 
I've  never  been  on  the  river  between  Richmond  and 
Tilbury!" 

"  And  to  think  I  might  have  taken  you  out  to  get 
your  carotids  cut  without  your  having  seen  the  great 
sight  of  the  world!"  cried  Sarle.  "'But  the  one  who 
returns  has  swallowed  the  nine,' "  he  hummed. 

"  Osman  said  you  wrote  that !  " 

"  He  might  have  concealed  my  shame,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  But  if  I  did  I'm  sorry." 

Singleton  stared. 

"  Why,  I'd  give  anything  to  write  poetry." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  the  doctor  drily,  "  especially  if 
I  could  do  it  without  being  a  poet,  who  are  usually 
a  drivelling  lot  of  debauchees,  and  their  gift  a  flower 
on  a  dungheap.  To  be  a  man  is  better  than  to  be  a 
poet.  '  All  I  want  is  labourer's  wages  :  I'm  the  man 
to  carry  the  hod.'  But  you'll  think  I'm  mad,  Single- 
ton. Now  I'll  talk  sober  sense.  The  river  always 
intoxicates  me." 

They  got  out  at  Wapping  and  walked  up  old  Gravel 
Lane. 

"  Old-fashioned  seamen  have  a  song  about  this 
lane,"  said  Sarle,  "  but  I  forget  it,  so  why  I  mentioned 
it  I  don't  know.  Here  we  are  at  the  London  Dock. 
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'  And  when  we  get   to  London   Docks,  the   pretty 
young  girls  come  down  in  flocks.' " 

"  Hallo,"  said  Jack  Bent  over  the  side  of  his 
vessel. 

"  How's  '  The  Kerosine  Can '  ?  "  asked  Sarle  cheer- 
fully. "  I've  brought  Mr.  Singleton  to  see  you,  for  I 
found  time  after  all.  When  are  you  going  to  take 
this  slab-sided  tin  kettle  to  sea  ?  " 

"  The  morning  tide  to-morrow,  sir,"  said  Captain 
Bent,  who  treated  Sarle  and  Singleton  as  his  owners 
when  on  his  own  coal-tarred  iron  decks. 

"  She'll  be  a  hot  ship,  Bent." 

The  skipper  nodded. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Mason  ?  " 

"  Up  at  the  Admiralty." 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Where's  the  chief  engineer  ?  That's 
M'Phail,  Singleton  ;  you  must  know  him  in  case  you 
never  get  a  chance  later." 

"  Grim  beggar,  how  encouraging,"  said  Singleton. 
"  Fetch  your  character  along." 

They  were  in  the  cabin  out  of  the  sun,  and  that  was 
the  only  comfort  they  got,  for  she  looked  inside  as 
shabby  as  a  discarded  packing  case. 

"  Steward,  ask  the  chief  engineer  to  step  this  way," 
said  Bent ;  and  he  did  the  honours  with  whisky  and 
soda. 

"  M'Phail  says  he's  a  Scotchman,"  said  Sarle,  "  but 
that's  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be.  Though  he 
has  a  Scotch  name  he  was  brought  up  in  London  and 
has  hardly  a  trace  of  Scotch  except  that  he  doesn't 
drop  his  aspirates.  But  if  you  could  hint  that  he 
talks  rather  broad  Scotch,  you'll  please  him." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Singleton. 
A  black-faced  sfiant  came  in. 
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"  Why,  but  it's  the  doctor,"  he  said,  and  wiping  his 
right  hand  with  a  ball  of  waste,  he  put  out  a  fist  two 
sizes  larger  than  Sarle's  own.  "  And  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,  sir." 

Sarle  introduced  Singleton.  • 

"  Before  I  forget  it,  Mr.  M'Phail,  why  is  it  that  only 
Scotchmen  run  marine  engines  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

M'Phail  looked  at  him. 

"  It's  not  quite  a  fact,  sir.  There  are  some  inter- 
lopers and  even  Cockneys  at  it  ;  though  I  think  it 
shouldn't  be  allowed,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
see  to  it.  But  the  reason  we  Scotchmen  take  to 
engineering  is  just  because  machinery  takes  to  us,  and 
it's  because  we're  a  deductive  nation,  Mr.  Singleton. 
Now,  if  you  mind,  Buckle  remarks  that,  and  he  tells 
about  Cullen  and  about  John  Hunter.  And  we're  all 
the  same,  sir.  We  want  our  premisses,  and  then  we 
come  down  from  them,  and  the  premisses  we  work 
from  are  the  laws  of  steam  and  the  strength  of 
materials  and  the  nature  of  machinery  and  the  nature 
of  lubricants,  and  so  we  come  (ay,  I'll  take  a  drink, 
sir)  down  to  the  particular  fact.  And  like  all  with 
the  deductive  nature,  sir,  we  don't  give  a  cuss  for  facts 
outside  our  own  hypothesis.  So,  if  it  be  Captain 
Bent's  will,  we'll  make  a  collision  of  it  any  day.  For 
your  skipper  is  inductive,  and  I  think  I'm  talking  too 
much,  so  here's  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  a  prosperous 
trip  in  this  boat  when  you  board  her  at  the  port  of 
'  We-know-where.' " 

He  tipped  his  little  finger  up. 

"  Hear  it  sizzle,"  said  M'Phail.  "  Gosh,  my  bear- 
ings were  hot." 

"  And  are  you  satisfied  down  below  ? "  asked  Sarle. 
"  Satisfied  ! "  said  the  chief  engineer,  "  now  I  should 
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say  so.  How  came  she  to  have  such  a  bellyful  of 
the  best  ?  By  the  looks  of  her  outside  if  her  engines 
had  been  best  scrap  I'd  have  thought  it  too  good  for 
her.  And  can  she  do  fifteen  ?  " 

"  With  you  she  can,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  she's  as  deceitful 
as  blazes,  and  the  more  she  looks  like  a  slouching 
tramp  the  better.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  men 
you've  got,  too  ?  " 

M'Phail  nodded. 

"  They're  a  tough,  rough  lot,  but  they  know  their 
work,  and  I've  put  the  fear  of  God  into  three  already. 
But  they'll  come  all  right,  for  they  see  I'm  just  and 
logical.  I  explained  the  nature  of  a  syllogism  to 
Thompson  yesterday.  Says  I,  '  Thompson,  my  man, 
the  major  premiss  is — 

A  chief  engineer  that  can  lick  you  and  will  if  ifs 

needed  ; 
and  the  second  is — 

A    second  engineer  mustn't  talk  back  unless  ifs  to 

the  third  engineer,  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  third  is — 

Take  that, you  impudent  deevill  and  with  that,  doctor, 
I  slammed  him  into  the  bunker  and  broke  his  spirit 
for  the  day.  He'll  be  a  good  man.  Here's  to  you 
again,  gentlemen." 

And  the  big  M'Phail  strode  out. 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  "  asked  Sarle  of  Bent. 

"  Fine,"  said  the  skipper. 

"  I  picked  him  up  years  ago,  and  kept  my  eye  on 
him  since,"  mused  the  doctor.  "  I  could  tell  you 
stories  about  him." 

"  His  son's  the  third  engineer,"  said  Bent,  "  a  long, 
slab-sided  hoosier." 

"  And  a  true   Cockney,"  cried  the   doctor.     "  He 
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breaks  his  father's  heart  with  his  talk  ;  and  the  old 
man  puzzles  the  boy  till  he's  ready  to  die,  with  his  jaw 
about  Buckle  and  deduction  and  induction." 

"  All  the  youngster  knows  about  Buckle  is  the 
buckle-end  of  a  strap,"  cried  Bent.  "  But,  by  the  way, 
who  was  Buckle  ?  " 

Sarle  chuckled. 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  the  Gulf  or  outside  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz,  when  we  get  there.  Well,  Singleton,  do  you 
like  the  Flag  ?  " 

Singleton's  nose  lifted  like  a  topped  boom. 

"  She's  a  bit  rotten,  here." 

He  looked  round  the  cabin. 

"  You'll  think  you  never  saw  anything  so  sweet  in 
the  way  of  a  home  next  time  you  clap  eyes  on  her, 
and  that'll  be  after  you've  smelt  the  lee  side  of 
Tophet,"  said  Sarle.  "Bent,  what  does  the  crowd 
think?" 

"  They  don't  think,"  said  Bent.  "  I'll  take  care  of 
their  thinking.  Let  me  see  one  think,  that's  all.  I'm 
here  to  do  that.  And  in  case  I  should  blow  a  cylinder 
head  out  of  any  thinking  apparatus,  here's  my 
brother." 

And  young  Bent  came  in.  He  was  a  pleasing, 
mild,  young  fellow,  who  promised  unpleasing  cap- 
abilities, for  he  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  eye  the 
blue  of  new-tempered  steel. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said  modestly. 

"  Does  he  know  what's  what  ? "  asked  Sarle  be- 
nignantly. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Bent.  "  And 
the  second  mate's  an  extra  master  passed  in  steam 
and  graduated  at  Whisky  Academy,  but  come 
down  to  us,  and  he  yearns  for  wealth,  and  would 
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sail  the  pitch  lakes  below  with  a  freight  of  brim- 
stone." 

"  He  must  be  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Sarle,  "and  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  wait  to  be  introduced.  Let's  have  a 
stirrup  cup,  and,  by  the  way,  Bent,  you  can  get  some 
ice  on  board  for  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bent,  "  but  ice  is  bad  for  the 
digestion,  and  I  drink  hot  drinks  in  the  Red  Sea." 

"  That's  physiology,"  cried  the  doctor.  "  Here's  to 
you !  prosit ;  salud  ;  here's  how,  and  may  luck  come 
on  board  with  the  pilot  and  stay  as  a  passenger." 

"  Here's  just  so,"  said  Bent. 

"  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less,"  said  Single- 
ton. "  Here's  at  you,  dad,  drat  you, — here's  to  you 
and  towards  you ;  if  I'd  never  ha'  seen  you,  I'd  never 
ha'  knowed  you." 

They  chinked  glasses. 

"  And  as  a  last  toast,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  the 
Shah  ! "  said  Sarle. 

They  drank  the  toast. 

"  No  meaner  thing  after ! "  said  Sarle,  and  he 
smashed  his  tumbler. 

"So  long!" 


CHAPTER    VII 
Miss  EDITH  CAZENOVE 

A  WEEK  later  things  stood  thus : — 
The  Flag  of  Persia  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  Osman  was  at  Kassik  in  Kurdistan,  while  Persian 
troops  were  moving  slowly  up  to  the  Persian  north- 
east frontiers,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
threatening.  In  Baluchistan  the  English  politicals 
slept  the  sleep  of  politicals,  except  that  Major  Waller, 
whose  mother  had  been  a  Bilooch,  kept  suggesting  to 
Simla  that  there  might  be  more  than  unrest  along  the 
Khorassan  frontier  before  long.  And  Simla  sighed 
as  one  man,  and  said  Waller  was  a  bore.  For,  as  he 
had  once  prophesied  a  row  which  he  himself  stopped 
by  a  vast  amount  of  brag  and  bullying  and  fine 
political  cunning,  the  whole  army  looked  on  him  as 
a  spoil-sport  of  the  worst  kind,  and  said  he  was  no 
true  Englishman. 

And  Sarle  was  at  his  last  gasp  of  patience. 

"  A  little  more  waiting  and  I  shall  take  to  drinking 
Devil's  Peg,"  he  said  to  Singleton. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Carew. 

"An  invention  of  my  own.  Whisky  and  mor- 
phine," said  the  doctor.  "  And,  to-night,  I've  to  take 
Miss  Cazenove  out.  Do  you  know,  that  unless  I  am 
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protected  in  some  way,  she  will  marry  me  by  main 
force?  I  wish  to  the  deuce  that  she  was  ugly.  I 
should  feel  stronger.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  a  bit 
weak.  If  it  weren't  for  that  I  should  be  an  emperor 
of  somewhere." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  not  married  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  married,"  said  Sarle.  "  I  married  in 
Egypt,  and  divorced  my  wife  with  a  gift  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  now  she's  the  favourite  of  Ahmed  Bey. 
She  writes  to  me  in  wonderful  illiterate  French  once 
a  year." 

"  Why  did  you  divorce  her  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  going  orchid-hunting,"  said  Sarle 
pensively.  "  And  I  was  afraid  she  was  getting  tired 
of  me.  I  certainly  was  tired  of  her." 

"And  so  went  orchid-hunting?" 

"  Did  I  put  the  effect  as  the  cause  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 
"  Well,  let  it  be  so." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  then,  and  hot 
dust  and  paper  danced  in  the  streets  of  sombre 
Bloomsbury. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this,"  said  Sarle 
presently,  as  he  puffed  at  Osman's  special  nargile", 
"for  I've  got  travel  fever  to  the  extent  of  not  being 
able  to  sit  down,  except  in  a  camp-chair  or  on  a  cabin 
trunk.  And  any  moment  now  we  may  get  news  from 
Osman.  What  a  piece  of  luck  it  was  to  tumble 
across  you,  Singleton.  To  think  that  you  have  the 
money  and  the  necessary  insides,  when  most  men  are 
poor  and  with  the  guts  of  an  eviscerated  mouse  ! " 

Singleton  looked  pleased. 

"  I'd  been  hunting  for  you  for  years,"  he  said,  "  but 
if  I  had  advertised  I  should  have  landed  " — 

"  Ten  thousand,"  cried  Sarle,  "  at  least  ten  thousand 
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with  every  quality  but  brains.  The  rare  thing  is  to 
get  courage,  knowledge,  and  brains  and  action  to- 
gether. And,  to  say  it  humbly,  I  believe  I've  some- 
thing of  all  four.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  thinking 
destroys  action.  A  thinker  may  walk,  but  never  runs ; 
a  philosopher  may  sit,  but  never  walks ;  your  advanced 
Yogi  man  may  open  his  eyes,  but  never  even  sits  in 
an  active  manner ;  and  as  we  come  round  the  circle 
we  find  philosophy  ends  where  idiocy  begins." 

"You're  too  deep  for  me,"  said  Singleton,  "for  I 
really  haven't  any  brains.  I  was  notorious  for  not 
having  them  as  a  boy." 

"Which  means  not  having  the  kind  of  brains  a 
schoolmaster  desires.  Ha,  what's  that?" 

The  divided  quadruple  hammer  of  the  telegraph 
boy  thundered  on  the  street  door,  and  the  next 
minute  a  telegram  was  brought  in. 

"  Give  me  that  little  red  book,  Singleton,"  said  Sarle, 
pointing  to  the  mantelpiece  against  which  Singleton 
was  leaning. 

"  It's  from  Osman,  and  he  says  '  Caramba,' "  cried 
Sarle,  opening  his  code-book,  "and  that  means — 
'  Things  progress  ;  come  at  once.' " 

"  Hurrah  ! "  said  Singleton.     "  It  is  to-night,  then  ? " 

"  Yes ;  no !  I  daren't ;  I  must  be  civil  to  Miss  Caze- 
nove.  We'll  make  it  to-morrow.  And  now  I'll  dress. 
And  after  to-night  we  may  not  wear  such  social  war- 
paint till  we're  back  again." 

"  Here's  to  that,"  said  Singleton,  emptying  his 
whisky  and  soda. 

"  Here's  to  our  noble  selves,"  cried  Sarle.  "  And 
now  you  go  and  get  ready.  And  be  here  to-morrow 
about  nine." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Singleton  went  off  to  his 
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chambers  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  rang  for  his  landlord, 
who  was  also  his  valet. 

"  I'm  going  to-morrow,"  said  Singleton,  obviously 
in  great  excitement. 

"To  Persia,  sir?" 

Singleton  stared. 

"  Did  I  say  Persia,  Gray  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  must  have  been  dreaming.     It's  to  Ecuador." 

"  And  where  is  that,  sir  ?  "  asked  Gray. 

"  It's— oh,  look  it  up  in  a  map,"  said  Singleton. 

"  And  when  will  you  be  back,  sir  ?  " 

"  When  I — return,"  said  Singleton. 

"  And  how  far  do  you  go  to-morrow,  sir  ? " 

"  To  Constantinople,"  said  Singleton. 

"  By  express  I  should  say,  sir,"  suggested  Gray, 
who  had  travelled.  "  Fast  express  ?  " 

"  Of  course  fast,"  said  the  millionaire,  rather  irrit- 
ably, as  he  gathered  up  papers  from  his  writing-desk. 

"  And  breakfast,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  confound  breakfast ;  I'm  not  hungry,"  said 
Singleton.  "  I'll  have  a  hansom  at  half-past  eight." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  landlord  to  his  wife  when  he 
got  downstairs,  "  it  has  come  at  last." 

"  What  has  come  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  married  woman  episode." 

"  Talk  sense,  you  fool." 

"  I  mean  it.  I  saw  it  coming.  Mr.  Singleton  is 
fairly  crazy,  and  says  he'll  have  a  hansom  for  break- 
fast at  half-past  eight,  and  that  he's  going  to  Persia, 
to  Constantinople,  and  to  some  other  place  on  the 
equator.  And  if  that  doesn't  mean  someone  else's 
wife  and  an  orange  grove  in  a  quiet  place  on  the 
Mediterranean,  I  don't  know  the  ways  of  'em  at  all." 
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His  wife  shook  her  head. 

"  It  looks  bad,"  she  cried,  "  but  he's  got  enough 
money  and  to  spare  for  damages.  And  it's  better 
for  us  than  his  marrying,  isn't  it  ?  And  can  we  let 
his  rooms  while  he's  away  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  her  husband ;  "  but  we  will." 

"  Has  that  new  friend  of  his,  Dr.  Sarle,  come  in 
with  him  ?  " 

"  No.  Ah,  he's  a  queer  one.  The  most  reckless 
talker,  my  dear.  For  a  man  of  his  age  it's  a  fair 
scandal." 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  listen,"  said  his  wife. 

"  But  I  like  to,"  cried  Gray. 

And  while  they  continued  to  discuss  Sarle's  and 
Singleton's  morals,  Sarle  was  getting  ready  to  take 
Miss  Cazenove  to  the  theatre. 

"  Well,  I'm  going,"  he  said  an  hour  later  as  they 
sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Now,"  said  Sarle.  "  I  really  believe  you'd  like  to 
come." 

"  If  I  were  a  man  I  would,"  she  cried.  "  But  I'm  a 
woman,  you  see." 

"  I  see  it  with  half  an  eye,"  said  the  doctor,  noting 
that  she  poured  water  into  Gorton. 

But  the  smooth  sweet  creature  saw  his  half-eye. 

"You  might  just  as  well  have  ordered  vin  ordi- 
naire." 

"  Certainly  not.  When  shall  I  taste  such  Burgundy 
again  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  with  water,"  said  Miss  Cazenove. 

"  But  with  the  wine  of  life  you  make  King's  Peg." 

"  What's  that  ? " 

He  told  her. 
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"  Brandy,  champagne !  But  I  don't  think  I  like 
champagne.  And  now  you  are  going  " — 

Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  You  overrate  me,  Edith,  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't." 

"  I  don't  overrate  you.  But  you  are  a  fool.  Why 
did  I  ever  help  you  over  this  murderous  campaign 
of  yours?  And  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  you  got 
Osman,  who  certainly  should  know  the  risks  better 
than  you,  into  such  a  business." 

Sarle  smiled. 

"  It  has  never  occurred  to  you  that  Osman,  who  is 
as  cool  as  the  summit  of  Nanga  Parbat,  got  me  into 
it?" 

"  I  thought  he  had  sense,"  snapped  Edith  ;  "  at  any- 
ratetill"— 

"  Till  he  fell  under  my  influence  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  the  loadstone  mountain  and  a 
universal  wrecker?" 

Miss  Cazenove  caught  sight  of  a  woman  at  a  near 
table  looking  at  Sarle  with  some  natural  pleasure  in 
a  fine  big  blue-eyed  man.  She  turned  on  the  offender 
and  stared  her  off  the  earth. 

"  Can  you  see  through  those  glasses  ? "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"No,"  said  Edith.  "I  use  them  when  I  don't 
want  to  see.  Oh,  how  very  unkind  you  are  to  me, 
when  I  do  everything  you  ask  me.  And  if  it  was 
mine  " — 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Sarle  hastily,  "  you  know  I'm  a  beast, 
and  a  wandering  beast,  a  cut-and-never-come-again 
savage.  But  we'll  meet  after  it's  over." 

"  Madness,"  said  Edith,  pretending  not  to  wipe 
away  a  tear  ;  again  turning  on  the  woman  whom  she 
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had  swept  into  farthest  planetary  space.  She  gazed 
at  her  with  a  fine  astronomical  eye,  which  appeared 
to  be  fixed  on  the  planet  Neptune,  and  not  being  able 
to  stand  it  the  poor  stranger  succumbed  and  retired 
out  of  the  cosmos. 

"  Ah,"  said  Edith,  when  her  critical  eye  came  back 
from  escorting  the  defeated  woman  into  outer  dark- 
ness. 

"  How  unkind  you  are,"  said  Sarle.  "  She  didn't 
do  me  any  harm." 

"  Oh,"  said  Edith  suddenly,  "  and  pray  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

Sarle  drank  quietly  and  looked  at  her  over  his 
glass  till  she  blushed. 

"  You're  a  horrid  wretch,"  said  Edith,  "  and  why  I 
like  you  I  can't  tell.  And  are  you  really  going  in 
the  morning  ?  " 

"  Fact,"  cried  the  doctor  ;  "  my  millionaire  and  I." 

"  He's  rather  soft." 

"  Not  so  very  by  any  means.  He  makes  me  give 
him  receipts." 

"And  your  I  O  U?" 

Sarle  laughed. 

"There's  no  besting  you.  Come,  or  we  shall  be 
late." 

He  put  her  into  a  cab  after  the  theatre. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  see  me  home  ?  "  she  cooed. 

Sarle  hesitated. 

"  I  am  a  coward  and  fear  to  die,"  he  said  enigmati- 
cally. But  he  got  into  the  hansom. 

"It  will  never  do,"  thought  the  doctor  disconsol- 
ately. "  I'm  far  too  weak." 

"  Oh,  how  strong  you  are,"  said  the  fair  diplomatist 
admiringly. 
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"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I'll  not  kiss  her." 

"  Oh,  when  shall  we  meet  again,  Henry?     Yes,  kiss 

me  once  more  and  good-bye,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Sarle,  sighing  as  he  drove 

away.     "  I'm  as  good  as  dead  anyhow." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
IN  STAMBOUL 

DITH  CAZENOVE,  though  a  woman,  had  a 
gift  which  most  women  lack,  and  that  was 
decision.  It  was  not  merely  decision  of  character 
but  decision  in  action,  and  though  she  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  she  got  up  early  and  made  the  best  of 
her  beauty.  She  had  found  out  that  what  a  pretty 
and  clever  woman  cannot  get  is  rarely  worth  having  ; 
and  having  had  the  honour  of  refusing  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia,  her  natural  confidence 
was  by  no  means  abated  except  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  Sarle,  M.D. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Edith  Cazenove. 

So  having  eaten  a  good  breakfast  she  walked  in 
Hyde  Park  till  half-past  ten. 

"Thank  Heaven  I'm  as  strong  as  a  bull,"  said 
Edith. 

At  eleven  she  went  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  sent 
up  her  card  to  Mr.  Quinton  Hazlitt,  who  was  a 
rising  man  and  usually  at  work  by  then. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  the  light  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  cried  she  who  might  have 
been  the  light  of  the  Shah's  harem  for  six  weeks. 

68 
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"  Have  you  any  news?  "  asked  elegant  Hazlitt. 

"  Yes,  most  important  news,"  said  Miss  Cazenove. 

" Indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.     I  am  going  to  Persia." 

"  Great  Heaven,"  said  Quinton  Hazlitt ;  "  now  you 
don't  mean  to  say  so.  It  will  be  a  pity  ! " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hazlitt  ?  " 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty." 

"  Bother  His  Imperial  Majesty,"  said  Miss  Cazenove, 
turning  her  nose  up.  "  I  hope  never  to  see  the 
wicked  old  horror  again." 

"  Then  why  go  back  into  the  lion's  den  ?  " 

"  You  call  him  a  lion  ?  I'm  not  afraid.  I  want 
you  to  get  me  a  passport,  and  I  want  a  letter  to  Sir 
Everett  Home." 

"  I  can  give  you  one,  of  course.  You  would  rather 
have  a  private  and  personal  one  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Edith.  "  By  the  way,  have  you 
heard  anything  more  about  the  north-east  frontier?" 

"  We  are  keeping  our  eye  on  it,"  said  Hazlitt. 

"  And  what  does  our  eye  see  ? "  asked  Miss 
Cazenove,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  which  Hazlitt 
omitted  to  note. 

"  Ructions,  I  fear,"  said  the  light.  "  And  they  are 
sending  troops  up." 

"They  will  want  them.  I  am  certain  Abd-ul- 
Rahman  is  in  it.  Mesrour  Smith  writes  me  that  it  is 
said  so  openly." 

"Why  will  you  call  him  Mesrour?" 

"  Because  he's  so  utterly,  sweetly  English,  the  dear 
boy,"  said  Edith.  "  And  now,  if  you  have  any  parti- 
cular instructions  from  the  chief  for  me,  let  me  know 
by  to-night." 

"  When  do  you  start  ?  " 
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"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  I  wish  I  was  going  too." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  needed  here,"  said  Edith  ;  "  on  my 
word,  and  you  won't  mind  my  saying  it,  they  want  a 
smart  man  or  two  among  them  here,  for  they  are  a  lot." 

Quinton  nodded. 

"  They  are.  But,  on  my  soul,  do  you  really  think 
there  are  two  clever  men  in  this  Office  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  must  be  another  among  so  many,"  cried 
Edith. 

"I'll  look  for  him,"  said  Quinton  Hazlitt.  "And 
now  good-bye.  Remember  to  write  me  every  week. 
And  do  keep  your  eye  on  old  Fack.  They  say  his 
new  attache — he's  a  Lapunoff — is  as  vain  as  a  girl 
and  as  leaky  as  the  Danaids'  jar.  Now  with  a  little 
flattery  "— 

"  I  see,"  said  Edith.  "  It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  to 
you,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  for  upon  my  word  every  man  I 
know,  but  one,  is  a  fool." 

But  that  one,  of  course,  was  Sarle,  who  was  also 
going  to  Persia  with  a  view  of  getting  into  the  largest 
possible  pan  of  hot  water. 

"  He's  an  idiot,"  said  Edith. 

But  that  one  was  Quinton  Hazlitt. 

Next  day  Edith  went  to  Paris,  stayed  there  a  night 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Hawker,  wife  of  the 
Shah's  pet  engineer.  This  was  part  of  it : — 

"  The  glamour  of  the  East  has  come  back  to  me, 
my  dear,  and  I'm  coming  out  to  you.  Oh,  can't  I 
see  the  surprise  upon  your  dear  face  to  think  I  can 
dare  to  come  back  into  the  lion's  den.  But  I  can't 
help  myself.  I've  the  smell  of  the  East  in  my 
nostrils,  and  the  cry  of  it  in  my  ears,  and  the  strange 
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kaleidoscope  of  its  colour  in  my  eyes.  Here  the 
pavements  deafen  me,  and  it's  all  so  sombre  (yes, 
even  in  hot  Paris),  and  the  smell  has  no  romance  in 
it  ;  and  the  colour  is  vile.  They  are  wearing  the 
most  violent  heart-breaking  contrasts  here :  scarlet 
and  magenta  and  a  shrieking  green  with  Reckitt's 
blue,  and  a  violet  that  scrapes  one's  eyes  and  gives 
one  ophthalmia.  And  it's  chic  to  the  last  degree  to 
have  a  tailor-made  plaid  with  squares  like  a  chess- 
board of  all  these  colours.  And  their  hats !  Well, 
I'm  bringing  you  one,  so  you'll  see. 

"  You  will  get  this  letter  not  much  before  I  come, 
so  get  my  room  ready,  dear,  and  clear  any  scorpions 
out. — Your  loving  friend,  EDITH  CAZENOVE." 

That  night  she  started  for  Batoum.  And  as  she 
went  Sarle  and  Singleton  were  hurrying  east  in  the 
Express  for  Constantinople,  being  but  a  day  ahead 
of  her. 

They  were  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

"  Don't  over-smoke  yourself,  Singleton,"  said  the 
doctor  ;  "  you  will  want  all  your  nerve." 

"  I'm  very  anxious  to  know  whether  I'm  a  coward," 
said  Singleton. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  and  should  be  better  pleased 
if  you  find  you  are,  for  then  there  will  be  two  of  us," 
answered  the  doctor.  "  I've  never  done  anything 
serious  in  my  life  without  being  very  much  frightened 
till  it  began.  And  after  it  was  over  I  got  frightened 
again." 

"  That's  curious,"  said  Singleton.  "  But  you  weren't 
scared  while  the  thing  was  on?" 

"  Never,  unless  I  had  time  to  think.  So  never  give 
yourself  time.  If  you  are  scared,  do  something. 
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It's  much  more  comfortable  to  be  dead  than  to  be 
frightened,  I  assure  you  ;  and  we  westerners  haven't 
the  natural  love  of  danger  inherent  in  true  fighting 
races,  as  I  told  you  before.  We  are  curious  creatures, 
are  we  not  ?  " 

He  considered  the  matter  while  the  train  went  a 
mile. 

"  Even  our  own  Osman  Arslan  Skipar  Bey  told  me 
that  living  in  the  West  for  four  years  half-wrecked  his 
nerve.  It's  impossible  not  to  be  affected  by  one's 
environment,  and  he  says  that  to  have  all  the  world 
insisting  on  the  value  of  human  life  affected  him. 
And  when  I  think  what  that  chap  has  done  in  his 
short  life,  I'm  paralysed,  fairly  paralysed." 

"  How  came  he  to  go  West  at  all  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  Young  Turk." 

Singleton  stared. 

"  Shameful  ignorance,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  don't  you 
remember  Midhat  Pacha,  and  the  time  he  and  his 
brother  duffers  started  a  kind  of  Turkish  Parliament 
under  Murad  after  Abd-ul-Aziz  was  despatched  ? 
The  party  who  tried  to  westernise  the  Orient  were 
called  Young  Turks,  and  trying  to  get  Old  Turkey 
into  line  with  modern  civilisation  they  came  to  im- 
mortal grief.  Osman  was  one  of  them,  and  had  to 
skip  out  to  escape  sudden  death.  After  years  of 
piratical  wanderings,  when  he  carried  his  life  not  in 
his  hand  but  tied  by  a  hair,  he  drifted  into  Austria, 
and  then  to  Paris  and  came  over  to  us." 

"  And  who  started  this  Teheran  matter?  " 

Sarle  looked  round  the  smoking  car,  which  was  full 
of  mixed  nationalities  and  some  Jews. 

"  'Ware  hawks,"  said  Sarle.  "  However,  he  says  I 
did.  I  say  he  did.  But  I've  a  notion  he  has  an  axe 
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to  grind  in  Persia.  For  he's  as  secret  as  the  grave, 
and  when  he's  quiet  he  has  two  gloomy  devils,  one  in 
each  eye.  By  the  way,  let  us  say  Ecuador  when  we 
mean  Persia." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  they  hardly  spoke 
of  Persia  again  till  they  sat  in  their  hotel  in  Pera. 
There  he  found  a  letter  from  Osman. 

"  Call  on  Suleiman  Pacha,"  said  this  letter.  "  He 
will  see  you  through  to  Nassa.  You  are  English 
archaeological  travellers,  remember,  and  when  he  says 
so  gravely,  you  will  bow  gravely.  He  is  a  fine  old 
scoundrel,  and  if  Singleton  could  make  him  a  present, 
say,  of  a  couple  of  thousand  francs,  it  will  do  no 
harm.  At  Nassa  you  will  be  found  out  by  a  man  of 
mine  who  talks  French.  When  he  asks  you  if  you 
are  travelling  East,  you  will  say,  '  We  go  through  the 
East  to  the  West.'  All  things  are  well,  and  the  word 
goes  round." 

"  We  will  drink  coffee  with  this  scoundrel  to-night," 
said  Sarle  ;  and  he  sent  to  Suleiman's  house  in  Scutari. 
They  rowed  across  the  Bosphorus  in  a  caique,  and 
found  the  Pacha  waiting  to  receive  them. 

"  Allah  preserve  your  Highnesses,"  said  fat  old 
Suleiman  ;  "  my  friend  Osman  Bey's  friends  are  mine." 

"  And  his  are  ours.  On  my  head  be  it,"  said  Sarle. 
"  He  has  then  informed  you  of  our  heart's  desire?" 

"  He  has,  Effendi.  It  is  strange  how  the  hearts 
of  all  Franks  should  be  set  upon  seeing  ancient 
buildings." 

"  There  are  doubtless  fine  ones  in  Nassa ! "  said 
Sarle. 

"  God  is  great,"  replied  the  Pacha,  "  and  it  may  be 
that  He  has  had  them  built  since  I  was  there.  For  at 
that  time  there  were  none." 
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"There  will  be  the  foundations,"  said  Sarle 
solemnly.  "  My  friend  Singleton  is  a  man  after  your 
own  heart.  Having  heard  that  you  admired  fine 
buildings  and  coins,  and  were  learned  in  the  lore 
respecting  them,  he  has  brought  you  a  book  and 
some  coins  in  a  purse." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Suleiman  ;  "  I  thank  him  for  his 
goodness.  My  house  and  all  in  it,  and  a  ruin  at  the 
back,  are  his.  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon 
your  High-mightinesses  to-morrow." 

And  Sarle  and  Singleton  withdrew. 

"  A  most  sweet  ruffian,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  now  can't  you 
imagine  that  Johnny  having  a  good  time  in  the  back 
parts  of  Armenia,  and  coming  home  loaded  down, 
beyond  any  reasonable  Plimsoll's  mark,  with  blood- 
stained loot  ?  These  Turks,  these  Turks  ! " 

Just  outside  the  hotel  they  were  accosted  by  an 
obvious  Greek. 

"Well,  son  of  Sappho,  what  is  it?"  asked  Sarle  in 
very  fair  Romaic. 

"  My  lord  speaks  the  true  language,"  replied  the 
ruffian  ;  "  and  may  I  ask  if  I  have  the  honour  to  speak 
to  the  Doctor  Sarle  ?  " 

"  You  have  that  honour." 

And  the  Greek  extracted  a  letter  from  the  inside  of 
his  shirt. 

"  From  Kassik,"  he  said,  and  made  a  gesture  which 
Sarle  understood. 

"  Give  him  a  hundred  francs,  Singleton." 

And  going  inside  the  hotel  he  read  the  note  from 
Osman  Bey. 

"  In  case  you  have  not  received  my  letter  at  the 
hotel  appointed,  I  send  you  this  by  the  hands  of  a 
Greek.  You  will  acquaint  yourself  with  Suleiman 
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Pacha,  and  make  him  a  present,  and  he  will  send  you 
to  Nassa,  and  provide  everything  necessary.  Though 
there  is  no  great  haste,  it  is  as  well  you  came  at  once, 
for  I  have  to  bribe  the  Pacha  here  to  keep  his  eyes 
and  ears  shut.  I  have  also  sent  a  letter  to  Singleton 
at  the  Ottoman  Bank.  May  Allah  protect  you." 

"  Then  we'll  go  to  the  Bank  now,"  said  Sarle. 

The  Greek  stood  waiting. 

"  Have  you  not  been  paid  by  someone  else  ? " 
asked  Sarle  with  an  air  of  ferocity. 

"  Certainly,  Effendi,"  cried  the  Greek,  "  but  if  you 
need  a  trustworthy  man  " — 

"  No,"  said  Sarle,  and  the  bowing  Greek  withdrew. 

"  Come,"  said  Sarle  ;  and  they  went  to  the  Bank. 

"  Bring  ten  thousand  in  gold  and  ten  thousand  in 
orders  on  the  Bank,"  said  Osman's  Bey's  letter.  And 
when  the  people  at  the  Bank  understood  that  this 
long,  thin  Englishman  was  the  man  who  had  a  credit 
with  them  for  a  hundred  thousand  English  pounds, 
they  pestered  him  with  attentions  which  he  could  not 
endure. 

"  My  friend  will  do  all  the  necessary  business,"  he 
said,  "  unless  you  want  my  signature  presently." 

And  he  pulled  the  latest  Figaro  from  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  a  chair  in  the  corner. 

"  Sign,  villain  !  "  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  now  let's  go. 
What  shall  we  offer  to  the  other  villain  across  the 
water  ?  Pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  a  nip  of  brandy  if 
he  does  not  compound  for  his  sins  by  adhering  to 
the  spirit  of  Mahomet's  injunctions." 

"  And  must  I  give  him  more  money  ?  " 

"You  may  suggest  a  little  more  will  be  sent  to 
him  when  we  reach  Nassa  safely." 

"  Shall  we  ? " 
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"  I  hope  so.  It  would  be  bad  luck  to  fall  at  the 
first  hurdle  when  there  are  so  many." 

They  dined  as  quietly  as  possible  with  the  street 
uproar  of  vivid  Constantinople  in  their  ears.  The 
din  was  terrific  ;  the  air  vibrant. 

"  I  dream,"  said  Singleton,  "  and  you  are  a 
dreamer." 

"la  dreamer  ?  "  cried  Sarle.  "  No,  I'm  practical 
to  my  finger  tips.  That's  why  I'm  not  famous.  I've 
not  enough  dream  in  me.  I  am  like  the  parrot  that 
talked  too  much.  Now  the  man  who  does  things 
really  is  like  Loder  of  South  Africa.  He  dreams, 
but  dreams  possibilities,  and  looks  at  people  with  a 
cold  and  almost  fishy  eye,  so  that  the  greatest  plan 
of  his  seems  a  matter  to  be  compassed  easily.  He 
sits  in  a  rocking-chair  under  the  verandah,  and  jerks 
a  few  rough  words  together  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
for  he's  no  vocal  artist ;  and  those  few  words  repre- 
sent the  essence  of  reality.  Then  he's  not  excitable. 
For  people  distrust  those  who  are  excitable.  And 
he  never  gives  himself  away  by  writing  letters.  And 
he  keeps  his  weaknesses  to  himself,  which  is  the  great 
art  of  your  real  strong  man.  Probably  he  sits  on 
his  stoep  wondering  how  the  deuce  it  is  people  think 
him  strong  at  all.  You  will  notice  as  you  go  on 
learning  that  the  man  who  forgets  his  weaknesses 
comes  to  grief.  This  is  the  danger  of  swelled  head, 
my  son.  A  man  with  that  plays  with  his  cards 
on  the  table,  and  probably  gets  pipped.  But  I'm 
diverging  and  showing  my  own  character." 

"  But  you've  carried  this  scheme  through ! "  said 
Singleton. 

"  We,  not  I ! " 

"  You  were  the  origin." 
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Sarle  lighted  a  cigar. 

"  Perhaps  yes,  and  perhaps  no.  Anyhow,  Osman 
was  necessary,  and  so  were  you.  When  I  put  that 
absurd  advertisement  in  the  papers  I  was  almost 
throwing  it  up.  For  I'd  been  trying  to  raise  my 
financier  for  years.  You've  hardly  a  notion  how 
much  work  I've  done  over  this  idea — this  mad  idea." 

"  Oh,  I  have,  though/'  said  Singleton  admiringly. 
"  I  think  you  a  wonderful  chap.  And  when  I  saw 
you  I  said" — 

"What!" 

"  That  I'd  as  soon  take  your  word  as  any  other 
man's  bond.  It  was  in  your  eyes." 

Sarle  reached  out  his  hand. 

"  That's  good  of  you.  But  don't  you  overrate  me, 
my  son.  You  don't  know  my  weaknesses  yet.  I'm 
even  now  half  broken  down  with  worries.  A  little 
more  making  arrangements  would  have  ended  me. 
Thank  the  Lord  that  so  much  is  done  and  the  active 
work  is  commencing." 

"  Did  you  have  to  do  so  much  ?  " 

Sarle  laughed. 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  speak  of.  I  had  to  plan  out  a 
scheme  of  the  most  complicated  description.  That 
was  done  before  I  knew  you.  It  is  all  arranged  with 
alternative  courses  at  every  point.  I  have  con- 
structed a  dozen  defences  according  to  circumstances 
if  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  own  people.  If  we 
fall  into  the  claws  of  the  Persians  they  will  be  forced 
to  give  us  up  unless  we  are  killed  right  off.  My 
instructions  to  Ross  took  me  a  month.  I  hope  you 
will  meet  him.  And  it  was  I  who  got  Osman  to  send 
his  brother  into  the  north-east  of  Persia.  For  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Ameer.  Why,  there's  just 
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a  chance  that  Osman  Junior  might  really  pull  off  a 
big  thing.  For  the  Shah  hasn't  a  shred  of  character 
left  up  there  by  now.  And  all  the  time  I've  been 
trying  not  to  fall  in  love." 

"  She's  a  very  pretty  woman,"  said  Singleton  con- 
templatively as  he  recalled  Edith  Cazenove. 

"  Oh,  she's  all  that,  and  has  a  real  head  too," 
replied  the  doctor ;  "  but  I  don't  want  to  marry  yet." 

"  How  did  you  know  her  first  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you?  I  escorted  her  out  of  Teheran 
years  ago,  when  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  only  pre- 
vented from  adding  her  to  his  harem  by  the  British 
Ambassador." 

"  Is  she  plucky  ?  " 

"  Dangerously  plucky.  She  told  me,  and  she 
certainly  meant  it,  that  if  the  Shah  had  roped  her  in, 
she  would  have  killed  him.  When  she's  mad  she 
looks  like  Judith." 

"  Who  was  Judith  ?  " 

"  The  woman  who  killed  Holofernes." 

"  And  who  was  Holofernes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ask  me  another !  "  said  Sarle,  rather  languidly. 
"  Let's  get  our  man  and  go  out  a  bit." 


CHAPTER    IX 
OSMAN  BEY 

THE  two  archaeologists,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Sultan,  gained  neither  knew  how,  started 
on  their  Asia  Minor  ride  the  day  after  Suleiman 
Pacha  returned  their  visit  and  got  half  drunk  on 
brandy. 

"  May  you  see  many  fine  buildings,"  said  Suleiman 
with  a  leer. 

"  May  we  never  lack  ruins,"  cried  Sarle  cheerfully. 
"  We  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done,  and  will 
acquaint  Osman  Bey  with  your  kindness." 

The  Pacha  sobered  a  little. 

"  You  will  tell  him  I  did  all  he  asked  ? "  he  said 
anxiously. 

"  We  will,"  cried  Sarle. 

And  as  they  rode  he  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Suleiman  feared  Osman.  For  fear  him  he  did. 

"  This  Osman  is  the  devil,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
suppose  he  knew  Suleiman  in  the  old  time,  and  has 
him  in  his  power  somehow  or  other.  But  there,  how 
do  we  know  that  the  Sultan  himself  has  not  been 
backing  Osman  ?  " 

"Then  you  don't  trust  Osman's  word?"  asked 
Singleton  in  astonishment. 

79 
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"  I  trust  him,  but  he's  truly  an  Oriental,  though  an 
Albanian,  and  may  have  other  motives  than  I  know. 
He's  an  astounding  character — deep,  simple,  crafty, 
childlike,  heroic,  and  yet  very  wise.  That's  the  reason 
I  believe  there  is  something  behind  him  that  I  don't 
know." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  this  is  the  wildest  thing  ever  put  in 
train,"  said  the  doctor.  "  And  unless  he  had  some 
other  reason  than  mere  love  of  a  row  and  an 
adventure  he  would  not  have  been  in  it,  wild  as  he 
was  to  get  back  again  to  his  old  life.  I  think  some 
thousands  of  your  money  may  actually  be  in  Razzet 
Bey's  hands." 

"  And  who's  he  ?  " 

"  The  foul  scoundrel  who  is  the  Sultan's  favourite," 
said  Sarle. 

The  doctor  lectured  for  five  minutes  on  the  life 
and  moralities  of  the  Sultan  and  his  entourage  of 
villainy. 

"As  I  told  you,  anything  is  possible  to  money. 
Do  you  remember  I  called  you  the  Gold-Torpedo  ? 
With  sufficient  cash  you  may  blow  even  H.M.S. 
England  out  of  the  water.  Give  me  the  money,  and 
I'll  make  Russia  a  Republic.  Give  me  the  money, 
and  I'll  create  an  Emperor  for  the  United  States. 
Money  is  bottled  energy.  When  the  Jews  control  it 
all  look  out  for  the  New  Jerusalem  and  a  new  Ghetto 
for  Galilaeans.  God  is  great,  and  nowadays  His  name 
is  Gold." 

He  paused,  then  rode  a  bit  closer  to  his  companion. 

"  And  I'm  glad  to  meet  a  man  who  is  no  slavish 
worshipper  of  it,  Singleton." 

Carew  Singleton  looked  pleased. 
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"  It  has  its  temptations.     Isn't  this  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  crime,"  said  the  doctor,  "  an  inter- 
national crime,  and  when  (or  if)  we  come  armed 
into  Teheran,  the  gold  -  worshippers  will  be  most 
annoyed." 

That  night  they  camped  out  in  the  open. 

They  rode  next  day  and  the  day  after  across 
fertile  plains  and  across  plains  that  had  been  fertile 
ere  the  Kurds  came  down  upon  Armenia.  Then  the 
country  rolled  and  rose  in  hills  and  grew  wilder. 

"  Buildings !  In  the  name  of  Architecture,  where 
are  they  ?  But  as  Suleiman  said,  God  is  great,  and 
may  have  caused  some  to  arise  in  the  night  at  Nassa," 
cried  Sarle. 

"  Our  men  look  on  us  as  madmen." 

The  doctor  laughed. 

"  And  probably  disbelieve  the  architectural  theory 
as  Suleiman  did.  What  creatures  these  Armenians 
are!  Armenie  bokh  the  Turks  call  them,  Armenian 
dirt,  bond-slaves.  When  will  the  next  wiping  out 
come?" 

"  Europe  won't  permit  it." 

"Won't  permit  it,"  bellowed  Sarle;  "can  they  stop 
it  ?  But  the  Turk  is  a  fool." 

So  the  week  passed,  and  Nassa  came  nigh. 

"  Are  you  toughened  to  the  saddle  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 
"  Remember  what  a  ride  is  before  you." 

"  Tough  ?     I'm  tanned,"  said  Singleton. 

That  night  they  camped  ten  miles  from  Nassa. 
And  when  the  moon  rose  at  the  third  hour  of  the 
night  a  horseman  came  to  their  camp. 

"  Have  you  two  Franks  with  you  ?  "  he  asked  the 
gorgeous  dragoman. 

"  Two  Franks  who  are  Engliz." 
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"  Whom  God  has  affected  with  a  desire  to  behold 
ruins  ?  " 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  dragoman. 

And  the  horseman  came  to  the  camp-fire  by  which 
Singleton  and  Sarle  sat  smoking. 

"Est-ce  que  vous  allez  a  1'Orient,  messieurs?"  he 
asked  swiftly. 

"  Vers  1'Ouest  par  TOrient,"  said  Sarle. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  horseman,  and  squatting  on 
his  heels,  he  lighted  a  cigarette  on  a  hot  coal.  "  Then 
I  will  go  with  you  to  Kassik.  My  lords  are  well  ?  " 

"  We  are  well,"  said  Sarle ;  "  and  is  our  friend 
well?" 

"The  Bey  is  a  mountain  of  strength,"  said  the 
Kurd,  "  but  this  Franji  tongue  breaks  my  teeth." 

And  Sarle  spoke  with  him  in  Turkish,  and  then 
called  the  dragoman. 

"  Ahmed,  I  take  this  man  into  my  service." 

And  the  dragoman  smiled. 

They  rode  through  Nassa,  and  on  the  third  day 
afterwards  camped  by  a  ruined  mosque  among  the 
hills.  As  the  darkness  fell  upon  the  little  valley,  and 
their  camp-fire  crackled  and  blazed,  the  Kurd  ran  a 
few  yards  from  the  fire.  He  put  his  ear  to  the  earth, 
and  the  men  about  the  camp  were  quiet. 

"  My  lord  comes,"  he  said  when  he  returned  ;  "  for  I 
have  heard  the  thunder  of  his  horses." 

Listen  as  they  would  they  heard  nothing  for  five 
long  minutes.  And  in  the  swift  darkness,  unlighted 
yet  by  the  moon,  they  saw  nothing. 

And  then  they  heard  one  horse's  gallop  plainly. 
"  My  lord  Osman  Bey,  Osman  Arslan,  Osman  the 
Lion,"  said  the  Kurd. 

And  behind  him  a  squadron. 
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"  His  chosen  men,  and  of  them  am  I,"  said  Osman's 
messenger. 

And  the  next  moment  Osman  Bey  came  out  of  the 
night,  and  sprang  from  his  horse. 

"  May  Allah  be  with  you." 

"  And  with  you  also,"  said  Sarle. 

And  Singleton  rubbed  his  eyes  to  rub  out  the 
dream  as  he  shook  hands  with  him  who  had  been 
for  a  while  an  Englishman  and  was  now  lord  of 
thousands  in  the  uttermost  wilds  of  Kurdistan. 

"  Did  any  molest  you  on  your  way  ?  " 

"  Your  spirit  was  with  us,"  said  Sarle  with  a 
strange  laugh.  "  Could  a  wandering  robber  hinder 
us,  who  are  robbers  indeed  ?  How  is  it  with  you  ? " 

They  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  the  others  withdrew. 
Only  the  Kurd  AH  Bedredeen  Khan  stayed  near,  and 
Osman  introduced  him. 

"  Oh,  it  is  well !  I  must  have  been  born  under  a 
lucky  star  after  all.  For  all  I  say  goes  like  the 
words  of  a  mollah  among  Ghazis ;  and  even  Mahomet 
Pacha  has  ceased  to  send  word  of  my  doings  to 
Stamboul." 

"  And  did  he  send  ?  " 

"  He  sent,"  said  Osman.  "  But  his  letters  came  to 
me." 

"  And  the  messengers  ? "  asked  Singleton. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  in  Paradise,"  said 
Osman. 

"  Good  Lord,"  cried  Singleton. 
And  Sarle  laughed  lightly.     For  Singleton  amused 
him. 

"  Peacemaker,  can  you  make  peace  here  ?  " 
"  He  means  they  were  killed  ?  " 
"  Assuredly." 
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Singleton  sat  amazed,  and  stared  curiously  at 
Osman,  who  was  now  an  Oriental. 

"  Do  you  remember  England  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  said  Osman  with  a  twinkling  eye  ; 
"  and  what  sort  of  people  live  there  ?  But,  doctor, 
was  Suleiman  all  he  should  have  been  ? " 

"  We  are  here,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  what  hold 
have  you  on  him  ?  " 

"  I  hold  him  with  a  bowstring  round  his  fat  throat," 
replied  Osman  shortly. 

"  And  how  do  things  go?  " 

"  Like  fire  when  grass  is  dry.  Smoke  and  I  will 
tell  you."  He  stared  at  the  fire  and  then  looked 
round. 

"  By  Allah's  shrine  but  it  is  wonderful.  I  have 
these  Kurds  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  for  they  re- 
membered me,  and  when  I  came  it  was  a  festival. 
And  among  those  over  the  border  they  believe  that 
the  Shah  has  sold  Persia  to  the  Russians  ;  and  here, 
on  this  side,  some  are  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  me, 
for  knowing  I  was  exiled  they  believe  I  am  back  with 
the  Khalif's  permission  and  am  doing  his  work.  They 
hear  that  Russia  is  moving  into  Armenia,  and  will 
swallow  Kurdistan.  And  I  have  shown  the  chiefs 
that  the  only  way  is  to  raid  Teheran  and  thus  cause 
an  awakening  among  the  nations  of  Frangistan,  who 
hate  the  Russians.  And  you  being  English,  they 
believe  the  English  are  on  their  side.  For  this  is 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The  Khalif  will  wrench 
half  Persia  from  the  schismatic  Shiites,  and  the  ortho- 
dox will  prevail !  I  have  persuaded  them  that  the 
English  are  becoming  Moslems  at  last.  And  on  the 
Afghan  border  the  trouble  increases  ;  they  have  sent 
the  flower  of  their  troops  there ;  even  half  the 
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Gholam-i-Shah,  the  slaves  of  the  king,  his  body- 
guard, are  on  their  way.  From  Luristan  many 
thousands  of  their  best  have  gone  towards  Khor- 
assan.  Teheran  is  but  an  unwalled  garden  ;  it  is 
denuded  of  troops,  and  the  money  which  was  to 
rebuild  the  fortifications  is  needed  elsewhere.  And 
I  have  sent  word  to  Teheran  that  the  stir  here  por- 
tends a  tribal  outburst  between  chiefs,  whom  I  have 
made  friends  after  years  of  strife." 

"  Good,"  said  Sarle,  "  you  are  a  prophet  warrior, 
Osman.  But  a  little  more  and  you  might  be  Sultan, 
Bin-el-Sultan." 

"  But  no  Kajar,"  said  Osman.  "Though  the  Kajars, 
from  which  Nasr-ed-Din  says  he  springs,  be  fighters, 
what  are  they  to  my  fathers  ?  " 

His  eyes  burnt  like  coals.  Then  he  turned  to 
Carew  Singleton. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  I  begin  to  think  I  am  very  much  frightened,"  said 
Carew. 

"  Good  ! "  cried  Osman  ;  "  you  are  not  yet  blooded. 
When  you  ride  your  first  man  down  you  will  be  a 
man." 

"  And  when  does  the  trouble  begin  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  On  the  third  day  from  this.  To-morrow  we  shall 
be  at  Kassik,  the  next  day  on  Azerb,  and  on  the 
third  we  cross  the  border.  But  let  us  sleep." 

And  Singleton  slept  and  dreamed  a  dream  of 
smoky  Tophet,  where  Afreets  made  mouths  at  him, 
and,  cutting  him  up  with  yataghans,  fried  him  on 
hot  coals.  Which  being  interpreted  later  in  the 
night  meant  that  he  was  sleeping  where  red  ants 
were. 

His  morning  dreams  were  heroic. 
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The  envoys  from  England  were  received  with  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  a  thousand  horsemen  escorted 
them  into  Kassik. 

"  Where  are  our  ruins  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  We  can  make  them  in  Teheran,"  said  Osman  ; 
"  and  with  the  Shah's  treasure  we  will  build  ourselves 
palaces." 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  RIDE  TO  TEHERAN 

AS  a  mountain  stream  begins  from  the  quiet  lake 
on  the  great  divide,  and  drips  over  a  mossy 
rock,  and  then  is  a  shallow  brook  that  hardly  murmurs, 
but  soon  gathers  strength, so  was  it  with  Osman's  Kurd- 
ish raiders.  And  as  the  brook  swirls,  and  from  every 
hollow  draws  volume  for  its  downward  course,  so  every 
valley  sent  more  and  more  men,  with  eager  faces  set 
towards  the  fertile  East,  where  Nasr-ed-Din  reigned. 

"  To  Teheran  ! " 

"  Shall  so  fair  a  land  fall  to  the  Nazarene !  Oh, 
preach  a  jehad,  a  holy  war ! " 

And  as  the  brook  is  no  longer  to  be  leapt  across, 
but  grows  wide  and  deep  and  loud,  so  the  bands 
became  an  army  that  murmured  as  it  went.  A 
hundred  horses  were  a  thousand ;  that  thousand  be- 
came two,  and  now  the  river  of  men  poured  onward, 
a  mass  alive  with  power,  full  of  ancient  fighting 
instincts,  only  capable  of  fullest  growth  when  num- 
bers became  innumerable.  They  asked  no  longer 
where  they  went,  but  rode  with  loose  rein  down  the 
mountain-side.  Stray  parties  of  Kurds  fled  before 
them  ;  then  stayed,  returned,  were  drawn  in  and  held 
as  a  magnet  holds  steel  filings. 
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"  To  fight  the  infidel ! " 

"  The  Shah  has  sold  us,"  said  the  Persian  Kurds. 

"  Their  Shah  has  allied  himself  with  Nazarenes  ;  he 
himself  is  a  Nazarene  since  he  went  to  Franjistan," 
cried  the  Turkish  Kurds. 

And  Osman  Bey  rode  at  their  head,  and  with  him 
were  Sarle  Pacha,  of  &pachalik  unknown,  and  by  him 
was  Singleton  Bey,  clad,  to  his  astonishment,  like  a 
Kurdish  warrior.  The  two  Englishmen  rode  big  grey 
Turkoman  horses,  with  large  lean  heads,  and  the 
lighter  Osman  crossed  an  Arab. 

Each  hour  of  the  rapid  day  brought  Osman  news, 
for  his  agents  spread  from  the  border  through  the 
south  of  Azerbaijan  into  Teheran. 

"  The  wire  is  down,"  said  Osman, "  and  our  beloved 
Nasr-ed-Din  can  hear  nothing  of  us  yet." 

They  thanked  Allah  for  hardy  horses  that  devoured 
the  rocky  way.  And  hour  by  hour  the  higher  hills 
sank  behind  them  and  more  level  land  came  in  view. 
Each  camping-ground  was  settled  beforehand.  The 
wild  locusts  of  Kurds  ate  up  the  land  and  yet  spread 
sedition  against  the  Shah.  In  excitement  the  great 
Lie  prevails. 

"  Down  with  the  Nazarenes  ! " 

But  had  the  Shah  left  Teheran  or  not  ?  Had  he 
gone,  as  they  said,  with  the  Gholam-i-Shah  towards 
Afghanistan  ?  They  came  to  Hozar  and  found  the 
telegraph  wire  still  standing.  A  foolish  Kurd  was  in 
the  office,  and  the  man  of  the  telegraphs  was  lying  on 
the  floor  dead.  The  Kurd  was  staring  at  the  ticking 
instrument  that  called  for  a  reply  with  furious  im- 
patience. Osman  alighted  from  his  horse. 

"  Come,  Sarle,"  he  cried ;  and  Sarle  ran  in. 

"  You  understand  this,"  said  Osman.     "  Answer !  " 
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And  Sarle  answered. 

"  Here  am  /." 

"  His  Majesty  himself  desires  to  know  if  all  things 
are  quiet  on  the  border  ?  "  tapped  the  sounder. 

"  They  are  quiet"  said  Sarle,  "  but  a  storm  blows> 
and  we  fear  for  the  wire" 

And  then  Osman  cut  the  wires.     They  rode  on. 

"  You  have  spoken  with  Nasr-ed-Din,"  said  Osman. 

"  Do  you  then  know  Persian  ? "  asked  Singleton, 
open-eyed. 

"  Does  he  know  it  ?  "  asked  Osman,  laughing ;  "  has 
he  not  written  verses  in  Irani  ?  He  is  the  son  of 
Omar  Khayam." 

"  The  Lion  and  the  Lizard  shall  keep  the  Court 
where  the  Shah  glories,"  said  Sarle. 

And  he  sang : 

' '  The  rate  of  enough  for  travelling  men, 

Ohe,  ohe,  ohe  ! 

Is  the  rate  of  too  much  for  nine  in  ten, 
Ohe  ! " 

"  So  I  told  him  all  was  quiet  along  the  Potomac," 
he  laughed  as  he  rode  with  a  loose  rein.  "  Shall  we 
ever  see  him  ?  " 

"  Let  us  trust  so,"  said  Osman. 

They  came  to  a  good  road  for  Persia,  when  roads 
were  not  yet  made  by  Germans  and  Russians,  and 
the  pace  increased.  Many  fell  by  the  way,  for  many 
horses  tired.  But  Persia  is  a  land  of  horses,  and  it  is 
a  poor  Kurd  who  cannot  smell  out  a  spare  horse,  if 
there  be  one  within  reach.  They  caught  a  band  of 
the  Shah's  own  on  their  way  from  the  great  stud  farm 
in  Azerbaijan.  They  brought  three  for  the  leaders, 
and  more  for  the  chiefs  who  rode  with  them. 

"  He   has  good   cattle,"   said    Sarle.      "  May    his 
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treasury  increase  till  we  come.  When  Nadir  Shah 
looted  Delhi  he  never  thought  of  this." 

"Nor  of  his  throat  being  cut  at  Meshed,"  said 
Osman,  "  when  the  loot  was  lost  till  Agha  Mohamed 
got  it  back." 

"  Good  Mohamed,"  said  Singleton.  "  Did  the  Koh-i- 
nur  belong  to  that  lot  ?  " 

"  The  Afghans  in  Nadir  Shah's  army  got  it.  But 
the  Darya-i-nur  is  at  Teheran,"  replied  Osman. 

That  night  a  party  of  miserable  Persian  Kazaks 
fell  all-astounded  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces  ere  Osman  could  stay  the  fight. 
Singleton  and  Sarle  rode  with  him  headlong. 

"  Good  God,"  said  Singleton,  "  it  makes  me  sick." 

"Tut,"  cried  Sarle;  but  he  was  soon  busy  with  their 
own  wounded.  They  sent  back  ten  men  who  could 
ride,  and  the  wounded  men  cursed  destiny. 

"  Can  you  help,  Singleton  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

And  Singleton  helped  while  blood  spurted  on  him. 

"  Good  man,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  you  are  a 
brick." 

"  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  my  own,"  said  Singleton 
eagerly,  "  and  after  a  little  while  " — 

"Of  course,"  cried  Sarle,  "but  it  will  be  to- 
morrow." 

The  fastest  horsemen  scouted  on  ahead  for  miles, 
covering  the  country  with  a  net  that  brought  in  every 
horse,  leaving  none  for  the  carrying  of  news  to 
Teheran.  And  yet  rumours  came  there. 

But  rumour  had  to  compete  with  actual  news  of 
fighting  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  For  the 
Kizilbashes,  who,  like  most  Persians,  are  Shiahs,  had 
fallen  out  at  Herat  with  some  orthodox  Sunnis, 
and  a  Sunni  Mollah  had  called  the  Kizilbashes  in 
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open  bazaar,  "  children  of  dirt,  sons  of  burnt  fathers," 
whereupon  had  been  bloodshed,  and  of  the  Kizilbashes 
three  had  been  slain.  So  red  war  flowered  on  the 
border,  and  Abd-ul-Rahman  remonstrated  with  Nasr- 
ed-Din ;  and  the  nomad  king  of  the  great  Kajar  line 
was  sincerely  troubled,  and  sent  half  his  bodyguard 
even,  with  a  contingent  of  righting  Bakhtiaris  from 
Luristan,  to  calm  matters  down.  And  he  wrote  a 
peaceable  message  to  the  Ameer :  "  My  royal  brother 
knows  what  these  righting  sons  of  Shaitan  are.  How 
can  the  fathers  of  such  people  have  peace  ?  " 

And  it  was  said  in  Teheran  that  His  Sacred  Majesty 
was  much  engaged  with  a  new  addition  to  the  harem 
side  of  his  house,  which  fell  out  awkwardly  in  the 
hour  when  earthquakes  threatened  as  though  the 
north-east  were  volcanic  Afsher,  and  when  an  aval- 
anche, unseen  and  unheard  of,  came  from  the  west, 
like  snow  from  lofty  and  imperial  Demavend. 

"  If  we  are  not  met  in  the  morning  we  shall  sweep 
Teheran  unopposed,"  said  Osman.  And  very  early 
in  the  dawn  of  that  splendid  autumn  day  the  army  of 
Kurdish  locusts  flew  for  the  Garden  City. 

"  Wonderful  colour,"  said  Sarle,  "  though  the  green 
of  spring  and  early  summer  is  dead.  And  see ! 
see ! " 

Out  of  the  gloom  of  dawn  sprang  a  cone  of  pale 
fire  as  the  unseen  eastern  sun  shone  upon  the  ancient 
volcanic  cone  of  Demavend. 

"  A  mountain  of  mountains,"  said  Osman  ;  "  Sultan 
of  the  loftiest  Persian  range  ! " 

The  peak  glowed  like  a  pink  star,  and  was  then  a 
pink  cone ;  dawn  ran  down  its  sunny  sides  like  golden 
cataracts  into  the  vast  sea  of  night  that  still  beat 
about  the  cliffs  beneath.  And  with  a  mighty  rush 
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the  sun  uprose  and  day  broke  upon  the  day  of 
battle. 

Carew  Singleton  sighed  with  ineffable  joy. 

"  Beyond  is  Teheran,"  said  Sarle.  "  We  shall  see 
it  at  noon." 

And  the  river  of  men  behind  the  leaders  murmured 
with  delight. 

"  The  old  days  return,"  said  a  white-bearded  tribes- 
man. 

"We  have  been  ruled  too  much,"  cried  another. 
"  What  place  has  there  been  for  men  these  long 
years  ?  " 

"  We  have  eaten  ourselves  and  have  slain  our  own 
kin  lest  our  swords  should  rust,"  said  the  old  warrior. 
"  But  now  we  will  slay  an  enemy." 

Osman  reined  in  his  horse  and  drew  aside  upon 
a  rocky  spur,  and  with  him  stood  the  Prankish 
leaders. 

"  Men,"  cried  Osman,  "  since  last  I  led  some  of  you 
the  world  has  changed,  and  I  charge  you  that  you 
slay  none  but  those  who  resist  with  arms.  But  the 
spoils  of  Teheran  are  yours  lest  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Muscovites,  sold  by  a  renegade  of  the 
tribe  of  Kajar." 

"  We  hear  you,  Osman  Bey,"  said  the  tribal  chief- 
tains ;  "  and  as  you  say,  so  shall  it  be.  On  our  heads 
be  it ! " 

And  the  river  flowed  on. 

Once  more  Osman  and  his  friends  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  column. 

"  Tell  us  the  truth,  brother,"  said  Sarle  to  Osman ; 
"  but  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  The  treasury  of  the  Shah,"  answered  Osman. 

"  Not  his  treasury,"  said  Sarle.     "  But "— 
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"  The  avenging  of  blood  then,"  cried  Osman 
savagely  ;  "  and  I  avow  it.  He  slew  my  brother  years 
ago,  and  years  ago  I  swore,  if  Allah  indeed  were 
merciful,  that  I  would  meet  him  in  his  own  city,  and, 
Sultan  though  he  be,  show  him  how  men  of  my  race 
avenge  themselves." 

"  Destiny  brought  us  together,  and,  for  one  brother, 
has  given  you  two,"  said  Sarle.  "  But  I  knew  this, 
Osman." 

"  Give  me  the  dog's  life  and  you  can  have  all  Nadir 
Shah's  loot  from  Delhi.  For  his  life  I  would  give 
you  the  treasures  of  Mecca,  what  there  is  now  and 
what  was  taken  from  it  before,"  cried  Osman,  laugh- 
ing. "  Oh,  Sultan,  Bin-el-Sultan,  Nasr-ed-Din,  Kajar, 
I  come,  I  come  ! " 

He  spurred  his  horse,  and  bounding  ahead  stayed 
alone  for  a  minute.  He  reined  up  and  let  the  others 
join  him.  With  them  then  was  Mansur,  chief  of  the 
Kurds  of  Kassik. 

"  You  remember  my  brother  Achmed  ? "  said 
Osman  to  Mansur. 

"  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  lion,"  cried  Mansur. 
"  Did  he  not  die  in  Afghanistan?  " 

"  He  died  in  Teheran,"  said  Osman  harshly,  "  and 
he  died  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Mozuffer  Mirza, 
who  is  dead.  But  Nasr-ed-Din  gave  him  to  Mozuffer 
as  though  he  were  a  precious  carpet,  a  present  from 
Sultan  to  Kaimakam,  and  Mozuffer  smote  him  in  the 
face  with  his  slipper  and  hewed  off  his  head,  and  so 
I  go  to  seek  the  Shah.  He  is  a  green  pasture,  my 
locusts ! " 

At  noon  or  after,  they  saw  Teheran  glitter  on  the 
plain,  and  an  hour  later  they  chased,  but  did  not 
catch,  ten  horsemen  who  rode  fast  to  the  city. 
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"  He  will  have  two  hours  to  prepare,"  said  Osman, 
"  and  I  reckoned  on  his  having  two  days  ! " 

They  tightened  their  girths  and  rode  towards  that 
fair  star  of  the  East.  The  noise  of  them  was  like  the 
sound  of  loosed  waters. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  SHAH  AND  A  WOMAN 

EDITH  CAZENOVE  was  but  five  days  ahead 
of  the  incursion  when  she  landed  at  Enzelli 
after  crossing  the  Caspian  from  Baku.  An  English- 
woman travelling  alone  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Russians  on  the  General  Baryatinsky. 

"  She  actually  knows  some  Russian,"  said  one  of  the 
officers. 

"And  talks  Persian!"  cried  another.  "What  a 
woman  !  Oh,  and  so  handsome  ! " 

"  She's  a  spy.  These  English  have  their  spies 
everywhere.  St.  Petersburg  swarms  with  them.  I 
have  met  them  even  in  Finland,"  said  one  young 
officer,  who  was  a  Finn.  "  They  take  photographs 
and  laugh  and  say  that  the  English  must  travel  or 
die.  But  this  one  is  too  good-looking  to  be  English." 

"  Oh,  on  the  contrary  " — 

And  they  argued  over  the  quiet  woman  who  sat 
staring  across  the  Enzelli  lagoon,  wondering  if  travel- 
ling in  Persia  was  at  all  improved  in  five  years. 

"  That  Kasvin  Road  ! "  she  sighed,  "  and  the  rest- 
houses  and  the  fleas !  Oh,  why  am  I  here  ?  I  am  a 
fool ! " 

That  she  had  a  passport  at  all,  and  that  it  was 
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vised,  surprised  the  functionary  who  inspected  it. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  furnish  her  with  one  at  a 
price,  and  spoke  to  her  in  execrable  French.  She 
answered  in  pure  Irani,  and  the  official  was  astounded. 

"  Madame,  are  you  not  Persian  yourself? "  he 
demanded. 

"  I  am  English.  But  all  English  people  can  speak 
Persian,  if  they  choose,"  said  Edith  coolly.  "  When 
can  I  leave  here  ?  " 

At  Menzil  only  on  the  road  to  Teheran  was  she 
fairly  comfortable,  and  she  for  once  blessed  the 
Russians  and  that  prince  of  theirs  for  whose  sake 
some  small  improvements  had  been  made.  And  yet 
had  the  road  been  worse  what  befell  her  might  not 
have  happened,  and  it  might  have  chanced  she  would 
never  have  seen  the  man  she  loved  again. 

For  as  she  drove  onward  from  Menzil  down  the 
dusty  road,  remembering  how  years  ago  she  had 
travelled  the  same  way  to  become  the  English 
governess  of  the  children  of  Ali  Mirza,  the  Zil-es- 
Sultan,  she  went  onward  to  a  strange  meeting, 
and  Sarle  faded  from  her  mind  for  a  while  as  she 
recalled  her  parting  from  His  Sacred  Majesty  the 
Shah. 

They  had  met  in  Ali  Mirza's  house,  and  when  the 
young  Englishwoman  was  presented  to  him,  he  eyed 
her  with  much  appreciation. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  Ali  Mirza,"  said  His 
Majesty. 

"  But  she  knows  quite  a  little  Persian,  your 
Majesty,"  suggested  Ali  Mirza. 

"  So  much  the  better.  They  say  I  love  the  Franks, 
but  I  do  not  love  their  languages.  So  you  can  speak 
Persian,  mademoiselle  ? " 
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"  A  little,  your  Majesty.  It  is  a  beautiful  language, 
and  I  desire  to  learn  it." 

"  Do  you  have  her  taught,  Ali  Mirza  ?  "  asked  the 
Shah. 

"  No,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Edith's  employer,  who 
began  to  find  his  king's  interest  in  his  governess  a 
little  embarrassing. 

"  Then  I  will  send  Agha  the  Scribe  daily  to  her  in 
order  that  she  may  learn  quickly." 

And  he  dismissed  Edith  with  a  kindly  Sultanic 
smile. 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  the  Shah  ;  "  I  will  teach  her 
myself." 

"And  what  would  the  ambassador  say?"  asked 
Ali  Mirza. 

"  He  should  be  glad  to  have  English  influence  in  my 
harem,"  replied  the  Sultan.  "  She  is  beautiful ;  I 
must  see  her  again." 

And  before  six  months  had  passed,  Edith  Cazenove 
had  the  honour  of  refusing  to  be  the  light  of  the 
Shah's  harem. 

He  behaved  like  a  child  and  threatened  to  take  her 
by  force.  She  referred  him  to  the  English  Embassy, 
and  when  next  the  ambassador  sought  audience  with 
him,  the  king  demanded  her  hand  as  a  favour  from 
the  English  nation,  and  promised  to  grant  the  long- 
delayed  firman  concerning  the  concession  of  the 
Teheran  waterworks. 

"What  does  the  lady  say?"  asked  Sir  Julius  Redburn. 

"  She  is  afraid  you  might  disapprove,  I  imagine," 
said  the  Shah.  "  You  are  in  the  position  here  of  her 
father  and  her  mother." 

"  Has  she  refused  the  honour  your  Majesty  wishes 
to  confer  on  her  ?  " 
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The  Shah  frowned. 

"  She  awaits  your  decision." 

"  Will  your  Majesty  send  for  her  ?  " 

But  the  king  preferred  not. 

"  AH  Mirza  will  bring  her  to  you.  And  if  she  con- 
sents, I  will  grant  the  water  concession." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  very  good." 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  irony  permitted  to 
ambassadors. 

"  And  I  will  open  the  Karun  to  navigation." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  ambassador,  and  to  speak  the 
truth  he  was  half  inclined  to  sacrifice  Edith  Caze- 
nove  on  the  spot.  For  the  opening  of  the  Karun 
was  a  great  point.  It  would  probably  displease 
the  Russians.  And  the  English  and  Russians  are 
the  Codlin  and  Short  of  Persia. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  is  this  I'm  told  ? "  asked 
the  kindly  old  man  when  Edith  was  brought  to  him. 
"Am  I  to  consider  you  lucky?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir  Julius,"  she  cried.  "  I  won't  go 
into  a  harem  indeed.  I  hate  him,  and  he's  horrid, 
with  his  twinkling  black  eyes.  And  how  many  wives 
has  he  got  already  ?  " 

"  It's  not  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha,"  said  the 
ambassador ;  "  and  besides  I'm  bad  at  figures.  But 
His  Majesty  certainly  gave  me  to  understand  that  you 
were  rather  in  favour  of  the  idea." 

"The  wretch!"  said  Edith.     "But  you  won't  let 
him  ?     Can  you  stop  him  ?  " 
Sir  Julius  smiled. 

"  My  dear,  I  represent  England  here,  and  you  are 
English.  He  will  do  nothing  unless  he  wants  war." 

"  War  about  me  ? "  cried  Edith.  "  Do  you  really 
mean  there  would  be  war  about  a  governess  ? " 
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"  Unless  he  grovelled,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"  Well,  that's  quite  comforting,"  mused  Edith ;  "  I 
never  knew  before  how  nice  it  was  to  be  English,  and 
to  have  such  ambassadors  as  you,  Sir  Julius." 

From  that  hour  dated  her  intense  interest  in  inter- 
national and  Oriental  politics. 

"  But  in  Persia  he  might  do  anything.  Suppose  I 
disappeared  ?  " 

"  I  will  pull  down  the  palace  with  these  hands," 
said  Sir  Julius;  "so  don't  be  frightened." 

"Then  can  I  stay?" 

"You  can  do  just  as  you  please,  my  dear." 

And  being  a  very  nice  old  man  she  let  him  kiss  her 
cheek.  To  have  been  wooed  by  a  Shah  and  kissed 
by  an  ambassador  all  in  one  day  might  have  turned 
many  heads,  but  it  only  gave  Edith  Cazenove  self- 
confidence.  Two  years  later  she  was  left  five  hundred 
a  year  and  went  home.  But  before  she  went  His 
Imperial  Majesty  insisted  on  seeing  her,  and  renewed 
his  offer. 

"  Certainly  not,  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith. 

"What  is  the  use  of  being  the  Shah?"  asked  His 
Sacred  Majesty,  and  he  went  hunting,  and,  for  a 
merciful  man,  was  very  hard  on  everyone  for  days 
afterwards. 

Now  once  again  Edith  Cazenove  was  flying  towards 
the  spider.  And  it  fell  out  that  Destiny  had  ordered 
the  nomad  king  to  go  hunting  or  riding  when  she 
came  within  twenty  miles  of  the  flat  roofs  of  Teheran. 
For  whenever  Nasr-ed-Din  was  much  troubled  he  got 
upon  horseback,  being  a  true  son  of  the  great  Kajar 
tribe.  And  with  him  went  a  party  of  the  Gholam-i- 
Shah  under  command  of  Malik  Mansur,  one  of  the 
Afshar  Shahsevends. 
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"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  towards  Afghanistan 
myself,"  thought  His  Majesty,  grumbling  in  his  mind. 
"  And  I  wonder  what  in  the  name  of  Shaitan  is  going 
on  in  Kurdistan." 

And  they  came  out  upon  the  Teheran  Road  as  the 
evening  fell  and  God's  pyramid  Demavend  glowed 
red-hot. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  His  Majesty,  looking  west. 

"  Kebleh  of  the  Universe,  it  is  the  post-cart  smashed 
up,  by  the  looks  of  it,"  said  Malik  Mansur. 

And  next  minute  Edith  Cazenove,  having  extricated 
herself  from  the  ruins,  stood  face  to  face  with  El 
Sultan,  Bin-el- Sultan,  Nasr-ed-Din,  Shah,  Kajar. 

His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  Edith  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns. 

"  Good-evening,  your  Most  Sacred  Majesty  :  these 
roads  are  not  roads." 

"  Ha,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  come  back  to  my 
Persia;  you  could  not  stay  away.  Why  have  you 
returned,  Editta  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wanted  to,  Centre  of  the  Universe," 
said  Edith,  losing  some  of  her  coolness. 

"  You  could  not  live  in  the  cold  West.  Did  you 
miss  the  nightingales,  my  beloved?"  asked  the 
Centre  of  the  Universe. 

"Oh,  your  Majesty" — 

The  Shah's  eyes  flashed. 

"  These  women !  Malik,  send  your  men,  get  a 
carriage.  This  lady  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

And  Malik  Mansur  bowed  low  across  his  saddle  to 
the  Prankish  woman,  who  looked  him  in  the  eyes  like 
a  strong  man. 

A  carriage  could  not  be  found,  but,  as  each  man  of 
the  escort  brought  by  force  everything  he  could  see, 
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in  half  an  hour  there  was  soon  the  motliest  array  of 
wretched  wheeled  vehicles  ever  got  together.  And 
by  the  time  they  came  there  was  little  occasion  for 
them,  for  the  post-cart  was  fixed  up  again.  A  Greek 
had  been  Edith's  companion,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  enter  the  mended  carriage  he  was  thrust  aside  by 
the  order  of  the  Shah. 

"  I  shall  complain  to  the  Shah,"  cried  the  son  of 
Athens,  not  in  the  choicest  Persian.  For  he  had  not 
discovered  who  was  before  him. 

"  Dog,  it  is  the  Shah,"  said  Malik.  "  It  will  lessen 
your  fat  to  walk." 

And  with  the  king  and  his  escort  for  her  escort 
Edith  Cazenove  rode  onward  to  the  city. 

"  Are  you  happy,  my  nightingale  ? "  asked  His 
Majesty  when  they  had  gone  five  miles. 

"  I  am  fairly  comfortable,"  replied  Edith,  who  was 
really  most  desperately  uncomfortable.  She  wondered 
what  was  going  to  happen.  She  had  read  determina- 
tion in  the  monarch's  eye. 

"  You  shall  be  happy,  my  English  bulbul,"  he  cried. 
"  Lo,  have  I  not  charged  myself  with  the  task  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  your  Sacred  Majesty  " —  began  Edith. 
But   he   galloped   on   ahead.      He   waited    to    hear 
nothing.     And  now  Teheran  showed  in  the  gloom. 
"  To  the  hotel,"  said  Edith. 

"  Hotel  du  Roi,"  cried  Nasr-ed-Din,  laughing ;  and 
with  a  cracking  of  whips  and  a  terrific  clatter  they 
drove  at  last  through  the  streets  where  the  king's 
good  subjects  sat  smoking  and  drinking  tea.  They 
came  suddenly  to  a  stop. 

"  It  is  your  palace,"  cried  Edith. 
"  And   yours,"   said   the   king   in    triumph ;  "  and 
yours." 
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"  I  refuse  to  enter,"  she  answered,  half  fainting. 

And  the  king  disappeared  as  the  carriage  drove 
into  the  court.  Edith  was  taken  out  of  the  carriage 
and  half  led,  half  carried  by  the  Kisler  Aghasi  himself 
to  a  room  that  looked  out  upon  the  gardens. 

She  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  treated 
her  like  a  sultana — but  was  unimpressed. 

"The  English  ambassador  will  release  me,"  she 
said.  And  the  Kisler  Aghasi  smiled. 

"And  who  shall  declare  to  him  that  madame  is 
here  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Go,  and  send  me  a  woman,"  she  said,  recovering 
herself  a  little. 

How  soon,  if  ever,  could  she  make  certain  that 
someone  would  know  of  her  being  in  the  palace? 
Mrs.  Hawker  by  now  had  her  letter,  and  would  be 
expecting  her.  Yet,  if  she  did  not  come,  where  and 
how  would  her  friend  learn  her  whereabouts?  She 
would  never  know,  thought  Edith  sombrely. 

And,  if  not,  what  kind  of  man  was  the  Shah  when 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  when  he  could  laugh  at  her 
powerlessness  ?  England  would  know  nothing  of  her 
lost  daughter  ;  could  neither  protect  nor  avenge  her. 

Yet  an  Englishman  might !  How  long  then  would 
it  be  before  Sarle  came  to  Teheran  upon  his  desperate 
and  mad  errand  ;  how  long  before  the  Kurdish  horse- 
men swarmed  down  upon  the  city  and  blew  in  the 
palace  gates  seeking  treasure  ?  It  should  be  in  less 
than  a  week  if  all  had  gone  according  to  the  raiders' 
calculations  ;  if  the  trouble  on  the  Afghan  frontier 
had  been  worked  properly  ;  if  the  Kurds  had  joined 
together;  if  Bertrand  or  Osman  Arslan  Bey  had 
been  as  cunning  as  he  seemed,  as  powerful  with  the 
tribes,  as  brave,  as  audacious.  But  then,  in  the 
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infinite  complexity  of  the  plan,  with  all  its  wheels 
within  wheels,  its  thousand  chances  of  failure,  who 
could  be  surprised  if  nothing  came  of  it ;  if  there  was 
a  flash  in  the  pan,  if  the  fuse  declined  to  act,  if  the 
train  of  powder  fizzled  and  died  without  producing 
the  explosion  which  would  rouse  the  world  to  action  ? 

But  if  the  thing  did  not  fail,  why  even  now  they 
must  be  over  the  border :  Sarle  was  riding  towards 
her,  riding  fast  down  south  of  Azerbaijan,  by  Hama- 
dan,  and  with  him  the  locust  tribe  of  Kurds,  filled 
with  excited  hatred  of  the  Shah!  If  the  king  learnt 
of  it  at  once,  if  his  Intelligence  Department  served 
him,  he  would  gather  troops  and  meet  them.  But  if 
not — to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and 
then  Teheran  would  be  ablaze !  God  send  her  her 
deliverer,  and  make  him  her  lover !  She  knew  that  if 
he  saved  her  his  heart  would  be  softened ;  he  would 
love  her  because  he  had  saved  her.  She  knew  that 
her  very  strength  and  self-sufficiency  half  repelled 
him  now. 

They  sent  her  a  woman  who  spoke  French,  but 
Edith  would  not  have  her  trunk  unpacked. 

"  Bring  me  water." 

She  washed  and  sat  upon  the  divan  with  her  hat 
beside  her.  She  regretted  having  no  weapon,  and 
she  clung  to  her  hat-pin  as  a  feeble  substitute. 

They  brought  her  dinner.  She  ate  a  little  rice 
from  a  pilaf  and,  refusing  wine  of  Shiraz,  drank  only 
water. 

"  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  will  do  madame  the 
honour  to  see  her,"  said  the  Kisler  Aghasi  when  she 
sent  away  the  food. 

"  I  will  not  see  him,"  said  Edith  ;  "  tell  the  king  I 
wish  to  see  the  English  ambassador." 
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"  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  solicits  the  honour  of 
being  allowed  to  see  madame,  in  order  to  inquire 
how  madame  is  after  her  journey,"  said  the  Kisler 
Aghasi  when  he  again  returned. 

"  Madame's  compliments  to  His  Majesty  and  she 
requests  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  her 
hotel." 

"  The  palace  and  all  that  are  in  it  are  madame's." 

And  as  madame  desired  nothing  of  what  was  in  it, 
she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  refused  to  answer.  She  was  disturbed  by 
no  more  kingly  importunities ;  and  she  spent  the 
night  without  undressing. 

"  The  worse  I  look  the  better,"  said  Edith  miser- 
ably. "  I'll  kill  him  first." 

But  as  the  night  passed  she  reflected  that  if  the 
raid  failed  she  would  be  utterly  helpless  and  quite 
dependent  on  the  Shah's  mercy.  It  would  be  as  well 
not  to  irritate  him  overmuch.  If  he  would  let  her  go 
she  would  undertake  to  make  no  complaints. 

In  the  morning  the  Kisler  Aghasi,  in  whose 
especial  charge  she  was  obviously  placed,  came  to 
inquire  on  the  part  of  Nasr-ed-Din,  how  she  had 
slept.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  slept  pretty  well 
in  spite  of  everything. 

"  I  have  not  slept  at  all.  I  wish  to  see  the  Shah," 
said  Edith. 

And  ten  minutes  later  the  great  monarch  entered 
her  apartments.  He  dismissed  the  Kisler  Aghasi. 

"  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  go,  your  Majesty,"  said 
Edith,  whose  hat  was  on  rather  sideways.  For  she 
kept  the  bonnet-pin  handy. 

"Editta,  my  nightingale,  how  can  you  say  such 
things?"  urged  the  monarch  sadly.  "If  I  am  a 
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king   I    am   also  a  man,  and  I  have  loved  you  for 
years." 

Edith  sat  up  very  straight. 

"  But  I  have  not  loved  you  for  years,  your  Majesty, 
though  I  have  admired  your  sacred  and  just  and 
noble  character,  and  your  enlightenment  which  is 
like  a  sun  to  the  East.  So  I  beg  you  will  let  me  go." 

"  Did  I  not  let  you  go  once  ?  But  you  have 
returned.  Oh,  why  did  you  return  ? " 

"  I  came  because  I  love  the  land  of  Persia,"  said 
Edith,  "and  I  relied  on  your  noble  character  which 
has  shamed  many  kings  in  Franjistan." 

"  But  if  you  love  the  land  of  Persia,  /  am  the  land 
of  Persia,"  said  the  Shah ;  "  I  am  Persian  of  the 
Persians ;  I  am  the  king." 

"  And  is  not  the  king  just  ?  " 

"  The  king  is  just." 

"  Then  let  me  go." 
•     "  But  the  king  is  a  man,"  said  the  Shah. 

"  Is  not  the  king  a  ruler  of  men,  your  Majesty  ? " 

"  He  is." 

"  Then  shall  he  rule  the  Bakhtiaris  and  the  Shah- 
sevends  who  cannot  rule  himself?  " 

"You  shall  rule  over  the  man,  Editta,"  said  the 
Shah,  eluding  the  point. 

"  Oh,  you  have  many  to  rule  over  him,"  cried 
Edith  quickly,  making  a  false  move. 

"  They  are  mats  for  your  feet,  my  beloved.  I  will 
send  most  of  them  away,  and  only  keep  sufficient  to 
be  your  servants,"  said  the  Shah,  smiling. 

Edith  knew  that  could  not  be. 

"  Can  the  king  put  away  the  Kadins  of  the  Kajar 
tribe?" 

And  the  Shah  moved  uneasily. 
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"  What  is  there  I  cannot  do  ? " 

"  You  cannot  go  and  tell  Sir  Everett  Home  that  I 
am  here  against  my  will,  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith 
sharply. 

And  for  the  time  being  the  Shah  was  routed. 

"  A  woman  with  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  devil,"  said 
the  Shah. 


CHAPTER    XII 
THE   DAY   OF   RUMOUR 

I    SUPPOSE  your  friend  will  turn   up  to-day," 
said  Hawker,  the  engineer,  to  his  wife. 

"  I  expect  her.  certainly.  But  why  do  you  say  my 
friend,  William?" 

"  Well ;  isn't  she  your  friend  ?  " 

"  But  yours  too.     Why,  you  knew  her  first" 

"  So  I  did,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  Hawker, 
rubbing  his  shaven  chin.  "  But  she's  too  much  of  a 
hard  nut  for  me." 

He  and  Edith  Cazenove  had  struck  out  sparks 
when  they  encountered  in  argument;  and  Mrs. 
Hawker  was  an  Oriental  cushion  of  softness,  a  fair 
little  woman  of  the  purely  adhesive  type.  When  her 
husband  wandered  like  a  letter  astray,  she  stuck  to 
him  like  a  postage  stamp. 

"  She's  a  dear,"  said  Lily  Hawker,  "  and  is  almost 
as  brave  as  you.  I  wonder  how  she  dare  come  back." 

"  Oh,  that  about  the  Shah !  The  wooing  o't 
must  have  been  funny,"  said  her  husband.  "  Perhaps 
she's  come  back  to  tell  His  Majesty  she  repents." 

But  Edith  did  not  come  that  day.  She  was  in  the 
palace.  And  of  course  the  next  day  passed  with- 
out her. 
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"  William,  I'm  anxious." 

"  Ducky,"  murmured  William  as  he  studied  a 
profile  of  a  railroad  which  was  to  begin  in  1900, 
having  been  squashed  for  the  present  by  the  Russians. 

"  I'm  anxious,  William  ;  do  you  hear  me  ?  "  stamped 
Lily. 

"  Yes,  I  hear — Eh,  what — anxious  !  What  the 
devil  about?" 

"  About  Edith." 

He  relapsed  on  the  profile. 

"  Oh,  Edith  ?  She  can  take  care  of  herself.  She's 
as  hard  as  a  three  square  file,"  said  William. 

"  She's  not,"  cried  Lily,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder. 
"  And  she  said  yesterday,  and  it's  to-day." 

William  Hawker  rolled  up  the  railroad,  wondering 
whether  he  would  be  there  to  build  it,  and  turned  to 
his  wife. 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  so  it  is." 

"  Stupid,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Must  have  missed  the  boat  at  Baku." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  her  miss  a  boat  ?  She's  not 
like  a  man." 

"  Not  like  most,  God  be  thanked,"  said  Hawker, 
"or  I  should  go  under.  Imagine  having  to  compete 
with  a  race  of  Edith  Cazenoves !  The  notion  gives 
me  ague  " — 

"Abuse  the  poor  girl  if  you  like.  But  where  is 
she?  I  want  you  to  go  and  telegraph  to  Enzelli  to 
see  if  she  came  by  the  General  Baryatinsky  and  left 
for  here  ?  " 

Hawker  lifted  his  wife  off  her  feet  and  kissed  her. 

"You  want  me  to?  Well  then,  I  must,  I  suppose. 
How  shall  I  put  it?  shall  I  ask  whether  a  steel  and 
corundum  woman  came?  " 
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"  She's  a  woman,  and  isn't  steel  and  conundrums," 
said  his  wife.  "  But  go  and  do  it.  And  remember 
to  think  it's  business,  and  then  you'll  do  it  right." 

Hawker  went  obediently,  and  in  the  city  found 
rumours  flying  like  kites  on  a  Chinese  holiday.  For 
some  said  the  Ameer  had  gone  mad,  and  was  the 
victim  of  fanatic  Sunni  Mollahs,  who  had  induced 
him  to  declare  war  on  Persia  with  a  view  of  wiping 
out  the  Shiah  schismatics  once  for  all.  And  others 
swore  that  the  Khalif  himself,  notoriously  a  cool 
friend  at  any  time  to  the  Shiah  kingdom,  was  in 
league  with  Abd-ul-Rahman,  and  was  coming  in  by 
way  of  Kurdistan,  having  previously  put  the  Balkans 
in  such  a  state  of  ferment  that  the  Russians  dared 
not  do  more  than  keep  half  an  army  corps  observing 
the  frontiers  on  either  side  of  the  Bahr  Kazar. 
Another  curious  story  was  going  the  rounds  in  the 
bazaars,  but  that  Hawker  did  not  hear.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Nasr-ed-Din 
had  very  little  energy  for  anything  outside  the  walls 
of  the  seraglio.  For  the  story  went  on  to  assert 
with  an  infinity  of  differing  details,  each  convincing 
till  confronted  with  another,  that  he  had  imported  a 
new  wife  from  Franjistan,  and  that  there  was  the 
devil  to  pay. 

Hawker  listened  to  some  yarns  told  him  in 
confidence  by  people  who  told  things  in  confidence 
to  anyone  they  met,  and  strode  on  his  way  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  sent  a  wire  to  Enzelli-Resht, 
asking  whether  an  Englishwoman  who  talked  Persian 
had  left  the  last  day  or  so  for  Teheran. 

"  Now,  if  the  idiot  had  wired  to  us  ! "  said  Hawker  ; 
"  but  there,  I  don't  believe  she's  anywhere  within 
miles  of  Persia." 
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And  going  into  the  office  an  hour  later  he  found 
a  reply.  Yes ;  an  English  lady,  who  spoke  good 
Persian,  had  gone  on  to  Teheran  two  days  ago. 

"  Great  Scot ! "  said  Hawker.  "  Now  what's  this 
mean  ?  I  must  talk  with  Lily." 

So  he  took  the  tram  home,  and  in  the  tram  an 
Armenian  whom  he  knew  told  him  the  story  of  the 
Shah's  new  wife  imported  from  Russia. 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  cried  Hawker  ;  "  oh  yes — how  in- 
teresting ! " 

And  he  dropped  off  the  tram  and  went  home." 

"  She  left  Enzelli  the  day  before  yesterday  " — 

"  And  isn't  here  ?  " 

Lily  Hawker  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"  And  there's  a  yarn  going  round  the  city  that  the 
Shah  has  got  some  new  woman  in  the  seraglio." 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  said  Lily.  "  Let  us  go  to  the 
ambassador  at  once." 

She  fell  into  a  shake. 

"My  God!  poor  Edith!" 

"  Poor  Edith !  I  pity  the  Shah,"  said  Hawker  ; 
"  she'll  dress  him  down.  Yes ;  let's  go  to  the 
ambassador  in  time  to  save  enough  of  him  to  bury." 

"  Oh,  you  brute  ! "  said  Lily  Hawker. 

"  Yes,  my  love  !  "  cried  Hawker,  laughing.  "  But, 
joking  apart,  I'll  go  with  you." 

They  were  received  by  the  young  attache"  whom 
Edith  Cazenove,  in  talking  to  Quinton  Hazlitt,  had 
called  Mesrour  Smith.  He  was  a  plump  and  fair 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  the 
name  Mesrour  fitted  him  as  well  as  a  necromancer's 
robe  would  fit  a  baby. 

"  Bless  me,  you  don't  say  so  !  "  said  Mesrour.  "  Miss 
Cazenove — oh,  good  Lord !  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of 
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fish.  I'd  better  tell  Sir  Everett  at  once.  And  he's 
as  busy — oh !  as  busy  as  I  am.  Good  Lord !  Miss 
Cazenove!" 

He  stared  at  Mrs.  Hawker  with  big  blue  eyes. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  did  she  come  back  for  ? " 

"To  see  me,"  said  poor  Lily  Hawker,  almost 
weeping. 

"  Well,  if  it's  so,  we'll  get  her  out.  By  Jove,  I 
should  say  so.  But  she  was  pretty  well  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.  Old  Sir  Julius  used  to  say  she  was 
the  finest  man  he  knew." 

"  He  didn't  know  her.  She's  as  feminine  and  sweet 
as  anyone,"  said  Lily  very  fiercely.  "  And  as  gentle 
as  I  am." 

She  looked  as  gentle  as  a  trapped  owl  just  then, 
and  frightened  Mesrour  into  fits. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  Sir  Everett.  And  you  don't  know 
how  busy  he  is.  Hawker,  have  you  heard  any  of  the 
rumours  going  round  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I'll  have  to  rebuild  Teheran  day  after 
to-morrow,"  said  the  engineer  carelessly. 

Mesrour  began  to  say  something,  but  shut  his 
opened  mouth,  and  fled  to  Sir  Everett  Home.  He 
was  a  round  fattish  man,  with  thin  tight  lips  and  a 
bald  head. 

"  What !  the  deuce !  "  roared  Sir  Everett,  when  he 
heard  the  news.  "  Oh  yes  ;  send  them  in." 

And  the  Hawkers  entered  his  private  room. 

"  Is  this  true  ?  " 

Hawker  related  with  the  brevity  of  a  good  precis 
writer  all  they  knew,  and  what  they  suspected. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Sir  Everett.  It  was  his  one 
ejaculation,  and  the  Persians  said  it  was  like  an 
Englishman  to  worship  the  devil.  At  anyrate  a 
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devil-worshipper  was   preferable   to   a   Nazarene   or 
a  Sflni. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Sir  Everett.  Then  he 
turned  savagely  on  Mesrour  Smith,  who  was  stand- 
ing by. 

"What  did  the  woman  mean  by  coming  back  to 
Persia?" 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Hawker,  Sir  Everett,"  said  Mesrour. 

"  She  came  to  see  me." 

"  The  devil ! "  cried  Sir  Everett.  "  Don't  you  tell 
me  that,  Mrs.  Hawker.  She  has  done  it  to  get  us 
into  a  mess.  She  regretted  having  left  before ;  and 
has  come  back  on  purpose  to  do  what  she  has 
done!" 

"  Oh,  Sir  Everett,  you  don't  know  her  !  " 

"Oh,  don't  I?"  roared  Sir  Everett.  "But  if  I 
don't,  Sir  Julius  Redburn  did.  She  led  the  Shah  on  ! 
I  know  the  type ! " 

Mrs.  Hawker  lifted  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Everett,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing ! 
Led  the  Shah  on  !  She  never  would ;  and  she  was 
as  modest  and  as  quiet " — 

"  Oh,  I  know  them,"  said  the  raging  ambassador, 
eating  a  quill  tooth-pick  with  large  bites ;  "  here  am 
I  in  a  pretty  position.  I  have  to  look  after  every 
silly  Englishman  and  every  idiot  Englishwoman  ;  and 
if  she  stays  the  Russians  will  say  it's  a  put-up  thing  ; 
and  if  I  get  her  away  the  Shah  will  be  as  mad  as  the 
devil!"  ' 

He  finished  his  tooth-pick,  and  took  another. 

"  But  you'll  do  it  at  once,  Sir  Everett  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  I  have  to  do 
everything  at  once.  Mr.  Smith,  send  down  at  once, 
and  ask  for  an  audience  at  once.  Oh  yes  !  I'll  do  it 
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at  once  ;  and  if  I  get  her  I'll  give  her  a  piece  of  my 
mind ;  I'll  scarify  her ;  I'll  skin  her  alive !  An 
Englishwoman  travelling  alone,  and  calling  on  am- 
bassadors as  easily  as  if  they  were  her  big  brothers  ! 
Yes,  ma'am,  I'll  do  it ;  but  never  again.  Not  if  the 
Shah  marries  her  to  his  whole  bodyguard.  Now 
then,  what  are  you  waiting  for,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

And  he  drove  the  imperturbable  Hawker,  the 
perturbed  Mrs.  Hawker,  and  Mesrour  into  the  outer 
room,  and  shut  the  door  with  a  slam  right  on  their 
backs. 

"  Seems  a  trifle  put  out  this  morning,"  said  Hawker. 

"  The  beast ! "  said  his  wife.  "  Oh,  and  poor,  poor 
Edith!" 

"  I  said  he  was  rather  busy,"  cried  Mesrour.  "  Bless 
my  soul,  you  have  no  idea  how  he  goes  on  when  he's 
really  angry." 

"  Oh,  haven't  we  ?  "  asked  Lily  Hawker. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  cut  away  home.  And  I'll  let  you 
know  all  there  is  to  know,"  said  Hawker. 

And  the  only  news  he  took  back  that  evening  was 
that  His  Sacred  Majesty  had  refused  Sir  Everett  an 
immediate  audience  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but  said 
that  he  would  receive  him  on  the  morrow. 

"Then  I'll  see  the  Sadr  Azem,"  stormed  Sir 
Everett.  "  Arrange  it  at  once." 

And  when  Sir  Everett  and  Hoseyn  Nouradeen  met, 
the  ambassador  only  wanted  to  meet  steel  to  give 
out  sparks. 

"  Your  Excellency  must  be  misinformed,"  said  the 
Prime  Minister  smoothly. 

"  Your  Excellency  had  better  see  whether  it  is  so 
or  not,"  retorted  the  fiery  ambassador.  "  You  must 
remember  that  this  is  a  thing  which,  should  it  be 
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true,  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  most 
unfriendly  act  that  could  possibly  be  committed." 

"  These  Franks  are  fools,"  said  the  Sadr  Azem  to 
himself;  "and  all  this  about  a  woman  !  Well,  your 
Excellency,"  he  added  aloud,  "  I  will  communicate 
with  His  Sacred  Majesty" — 

"  At  once,  I  beg,"  said  the  bald-headed  fire-eater, 
with  a  courteous  contorted  smile. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  Sadr  Azem,  "  and  believe 
me,  your  Excellency,  that  anything  which  disturbed 
even  for  a  moment  the  delightful  peace  of  our  rela- 
tions will  overwhelm  me  with  grief." 

"  The  devil,"  said  Sir  Everett  between  his  teeth  ; 
and  they  parted  smiling. 

But  when  the  Sadr  Azem  was  alone,  he  turned 
against  his  king,  and  felt  inclined  to  blaspheme  the 
Prophet  AH. 

For  when  things  were  as  they  were  in  Persia,  with 
the  king's  eldest  son  suspected  of  disloyalty,  with 
the  Afghan  frontier  in  a  bubbling  ferment,  and  with 
Kurdistan  on  the  boil,  for  Nasr-ed-Din  to  do  anything 
to  stir  up  the  English  in  wrath  seemed  the  very 
height  of  folly.  He  would  be  angering  the  Russians 
next,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  politician 
to  reconsider  his  position  and  his  loyalty. 

"  Your  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  the  English  ambas- 
sador is  greatly  disturbed  in  his  mind,"  said  the  Sadr 
Azem,  when  he  at  last  induced  the  Shah  to  see  him. 

Nasr-ed-Din  pulled  at  his  moustaches. 

"  He  will  have  his  audience  to-morrow,  Hoseyn 
Nouradeen,"  said  he.  "  Is  there  any  further  news 
from  the  North- East  ? " 

"None  of  importance,  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
minister ;  "  from  all  I  can  learn  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
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But  the  wire  is  still  down  from  the  West  And  con- 
cerning the  matter  which  disturbs  his  Excellency  the 
English  ambassador !  He  speaks  of  an  English- 
woman, your  Majesty." 

The  Shah  came  as  near  jumping  as  was  compatible 
with  his  position  and  Oriental  character. 

"  Proceed,  Hoseyn  Nouradeen  ;  what  has  the  hot- 
head to  say  ?  " 

The  Sadr  Azem  told  him  what  Sir  Everett  sus- 
pected. 

"Your  Most  Sacred  Majesty  will  see  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  very  unadvisable  to  quarrel 
with  these  English.  They  have  ridiculous  notions 
concerning  their  women.  It  is,  I  suppose,  because 
they  are  scarce,  and  the  men  have  only  one  apiece. 
But  that  your  Majesty  will  know  better  than  I  who 
have  had  no  chance  of  studying  them  in  their  own 
country  " — 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  Shah  ;  "  I  will  let  you  know 
concerning  the  matter  in  the  morning." 

And  terminating  this  highly  unsatisfactory  audience, 
he  went  to  Edith's  apartments.  If  he  could  only 
induce  her  to  declare  she  was  in  the  palace  of  her 
own  free  will,  he  believed  he  could  quite  pacify  Sir 
Everett. 

But  if  he  could  not  persuade  her,  what  then  ? 

"  What  is  the  use  of  being  a  king  nowadays  ? " 
asked  His  Majesty,  who  was  naturally  of  a  peace- 
loving  disposition  for  all  his  true  descent  from  the 
turbulent  Kajars.  And  though  he  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  mythical  Zohak,  he  did  not  care  for  the 
implacable  use  of  his  authority,  and  was  never  cruel, 
rarely  even  severe.  Yet  at  this  time  the  Shah  some- 
times rebelled. 
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"  With  Russia  on  the  north,  England  on  the  south, 
a  ruffianly  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  on  the  east,  and 
Turkey  on  the  west,  where  am  I  ?  "  asked  Nasr-ed- 
Din.  "  And  I  absolutely  dare  not  anger  these  insane 
trading  English,  or  they  will  raise  a  row  in  the  Gulf, 
and  land  troops  to  keep  order,  as  they  always  do. 
Oh,  Editta!" 

He  sent  for  a  casket  of  jewels  and  with  his  own 
royal  hands  selected  certain  valuable  and  villainously 
inartistic  ornaments  in  order  to  dazzle  Editta. 

"  I  thank  your  Most  Sacred  Majesty,"  said  Edith  ; 
"  but  as  I  am  a  prisoner  " — 

"  No  ;  my  guest,  my  nightingale  ! " 

"  You  keep  nightingales  in  cages,  and  I  am  in  a 
cage." 

"  In  my  palace,"  urged  her  royal  lover ;  "  in  your 
palace  too." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Edith  ;  "  I  am  in  a  prison. 
Oh,  your  Majesty,  pray  let  me  go ! " 

"  You  shall  be  my  chiefest  jewel,"  cried  His  Majesty, 
"  and  your  children  " — 

"  Your  Majesty,"  remonstrated  Edith. 

"  Shall  be  princes,"  continued  the  Shah  ;  "  who 
knows  but  that  they  shall  rule  Persia  ?  " 

"  May  the  king  live  for  ever,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  I 
am  no  one,  and  it  is  not  my  destiny." 

His  Majesty's  eyes  sparkled  with  anger. 

"  You  are  in  my  power,  girl." 

"You  could  also  slay  the  English  ambassador," 
said  Edith,  rising ;  "  but  your  Majesty  will  not  slay 
him  or  harm  me." 

"  You  may  be  deceived  !  "  cried  the  Shah  harshly. 

"  I  know  your  Majesty  better  than  you  know 
yourself,"  said  Edith.  She  walked  to  the  window, 
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which  was  set  high  and  deep  in  the  thick  wall.  The 
coloured  glass  cast  gold  upon  her  hair,  and  rose  upon 
her  face. 

"Whither  looks  this  window,  oh,  my  king?"  she 
asked. 

"  To  the  west,  child.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

He  spoke  more  softly,  for  she  had  softened.  He 
smiled. 

"  I  hear  the  march  of  warriors  and  the  thunder  of 
horsemen,"  she  cried. 

"It  is  the  voice  of  my  happy  city,"  said  the 
king. 

"  The  City  of  Envy  ;  how  long  shall  you  withstand 
the  Barbarian  of  the  North  ?  " 

"The  Muscovite  and  the  English  may  eat  each 
other.  And  what  are  they?" 

In  his  dark  eyes  glowed  the  pride  of  ancient  kings. 
Behind  his  dynasty  was  the  long  dynasty  of  the 
Pehlevi,  behind  them  were  dynasties  that  reached 
to  Zohak,  beyond  him  were  Assur  and  the  nomads 
of  antiquity.  On  carved  rocks  before  the  dawn  of 
history  were  kings  with  his  own  inscrutable  face.  Yet 
they  were  strong. 

"  Look  you  to  your  kingdom,"  said  Edith,  with 
curious  exaltation ;  "  who  am  I  that  you  should  be 
false  to  your  kingship  ?  King,  I  hear  the  thunder  of 
destiny ! " 

This  day  she  knew  should  be  the  Day  of  Terror  ; 
in  her  eyes  was  knowledge ;  she  appeared  prophetic. 

"Take  me  upon  your  palace  roof.  Let  me  look 
towards  the  West." 

And  at  the  clapping  of  the  king's  hands,  the 
Kisler  Aghasi  appeared.  They  went  upon  the  roof 
as  the  red  sun  sank  behind  the  distant  hills.  The 
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eunuchs  stood  apart.  But  Edith  stared  into  the 
West. 

"  Look  ! "  she  cried. 

"  But  I  see  nothing ! " 

"  The  thunder  of  horsemen  and  the  battle  and  the 
shouting,"  she  said.  "  They  come  in  thousands,  in 
tens  of  thousands !  So  fly  the  locusts  from  Africa 
into  Arabia  on  the  south-west  wind." 

"  Who  should  come  that  I  know  not  ? "  asked 
the  king;  "but  who  knows  all  things  here  but 
me?" 

"  Look  again,"  said  Edith. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  horseman  riding !  " 

The  sun's  upper  limb  yet  burnt  upon  the  bitten 
pass.  She  shaded  her  eyes  against  his  last  level 
beams. 

"  He  rides  like  a  Persian  bringing  news." 

"  I  see  him,"  said  Nasr-ed-Din.  "  But  my  people 
are  a  people  of  horsemen." 

"  And  behind  him  are  others,"  cried  Edith.  "  Count 
them,  king  of  kings.  There  are  two,  and  three,  and 
four !  There  are  nine ! " 

The  Shah  stared  into  the  West  and  counted  those 
who  came. 

"  And  yonder,  farther  still,  is  a  cloud  of  dust,"  cried 
Edith.  "  Has  the  sun  set  ?  what  reddens  it  before 
its  time  ?  it  is  the  ten  thousand,  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah ! 
Who  are  these  that  you  know  not  of?  " 

And  as  the  sun  set  and  a  fan  of  dust  rose  on  the 
horizon,  the  king  knew  that  the  West  had  spoken 
before  the  East;  and  that  the  locusts  came  down 
upon  the  Garden  City. 
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The  Shah  caught  Edith  Cazenove  by  the  wrist. 

"  Woman ! " 

"  Your  Majesty ! " 

"  How  knew  you  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know.  I  meant  what  would  be  if  you 
kept  me.  Oh,  is  it  true  ?  "  she  cried.  And  again  she 
stared  into  the  darkening  west. 

The  king  called  in  a  harsh  voice  to  the  Kisler 
Aghasi. 

"  Keep  this  woman  safely ! " 

And  the  Shah  was  first  down  the  steps,  while 
the  eunuchs  followed  him  with  wondering  eyes. 
Even  as  he  reached  the  room  below,  there  was  the 
sound  of  swift  galloping,  and  Nasr-ed-Din  heard 
the  call  of  his  own  guards.  The  captain  of  the 
Gholam-i-Shah  the  next  moment  entered  the  room 
abruptly,  and,  saluting  His  Majesty,  waited  to  be 
told  to  speak. 

"  What  is  it,  Mahmoud  Mulkdeen  Khan  ?  "  asked 
the  king. 

"A  horseman  reports  thousands  of  Kurds  riding 
straight  for  the  city,  your  Majesty." 

"  I  saw  them  from  the  roof.  Bring  the  Kasvin 
Regiment  here.  Take  charge  of  the  telegraph  office, 
and  telegraph  in  every  direction  for  troops.  Let  the 
word  go  if  you  are  slain,  Mahmoud." 

"Be  Cheshm,  your  Majesty,"  said  Mahmoud,  who 
was  of  the  royal  tribe. 

And  now  as  night  fell,  rumour  ran  through  the  city 
and  shook  everyone  from  sloth  and  their  content. 
The  chattering  tea  shops  where  the  Persians  sat 
drinking  and  smoking  were  deserted  suddenly. 

"  The  Kurds  are  upon  us,"  they  cried,  believing  and 
disbelieving.  And  others  said — 
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"  These  are  the  Muscovite  Kazaks." 

And  again  others — 

"  They  are  the  English  afreets." 

The  people  ran  to  their  houses  and  barred  them- 
selves in  with  trembling  hands ;  for  peace  had  been 
theirs  so  long,  and  this  thunderbolt  fell  without  any 
warning  of  any  storm-cloud.  And  the  very  troops 
were  startled  ;  their  startled  officers  found  them  hard 
to  handle :  so  much  had  the  utterly  unexpected 
driven  them  from  their  disciplined  calm.  And  when 
Mahmoud  came  to  the  telegraph  office  he  found  half 
the  officials  gone  already.  Nothing  but  astonishment 
had  kept  the  rest.  Mahmoud  drove  two  in  with  his 
sword,  and  bade  them  send  messages  for  help.  Their 
hands  trembled ;  the  noise  of  the  guard  outside  was 
like  the  noise  of  imminent  death.  And  Mahmoud 
pricked  each  onward  with  his  sword. 

The  Shah  himself  saw  the  horsemen  who  brought 
the  news.  They  bowed  and  fell  upon  their  knees. 

"  Your  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered :  they  are  as  countless  as  the  sand  upon 
the  seashore ;  they  ride  like  the  wind  ;  they  are  like 
locusts,  and  manifestly  they  are  the  Kurds.  One  of 
our  band  fell  into  their  hands.  We  are  but  an  hour 
ahead  of  them." 

It  was  now  dark  night  in  the  dark  streets  where 
none  but  soldiers  moved.  They  looked  as  they 
marched  towards  the  streets  whence  the  bee  swarm 
should  issue,  towards  the  part  of  the  city  where  the 
new  walls  were  not  yet  built. 

"  We  shall  be  ridden  down,"  said  the  men.  Fear 
of  death  was  upon  them. 

And  afar  off  as  they  listened  they  heard  very 
distant  thunder,  the  thunder  of  innumerable  squadrons 
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beating  the  hollow  earth.  It  was  as  if  long  silent 
Demavend  was  muttering  at  last. 

The  rumour  in  its  course  now  came  to  the  eastern 
suburb  where  William  Hawker  lived.  People  galloped 
past  his  house.  They  were  cowards  fleeing.  And 
others  galloped  towards  the  town.  They  were  brave 
men  going  to  their  king's  aid. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  the  engineer  of  one  who 
stayed  to  tighten  a  girth. 

"The  waters  of  Kurdistan  are  loosed,  they  say," 
cried  the  man  out  of  the  darkness.  "  The  Kurds  are 
upon  us." 

He  rode  towards  the  town. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Lily  in  alarm.  She 
knew  but  little  Irani. 

"  Madness  and  impossibility,"  cried  Hawker ;  "  he 
said  the  Kurds  were  riding  on  the  city." 

"  The  Kurds  ! " 

"We  should  have  known,"  said  the  engineer. 
"  But  there  have  been  strange  rumours.  I  must  ride 
and  see." 

He  called  to  his  man. 

"  Get  my  horse." 

"  No,  William,"  said  his  wife  ;  and  she  clung  to 
him. 

"  By  God,  yes  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  must  know." 

"  And  if  it  is  true,  and  harm  befalls  you  ?  " 

"  None  will  befall,  my  dear ;  I  will  take  arms,  and 
will  be  back  in  an  hour." 

He  looked  out  at  the  door  and  saw  his  horse  ready. 

"William,  take  me?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  I  will  not  stay." 

"  Then  come,"  said  Hawker  ;  and  he  swung  her 
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from  the  ground  like  nothing.     For  he  was  strong. 
She  sat  behind  him. 

"  Put  your  arms  about  me." 

And  as  he  rode  he  too  heard  the  roar  as  of  wind 
or  of  beating  seas.  But  it  was  the  beating  of  iron 
hoofs  on  the  hardened  anvil  of  the  earth. 

"  Great  God,  it  must  be  true,"  said  Hawker,  and  he 
saw  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  Hold  fast,"  he  cried,  and  the  Turkoman  grey  he 
rode  galloped.  The  woman's  hair  loosened  and  flew 
behind  her.  Her  mind  was  dazed. 

"  To  the  Embassy,"  he  said.  And  yet  why  should 
the  Kurds  respect  that  ?  If  they  respected  not  the 
city  of  the  Shah,  why  should  they  leave  untouched 
the  house  and  home  of  the  intruding  infidel  ?  Yet 
he  was  an  Englishman,  and  it  was  good  to  be  with 
others  of  his  kind.  He  pulled  up  outside  the  place. 
Now  he  heard  strange  cries  come  clearer  upon  the 
wind:  the  war-cry  of  the  Kurd.  He  hammered  on 
the  door. 

"It's  I,  William  Hawker!" 

But  the  house  was  awake.  Inside  the  great  hall 
he  found  Mesrour  Smith  and  Sir  Everett  armed. 
Behind  them  stood  Sir  Everett's  servant,  an  English- 
man, and  by  him  were  the  Persians  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  "  roared  Sir  Everett. 

"  Nothing  ;  but  I've  brought  my  wife,"  said  Hawker. 
The  English  servant  ran  forward  and  held  the  horse. 
Hawker  carried  Lily  in. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Everett ! "  she  cried,  and  the  lighted  room 
danced. 

"  Lily,"  said  her  husband  sternly.  And  his  voice 
recalled  her  and.  made  her  strong. 
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"  Can  you  take  my  horse,  John  ?  "  asked  Hawker. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  I'll  go  with  you." 

And  together  they  stabled  the  Turkoman,  who 
turned  his  big  lean  head  towards  them  in  wonder. 
A  neigh  from  the  next  stall  soothed  him  ;  he  made 
acquaintance,  and  rubbed  noses  with  Sir  Everett's 
Arab  pony. 

"  The  devil ! "  roared  Sir  Everett  when  Hawker  got 
back ;  "  what  is  all  this  about  ?  " 

Hawker  shook  his  head. 

"  You  should  be  better  informed  than  I." 

"Was  the  Shah  better  informed?"  shrieked  the 
angry  ambassador.  "  We  should  have  troops  to 
protect  us." 

A  hammering  on  the  door  let  in  the  entire  en- 
tourage of  the  Russian  Embassy.  Their  ambassador 
was  away,  but  the  attach^  was  at  the  head  of  his 
mob. 

"Your  house  is  more  defensible,  and  has  a  good 
well  inside,"  said  Sergius  Lapunoff.  "  You  have  no 
objection  ?  " 

"  None,  only  too  pleased,"  said  Sir  Everett.  "  Now 
I  want  someone  to  go  to  the  Shah." 

"  No  use,  Sir  Everett,"  said  Sergius.  "  He  has  re- 
fused me  any  help,  and  says  we  may  come  to  his 
palace." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  place  attacked.  Perhaps  the 
only  one  ;  and  with  these  alterations  even  the  citadel 
isn't  defensible ! "  cried  the  ambassador.  "  We  must 
do  the  best  we  can.  I've  got  in  all  the  Europeans 
I  could  reach." 

"  There  will  be  trouble  about  this,"  said  the  Russian. 
"  I  consider  it  scandalous." 
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Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  the  sound  of  the  world 
galloping.  Hell  had  broken  loose  in  Teheran.  They 
heard  afar  the  great  roar  of  an  explosion.  And 
Sarle,  the  raider,  heard  it  too,  and  knew  that  Ross 
had  done  his  work. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

SACK 

A  SINGLE  horseman  stood  two  miles  outside 
the  city  gate,  where  two  roads  joined  in  the 
great  Western  road.  His  hands  shook  a  little  with 
excitement  as  he  lighted  a  cigarette  to  keep  himself 
calm.  He  let  it  out  after  three  puffs. 

"  Jehoshaphat,  they'll  ride  me  down  and  pulp  me," 
said  Ross.  "  If  I  escape,  my  dear  friends,  it  will  be 
a  miracle.  '  Do  I  sleep,  do  I  dream,  or  is  visions 
about?'" 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set,  ugly  little  man,  who 
had  been  in  a  thousand  tight  corners  as  adventurer, 
as  mercenary,  as  war  correspondent.  Now  he  was 
clothed  like  a  Kurd,  and  sat  with  a  drawn  sword. 

"  If  the  first  one  who  comes  doesn't  chop  me,  and 
if  the  rest  don't  get  me  flat,  I'll  be  all  right,"  he  cried. 

Now  he  caught  sight  of  the  van.  They  rode 
furiously.  The  noise  of  their  hoof-beats  was  ap- 
palling. To  be  the  leader  of  a  squadron  over  rough 
ground  was  not  in  it  with  awaiting  this  charge.  Ross 
edged  up  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  got  partially 
into  the  cover  of  a  tree.  He  struck  a  match  and 
put  it  to  something  which  he  had  placed  in  a  hollow 
knot. 
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"  Burn,  you  beggar,  or  I'm  done!"  said  Ross.  And 
the  thing  caught  fire,  a  red  light  burned  as  the 
thousands  came  on. 

"  Osman  Bey,"  yelled  Ross,  "  Osman,  Osman  ! " 

And  even  as  he  shouted  he  heard  a  stentorian  voice 
call  a  halt.  He  recognised  the  voice,  but  did  not 
recognise  the  man  who  rode  out  of  the  halted 
army. 

"Ross!" 

"  It's  I.    Oh,  Sarle,  my  man  !  " 

And  this  Kurdish  chieftain  wrung  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  well  mounted  ?  " 

"  The  best  horse  outside  the  Shah's  stables." 

"  Forward,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Ross,"  he  roared,  "  this  is  Osman  Bey ;  and  this 
Singleton." 

They  waved  their  hands  to  him  as  they  galloped. 

"  When  did  the  news  come  ?  " 

"  An  hour  ago." 

"  What  troops  have  they  ?  " 

"  No  more  than  I  said.  A  battalion  of  the  Kasvin 
Regiment  and  half  the  Shah's  bodyguard,  and  " — 

"  And  guns  ? " 

"  A  few,  but  none  mounted  where  \ve  enter.  And 
the  city's  upside  down." 

He  spoke  in  shouts,  so  deafening  was  the  sound 
of  the  galloping.  Trees  whirled  past  them ;  the 
few  lights  of  the  city  showed  close. 

"  We  heard  the  explosion.     At  least  I  thought  so." 

"  It  is  right.  I  blew  out  the  whole  east  gate  and 
the  wall  of  the  palace  citadel,"  said  Ross.  "  It  must 
be  so.  How  many  men  ?  " 

"  Six  thousand  at  least." 

They  galloped  on. 
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"  It's  great ! "  screamed  Ross.  "  Oh,  Sarle,  my  man, 
I  owe  you  one  " — 

"  Owe  it  to  Singleton ;  he's  the  detonator ;  he's 
the  Gold-Torpedo.  Gods,  but  he's  bought  excite- 
ment ! " 

Yet  Sarle  was  cool,  and  coughed  only  a  little 
eagerly. 

"  Poor  folks  of  Teheran  ! " 

They  came  to  where  the  Kasvin  gate  and  its  forti- 
fications had  been,  but  were  not  rebuilt.  The  old 
bastions  and  walls  had  been  levelled ;  none  had 
grown  up  yet  to  replace  them.  In  a  fool's  paradise 
the  city  had  lived,  trusting  to  the  rivalries  of  alien 
Powers.  The  Kurds  were  met  there  by  no  organised 
force ;  they  poured  in  like  waters  through  a  breached 
dam  ;  for  the  city  was  open. 

"  Ay,"  screamed  Ross,  "  and  the  citadel  is  now  no 
citadel !  My  dynamite  and  gun-cotton  did  their 
work." 

And  then  the  palace  citadel  rose  before  them. 
They  heard  a  shot  fired,  a  scatter  of  shots,  and  a  gun 
spoke  from  the  palace  gate.  A  shrapnel  shell  with 
an  unlighted  fuze  roared  over  their  heads ;  another 
struck  the  ground,  exploding  harmlessly;  a  third 
blew  a  horse  inside  out:  and  killed  its  rider  and 
wounded  three  more.  A  man  shrieked  and  was 
ridden  over. 

"  The  guns,"  said  Osman  fiercely  ;  and  they  rode 
under  the  walls,  and  caught  one  gunner  who  had  not 
fled.  Then  the  citadel  spoke,  and  from  it  poured  a 
scattering  fire  ;  the  fire  of  men  out  of  hand  who 
would  not  volley  even  if  they  could. 

At  Sarle's  word  Ali  Bedredeen  Khan,  the  Kurd 
who  had  met  them  near  Kassik,  and  spoke  French, 
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went  with  Singleton  and  a  big  party  to  the  telegraph 
office.  They  got  in,  and  found  Mahmoud  Mulkdeen 
there  with  forty  of  the  Gholam-i-Shah.  When  they 
finished  with  them  ninety  Kurds  were  dead,  and 
Singleton  had  a  thin  stream  of  blood  running  down 
his  left  arm  from  the  shoulder.  But  Ali  was  un- 
touched. They  clambered  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
and  found  but  one  collapsed  operator  alive ;  the  other 
lay  dead  down  upon  his  instrument.  Ali  pricked  the 
live  one  with  his  dagger. 

"  Pig  of  a  Shiah,  wake  up  if  you  want  your  head 
upon  your  shoulders." 

The  man  screamed,  for  he  belonged  to  no  fighting 
race.  When  he  turned  Ali  spat. 

"  'Tis  an  Armenian." 

And  while  Singleton  bound  a  handkerchief  over 
a  flesh-wound,  Ali  made  the  man  telegraph. 

"  To  what  places  have  you  sent  for  help  ? " 

The  ghastly  Armenian  stammered  what  he  had 
done. 

"  Now  wire  that  it  is  a  false  alarm." 

And  when  that  was  done  he  took  out  a  series  of 
orders  made  up  by  Osman  and  Sarle. 

"  Send  these." 

Every  movement  of  troops  there  indicated  cleared 
the  road  back  to  Kurdistan  and  the  roads  towards 
the  Gulf. 

The  Armenian  sent  the  telegrams. 

"  My  lord  will  spare  my  life." 

The  Kurd  had  his  dagger  shortened,  but  Singleton 
intervened. 

"  Ali,"  he  cried,  "  tell  him  to  say  that  communica- 
tion will  cease  for  a  day  by  order  of  the  electrical 
engineer." 
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And  when  he  had  done  so  Singleton  smashed  each 
instrument  with  a  stool. 

"  Leave  the  dog  alone  ! "  he  cried.  For  even  Single- 
ton despised  the  Armenians  by  now. 

"  Back  to  the  palace  ! " 

He  strode  over  the  body  of  Mahmoud  in  a  strange 
cold  frenzy  of  excitement.  For  in  that  intense  hour 
he  had  found  himself  and  knew  that  he  was  a  man. 

In  the  road  was  a  dark  mass  of  dead  and  dying. 
Some  had  crawled  to  their  held  horses.  They  who 
were  able  to  mount  gained  for  a  moment  fresh 
strength  when  they  reached  the  saddle.  They  rode 
to  the  palace  headlong,  and  as  they  rode  some  of  the 
saddles  were  emptied  again.  The  streets  were  void 
of  men  :  at  the  palace  only  was  there  righting.  Loose 
horses  galloped  ;  some  neighed  ;  some  shrieked  with 
wounds. 

The  part  of  the  citadel  which  Ross  had  blown 
down  was  the  point  of  assault  and  desperate  defence. 
There  Singleton  found  Sarle  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  attack  had  been  repulsed. 

"  Where  is  Osman  ?  " 

"  On  the  right,"  said  Sarle,  who  was  grimed  with 
powder  smoke  and  splashed  with  blood  not  his  own. 

"  Why  are  we  waiting  ?  The  work  is  done  at  the 
telegraph." 

"  Good  man,"  cried  Sarle.  "  Ross  is  blowing  down 
the  great  gate.  You  are  wounded  ! " 

"A  blooding  only,"  said  Singleton  joyously;  "and 
my  left  arm,  thanks  be  ! " 

As  they  spoke  there  was  a  deafening  roar  round 

the   corner  on  their  right,  and   the  Kurds   shouted 

"  Allah  !  Allah ! "  as  Osman  led  them  into  the  gap 

left  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite.     Sarle  and  Single- 
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ton  and  AH  Bedredeen  with  three  Kurdish  chiefs  led 
a  new  assault  upon  the  mass  of  masonry  and  timbers 
they  had  been  repelled  from  before.  They  trod  on 
dead  men  and  live.  But  this  time  success  was  with 
them  ;  the  Kasvin  Regiment  bolted,  and  now  the 
raiders  actually  entered  the  very  palace  and  were  in 
the  lower  open  rooms,  and  those  above  were  helpless  to 
aid  those  beneath.  But  each  slammed  door  into  the 
next  halls  was  another  hindrance.  With  bleeding 
hands  Sarle's  men  tore  out  jagged  timbers  from  the 
fallen  debris,  and,  using  them  as  battering-rams, 
forced  door  after  door  through  which  the  Persians 
fired. 

"  These  dogs  of  Shiahs,  sons  of  burnt  fathers  ! " 
roared  the  Kurds.  "  Kill !  kill ! " 

Sarle  and  Ali  were  the  first  through  the  first  door, 
and  Sarle  slid  on  blood  and  pitched  headlong  in 
time  to  save  his  life.  For  a  storm  of  bullets  swept 
though  the  farther  door  ere  it  was  shut.  Singleton 
had  his  ear  chipped.  One  of  the  chiefs  shouted 
"  Allah ! "  and  fell  dead.  Ali  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder. 

"  They  run  !  they  run  !  " 

But  again  they  burst  open  the  door  and  got  into  a 
corridor.  From  the  far  end  it  was  commanded  by  a 
company  of  the  Kasvins  under  an  officer  who  kept  his 
head.  Against  such  a  fire  as  they  kept  up  it  was 
impossible  to  advance,  though  time  and  again  the 
Kurds,  who  were  mad  with  battle,  tried  it  desper- 
ately. Sarle  found  a  side  passage  and  led  a  party 
there,  while  the  only  remaining  chief  with  him 
gathered  his  men  and  took  them  aside,  and  with 
curses  tried  to  get  them  to  fire  in  volleys  down  the 
main  passage. 
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Sarle  and  Singleton  were  together. 

"  Keep  with  me,"  said  Sarle ;  "  Osman  must  be 
behind  these  men." 

They  heard  a  frightful  uproar  in  the  very  next 
room.  They  rushed  to  curtains  and  found  a  window 
behind  them. 

"  To  the  outside  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sarle.  And  with  a  stool  he  smashed 
the  window,  which  led  into  the  great  hall  of  audience. 
He  sprang  through  the  smashed  glass,  and  Singleton 
and  his  men  followed.  They  took  the  remains  of  the 
devoted  Gholam-i-Shah  from  behind.  For  they  saw 
Osman  beyond  them. 

What  happened  then  Singleton  never  knew.  But 
at  the  last  he  found  himself  sitting  upon  a  dead  man 
and  his  sword  was  bloody.  With  difficulty  he  got 
his  breath  back.  Sarle  and  Osman  spoke  together. 

"  AH  and  his  men  ?  "  asked  Osman. 

And  then  AH  entered.  The  company  of  Kasvins 
had  given  way  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  audience 
hall  in  a  roar. 

"  AH,  do  what  you  have  to  do,"  said  Osman.  "  To 
the  treasury  you.  Singleton  with  him.  Where  is 
Mahommed  Bey?" 

AH  and  Mahommed  were  his  own  confidants.  They 
marked  the  treasure  with  Ross. 

"  Now  for  the  Shah ! "  said  Osman  fiercely.  He 
lifted  a  servant  of  the  king  from  the  ground. 

"  Show  me  where  the  Shah  should  be ! " 

He  and  Sarle  went  together. 

"  It  has  cost  blood,"  said  Sarle  grimly. 

"  It  may  cost  more  if  I  see  the  king,"  cried  Osman 
with  a  laugh.  "  Men,  this  way  !  " 

But  the  fighting  was  not  yet  over,  and  those  of  the 
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Shah's  bodyguard  who  had  escaped  the  first  great 
slaughter  had  run  to  his  protection.  They  were  the 
flower  of  the  fighting  tribes  ;  they  were  his  honour- 
able slaves ;  they  were  chiefs  of  the  Kajars,  of  the 
Shahsevends,  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  the  ancients  of  Persia, 
and  they  knew  their  duty  even  though  this  came  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt. 

Osman  knew  them.  As  they  grew  thicker  he  knew 
whom  they  fought  for,  and  he  grew  desperate  to  think 
his  vengeance  might  escape  him.  Every  moment  lost 
was  an  hour  of  anguish.  But  if  they  were  fighters  he 
was  a  fighter  of  the  greatest  warrior  tribe  in  the 
world.  Sarle,  as  he  went  with  him,  owed  his  life  to 
Osman  thrice  in  an  hour.  But  Osman  himself  was 
not  yet  touched,  though  his  face  was  black  with 
burnt  powder  loosed  at  him  within  a  yard. 

"  Allah  ! "  he  cried  ;  and  as  he  fought  he  laughed 
so  grimly  that  the  bravest  quailed,  until  at  last  they 
came  to  one  half-broken-down  door  at  which  the 
remnant  gathered. 

"  The  harem  of  the  Shah,"  said  Osman  as  he  drove 
at  those  who  were  ready  to  die  but  not  to  yield.  For 
when  Sarle  cried  to  them  to  yield  they  jeered  at 
him. 

"  Come  and  kill  us." 

They  fought  now  in  darkness,  for  it  was  darkest 
night  outside,  and  only  sparse  and  grated  windows 
showed  the  night. 

Then  suddenly  one  of  the  king's  guard  spoke.  His 
voice  was  sullen. 

"  His  Sacred  Majesty  offers  you  the  treasury  to 
spare  those  who  are  within  these  rooms." 

Out  of  the  blackness  Osman  spoke. 

"  Does  the  Shah  offer  us  what  is  ours  ?     By  now 
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his  gold  and  jewels  are  on  their  way  to  Kurdistan. 
Give  me  the  Shah,  and  we  will  leave  you." 

Sarle  pressed  up  to  Osman. 

"  Man,  isn't  it  vengeance  enough !  You  have  in- 
sulted the  king  in  his  palace,  and  we  have  taken  his 
treasure." 

But  Osman  turned. 

"  No,  it  is  not  enough.     My  men  ! " 

His  own  men  gathered  about  him.  Some  were 
Kurds  but  others  Daghestanis  from  Circassia,  and 
others  of  his  own  hard  race. 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Sarle,  and  he  leant  upon  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

"  Then  interfere  not  in  this !  "  cried  Osman.  "  For 
this  I  came." 

He  shouted  and  rushed  upon  the  door  with  some 
twenty  men.  Others  hung  back  by  Sarle,  who  grunted 
angrily  like  a  disturbed  lion.  The  passage  behind 
them  was  empty,  for  the  main  body  of  Kurds  were 
in  the  treasury  or  looting  at  large  in  the  unprotected 
city. 

At  the  broken  door  five  of  Osman's  men  went 
down,  and  as  the  price  of  their  lives  they  killed  but 
three,  and  Osman's  left  arm  hung  helpless  at  his 
side.  Thereafter  there  was  no  firing,  and  darkness 
was  lighted  by  the  flash  of  grinding  swords.  Over 
all  the  noise  was  heard  the  shout  of  laughing 
Osman,  who  at  last  sprang  through  the  door  first 
of  all.  And  then  Sarle  turned  and  found  himself 
alone. 

"  The  others  will  have  all  the  gold,"  had  said  his 
Kurds.  So  he  followed  into  the  inner  room,  lighted 
by  one  dim  swinging  jewelled  lamp.  Behind  the 
next  door  they  heard  moans  and  the  cry  of  women. 
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It  was  a  fight  of  seven  against  ten.  And  with  Osman 
were  the  seven. 

Sarle  sprang  to  his  side  and  crossed  swords  with  a 
brave  mountaineer  of  the  Shahsevends.  He  found  all 
his  strength  and  skill  needed.  He  thanked  old  hours 
of  sword-play  when  this  fight  was  not  begun.  For 
soon  neither  he  nor  the  mountaineer  knew  of  any 
other  there.  They  fought  a  duel,  and  were  strangely 
alone  in  the  intensity  of  that  great  hour.  Yet  one  by 
one  the  others  fell.  And  Osman  struck  down  two ; 
one  by  skill  and  the  other  by  a  desperate  chance 
when  a  footstep  threw  him  in  blood.  The  last  who 
stood  there  were  Osman  and  a  Circassian,  and  Sarle 
and  his  man  opposite. 

Then  Sarle  awoke  and  knew  how  the  big  fight  had 
gone.  Osman  leant  upon  his  sword  and  watched. 

"  Let  the  Englishman  fight  it  out,"  he  said  to  the 
Daghestani.  For  even  then  he  loved  to  see  the 
battle. 

But  as  Sarle  grew  stronger  from  knowing  that  the 
balance  was  on  his  side,  so  by  desperation  of  escape 
and  loss  of  blood  the  Shahsevend  weakened.  He 
saw  Death,  and  then  went  down  with  Sarle's  sword 
through  his  heart. 

"  A  brave  fighter,"  said  Osman. 

And  he  beat  upon  the  unopened  door,  a  mere  frail 
lattice.  With  his  sword-hilt  he  broke  it  in  and  it  swung 
back.  Sarle  and  the  Circassian  rushed  in  with  him. 
The  room  was  empty. 

And  so  was  the  next.  Osman  foamed  at  the  mouth 
and  gnawed  his  long  moustaches. 

"  Has  he  escaped  ?  " 

He  threw  himself  bodily  at  the  next  door,  which 
resisted  his  efforts.  Sarle  ran  to  him,  pulled  him 
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away,  and  being  much  the  heavier  man,  burst  it  open 
with  a  crash. 

The  room  into  which  they  came  was  even  worse 
lighted  than  the  one  which  they  had  just  left,  for  but 
one  swinging  lamp  hung  by  gold  chains  from  the 
painted  ceiling.  A  long  low  window  looked  towards 
the  East ;  outside,  a  house  in  flames  threw  a  ghastly 
flickering  light  upon  the  lattices  and  on  a  woman  who 
faced  the  intruders  alone. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

EDITH  AND  SARLE 

NO  sooner  was  horrible  disaster  about  to  burst 
upon  Teheran  and  upon  the  king  of  kings, 
the  ruler  of  fair  Persia,  than  Edith,  who  had  fought 
against  this  strange  passion  of  his  for  a  woman  of  the 
West,  gave  way  to  pity  for  his  estate.  In  a  moment 
the  innumerable  calamities  likely  to  fall  upon  her  in 
this  sack  and  siege  were  banished,  put  aside  and  half 
forgotten.  At  anyrate,  say  what  she  would  against 
the  Oriental  despot,  he  had  remembered  her  for  five 
long  years,  and  knew  her  face  again,  finding  her  still 
fair. 

"Poor  king,"  she  murmured,  when  she  was  half 
thrust,  half  driven  back  into  her  own  room.  "  And 
yet"— 

And  yet  he  might  be  victorious,  and  then  what  of 
her  lover  ?  who  was  not  her  lover  but  only  her  be- 
loved ! 

She  had  come  to  Teheran  on  the  chance,  the  bare 
chance,  of  being  useful  to  him,  and  now  it  might  be 
that  her  presence  in  the  city  should  save  him.  She 
saw  herself  pleading  with  Nasr-ed-Din  for  his  life. 

"  And  what  shall  my  reward  be  ?  "  asked  the  king 
in  her  dream. 

138 
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She  shivered  as  she  looked  across  the  room  and 
saw  her  guardian,  a  eunuch  of  the  harem,  whom  the 
Kisler  Aghasi  had  stationed  there.  Was  it  her  lot 
to  be  immured  within  these  walls  for  ever?  And 
would  Sarle  be  grateful  to  her  ?  Oh,  if  he  loved  her, 
no !  She  sat  upon  a  divan  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  hands  over  her  ears.  When  would  the 
thunder  of  the  horsemen  break  in  storm  ?  Even  now 
she  heard  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  the  cries  of 
command  in  the  street  beneath  her.  Then  she  knew 
that  guns  were  being  unlimbered  in  the  court,  and 
she  saw  vividly,  what  she  had  not  realised  before, 
that  this  was  war  and  carnage  and  panic  !  What  of 
her  friends  in  the  city  ? 

And  even  as  she  thought  of  Lily  Hawker,  then  in 
the  rooms  of  the  British  Embassy,  she  heard  the 
breaking  of  the  storm.  And  as  her  thoughts  were 
gathered  upon  the  rising  gale,  for  the  squadrons 
galloping  were  like  a  great  wind  afar  off  upon  a 
mountain  forest,  there  was  suddenly  a  most  awful 
roar.  The  palace  rocked  and  swayed  as  though 
there  were  an  earthquake,  as  though  the  world  were 
ending,  and  after  the  roar  there  came  the  sound  of 
rending  timbers,  of  falling  masonry ;  and  from  the 
next  rooms  of  the  seraglio  the  screams  of  women. 
The  floor  of  her  own  room  heaved  and  shook ;  she 
heard  the  walls  crack  ;  bits  of  plaster  fell,  the  dim 
lamp  swung  to  and  fro.  Again  the  wail  of  women  rose  ; 
she  heard  the  high-pitched  voice  of  the  Kisler  Aghasi, 
and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  space.  Was  there 
to  be  another  explosion  ?  She  could  not  remember  ; 
she  wondered  if  she  ever  knew.  Her  brain  was 
dizzy ;  cool  as  she  kept,  her  nerves  thrilled  and  her 
heart  failed  her.  This  was  the  work  of  Ross,  the 
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man  she  had  never  seen ;  the  man  Sarle  had  praised 
as  the  most  desperate  adventurer  of  Europe,  a  young 
man  yet,  but  one  born  for  war  and  the  forlorn  hopes 
of  war. 

She  looked  up  and  found  herself  alone.  Her 
guardian  had  fled. 

And  now  the  wind  of  the  cyclone  of  war  was  at 
hand.  She  caught  the  yell  of  the  Kurds  as  they 
rode  ;  the  sound  of  their  horses'  feet  was  the  sound  of 
a  great  multitude  made  one.  Now  they  were  in  the 
city! 

"  My  God,  and  when  those  devils  break  in  ! "  said 
Edith. 

They  were  in  the  city ;  they  came  in  thousands ; 
she  heard  them  like  the  multitudinous  sea.  The 
backwash  of  it  would  be  blood ! 

"Allah!  Allah!" 

These  men  cried  on  God,  who  was  the  God  of 
battles  ;  His  name  was  flung  abroad  upon  the  night 
like  a  thousand  banners  inscribed  with  death  to  the 
infidel,  with  death  to  the  schismatic  Shiah ! 

And  then  rifles  rang  out  from  the  very  roof  above 
her! 

"  God  send  Henry  safe ! " 

And  yet  Henry  was  the  heart — head  of  it  all. 

Then  the  guns  spoke  beneath  her !  Their  deafen- 
ing roar  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  of  men. 

"Kill!  kill!" 

For  the  next  half-hour  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
been  forgotten.  More  than  once  she  rose,  meaning 
to  escape  if  it  were  possible.  But  the  uproar  below 
was  terrifying,  even  in  the  corridor  outside  her  room 
powder  smoke  floated  in  wreaths,  and  the  rattle  of 
rifles  was  incessant.  And  now  some  savage  Kurdish 
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work  was  seen  in  a  flaming  mansion  across  the  broad 
clear  space  in  front  of  the  palace. 

"  They  must  be  in ! "  cried  Edith.  She  heard  savage 
yells  almost  beneath  her,  words  of  command  were 
lost  ere  they  were  given.  The  sound  of  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  was  terrible.  She  ran  again  to  her 
door,  and  fancied  she  caught  the  sound  of  Osman 
Bey's  voice,  which  was  the  very  voice  of  combat. 

And  where  was  Henry  ? 

As  she  thought  of  him  the  door  into  the  other  part 
of  the  seraglio  was  opened. 

"  Editta,"  called  the  Shah. 

She  turned  and  saw  him  in  the  dim  light. 

"  Your  Majesty,  your  Majesty !  " 

"You  prophesied  well,  woman,"  cried  the  king, 
whose  face  was  white,  though  his  eyes  blazed.  Edith 
trembled  at  his  wrath  and  agitation. 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  asked  Nasr-ed-Din. 

"  Russians,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  I  heard  a  Russian 
shout  just  now." 

"And  you  are  English?  What  did  you  know  of 
this?" 

She  hardened  her  face  and  heart  and  held  her 
trembling  lips  straight  as  she  lied. 

"  I  knew  nothing." 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  meant  that  if  you  kept  me  my  own  nation 
would  come  from  the  West  like  locusts  and  consume 
Persia." 

"What  woman  speaks  truth?"  cried  the  Shah. 
"  Shall  I  leave  you  to  these  Kurds  ?  " 

She  cried  out  involuntarily. 

"  You  brought  me  here,  my  king ! " 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  roar  of  the  combat  in  the 
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hall  of  audience  rose  in  a  very  volcano  of  awful 
sound. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Shah ;  and  he  took  her  hand. 
"  My  place  is  not  with  the  women  yet." 

He  led  her  into  the  inner  rooms  of  the  painted 
seraglio,  where  the  other  women  were.  Even  in  the 
torture  of  suspense  and  the  fear  of  death  they  looked 
strangely  and  curiously  at  this  white  Western  woman 
with  their  lord  and  master. 

"  A  Prankish  woman  !  " 

The  Kisler  Aghasi,  whose  dark  face  was  drawn 
with  fear,  bowed  before  the  Shah. 

"  She  was  alone !  " 

"The  dog  who  left  the  lady  shall  be  beaten  to 
death,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Kisler  Aghasi,  trem- 
bling. 

"  You  will  be  safe  here.  Or — I  shall  be  dead," 
said  the  king  to  Edith. 

She  clung  to  him  fearfully.  For  now  she  hated  to 
let  him  meet  the  wrath  of  Osman. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  your  Majesty  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Years  ago  did  you  give  up  to  Mozuffer  Mirza  a 
young  Albanian,  Achmet  Suleiman  Bey  ?  " 

The  Shah  turned  towards  her  in  surprise. 

"  What  know  you  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  knew  his  brother,  who  is  with  the — Russians." 

"  Mozuffer  killed  the  boy,  and  I  knew  nothing  of 
it." 

"  And  how  did  Mozuffer  die  ?  " 

The  king  smiled  terribly. 

"  He  died  to  escape  a  king's  vengeance,  woman." 

Edith  caught  the  king's  arm. 

"  If  it  should  be  that  Osman  Bey,  that  boy's  brother, 
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is  with  these  men  from  Kurdistan,  let  him  know 
that." 

"Shall  the  king  plead  with  robbers?"  asked  the 
Shah  disdainfully. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  women 
crouching  on  the  divan  moaned  and  wailed  like  a 
sorrowful  boding  wind  ;  and  in  all  the  ways  of  the 
palace  the  battle  roared  ;  the  noise  of  it  came  nearer 
and  nearer  still.  Edith  sat  quietly  holding  her  hand 
upon  a  revolver  in  her  pocket. 

"  They  will  hardly  harm  me  if  I  call  upon  Osman," 
she  thought ;  "  but  these  poor  creatures  and  the 
king!" 

She  looked  round  and  found  the  room  nearly 
empty.  The  Kisler  Aghasi  and  his  fellows  thrust 
the  women  into  an  inner  chamber. 

"  Come,  madame  ! "  said  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 

"Which  way  will  they  enter  if  they  break  in?" 
asked  Edith,  without  moving. 

The  Kisler  Aghasi  pointed  to  the  door  she  had 
entered  by. 

"  And  is  the  room,  where  the  women  are,  strong? " 

"It  is  stronger,  and  I  and  my  men  must  die  before 
they  enter.  Come  ! " 

Edith  stood  up. 

"  I  will  not  come  !  " 

The  man  who  was  no  man  stared  at  her. 

"  Madame ! "  he  cried  astounded. 

"  I  will  not  come  ! " 

"It  is  His  Majesty's  will !" 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  sound  of  the  fighting  was  in 
the  next  room  but  two.  They  heard  savage  cries. 
Then  silence  fell.  Then  came  the  clash  of  swords. 
That  moment  her  lover  fought  a  prince  of  the 
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Shahsevends  while  Osman  panted  and  watched  the 
duel. 

"  I  will  not  go." 

The  Kisler  Aghasi  entreated  her,  and  would  have 
used  force. 

"  Stand  back  ! "  she  cried  ;  and  she  showed  him  that 
her  determination  carried  means  with  it. 

"  If  harm  befalls  you,  I  am  a  dead  man  ! " 

And  then  the  Shah  entered  himself  by  the  second 
door.  He  was  breathing  heavily  ;  a  thin  streak  of 
blood  ran  down  from  his  black  hair  into  his  moustaches. 

"  The  king  is  wounded  ! "  she  cried  lamentably. 

"  The  lady  will  not  come,"  said  the  Kisler  Aghasi. 

"  Go,"  said  Edith  to  him. 

The  Shah  ran  to  her. 

"  Come,  woman  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Edith  ;  "  leave  me  here,  leave  me ;  I  will 
save  you  all." 

"  By  the  Prophet  AH,"  cried  the  king,  "  shall  I 
leave  you  to  the  wolves  ?  " 

"  They  will  not  harm  me  ;  I  swear  it." 

Lightning  was  not  fiercer  than  the  king's  eyes  that 
moment. 

"  Woman,  do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  I  know  Osman.  I  hear  his  voice.  Go,  go !  They 
shall  not  enter  the  seraglio,  I  swear  to  you,  Shah." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you ! " 

His  voice  softened  again. 

"  For  Persia's  sake,  go ! "  she  cried.  "  In  one 
moment  it  will  be  too  late." 

And  then  she  was  alone  ;  terror  got  hold  upon  her. 
She  shrieked  faintly  as  the  far  door  cracked.  When 
it  cracked  next  time  it  burst  open,  and  a  man  came  in 
headlong,  sword  in  hand. 
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It  was  not  Osman  ! 

And  not  her  lover  surely !  Could  this  big  man  in 
the  savage  dress  of  the  Kurds,  who  was  powder- 
grimed,  blood-stained,  and  bleeding,  be  he? 

Her  heart  failed  her,  she  cried  aloud — 

"  Osman  !  Osman  !  " 

And  Osman  came  running  upon  her  in  the  dim 
light. 

"  By  the  Prophet's  beard  !  "  he  yelled  in  strange 
astonishment. 

"  God's  truth,  a  confounded  woman  only,"  said 
Sarle  ;  and  Osman  shrieked  with  laughter. 

"  Take  her  !     I  want  the  Shah ! " 

Sarle  threw  her  aside  upon  a  divan  ;  for  darkness 
and  sweat  were  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  It's  your  woman  ! "  said  the  Albanian. 

"Mine!" 

And  then  he  saw  Edith. 

"  Edith ! " 

"  Henry ! " 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

But  she  could  not  speak.  She  waved  her  hand 
towards  the  door  that  Osman  and  his  Daghestani 
comrade  beat  at. 

"  Osman  !  Osman  !  the  Shah  ! " 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Osman. 

"  He  got  away  an  hour  ago  in  the  dress  of  a  dead 
Kurd!" 

Osman  disbelieved  her. 

"  No  ;  he's  in  here !  " 

"  There  are  only  women  in  there !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
helped  the  Shah  to  go  ;  I  swear  he  is  gone ! " 

"  You  swear  it  ?  " 
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"  And  now  he  is  on  his  way  towards  the  camp,"  she 
cried.  "  Have  you  got  the  treasure  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  but  how  "•— 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Edith.  "  Good 
God,  you  will  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap  !  Osman, 
it  is  not  true  that  Nasr-ed-Din  gave  your  brother  to 
Mozuffer  Mirza ! " 

But  Osman  doubted  her. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  Take  me  away,  and  I  will  tell  you  !  I  swear  on 
my  honour  there  are  only  women  in  there." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  Daghestani  who  had  watched 
at  the  third  door  leading  into  the  passage,  cried  out 
in  warning — 

"  Persians,  Osman  !  " 

There  was  a  rush  of  men  along  the  corridor. 

"  Back  !  "  cried  Sarle.     "  Osman,  it's  enough  ! " 

And  Edith,  with  the  three  men,  ran  into  the  room 
from  which  Sarle  had  come  as  a  savage  remnant  of 
the  Gholam-i-Shah  entered  the  big  room. 

"  Down  with  the  lamp,"  said  Osman ;  and  the 
Daghestani  pulled  it  down  upon  the  floor,  where  it  lay 
smoking. 

"  Hold  the  door  and  check  them,"  said  Osman ; 
"  and  then  back  !  " 

He  ground  his  teeth. 

"  And  have  I  lost  His  Majesty !  Oh,  woman, 
did  you  speak  the  truth?  But  if  I  die,  look  out, 
Mozuffer ! " 

The  savage  remnant  of  the  Gholam-i-Shah  pressed 
on  them.  The  Albanian  could  not  despise  these 
picked  men  of  the  Persians,  who  had  fought  like 
lions,  like  Albanians  themselves. 

"  It's  help  or  we  are  done !  "  said  Sarle. 
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And  of  a  truth  only  the  darkness  and  the  door 
saved  them,  for  the  bodyguard  men  knew  not  their 
numbers. 

"  Go,  and  we  will  spare  your  lives,"  cried  Sarle, 
laughing  ;  and  he  called  for  the  Kurds,  who  heard  not. 

"  Dog,"  said  a  captain  of  the  Gholam,  "  it  is  your 
last  hour." 

He  crossed  swords  with  Sarle. 

"  Make  it  my  last,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  Did  we 
not  spare  your  Shah  ?  " 

Edith  stood  behind  him  and  the  DaghestanL 

"  Into  the  next  room,  Edith,"  cried  Sarle.  Then  he 
made  a  savage  attack  through  the  open  door. 

"  Back!"  he  cried ;  and  then  they  rushed  back  to  the 
next  room.  Osman  cried  aloud  from  the  broken 
window. 

"  Here,  my  men,  here ! " 

And  there  was  a  roar  from  below. 

The  Gholam  came  on,  for  there  were  eight  of  them 
against  the  three.  At  that  door  Sarle  made  it  seven, 
for  the  Persian  captain  got  the  sword-point  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Come,"  said  Sarle  savagely.  "  Kill  us  quick,  you 
dogs  ;  I  hear  my  men  running." 

But  he  only  heard  the  roar  outside,  the  crackling  of 
dry  timber  in  the  flame.  The  darkness  of  the  inner 
rooms  saved  them ;  the  Persians  dared  not  rush  the 
door  with  three  swordsmen  holding  it.  And  they  had 
no  firearms  with  them. 

"  Show  them  we  have,"  said  Sarle  to  Edith,  who 
stood  behind  him,  white  but  strong. 

She  fired  across  his  shoulder,  and  heard  a  cry  that 
made  her  shudder. 

And  as  the  Persians  drew  back,  their  withdrawal 
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became  a  flight.      For  Osman  had  brought  a  score  of 
his  men. 

Sarle  was  bleeding  from  a  cut  over  his  right  eye. 

"Come, Edith,"  he  said.   "  Good  God,  where  are  we?" 

She  knew  no  more  than  he  did,  but  as  they  hurried 
Osman  and  his  men  returned. 

"  Oh,  are  there  no  more  ?  And  I  have  lost  the 
king." 

"  Did  you  ever  hope  to  call  the  king  a  dog  of  a 
Shiah  to  his  face  ? "  asked  Sarle.  "  How  goes  it  all  ? 
Has  Ross  done  his  work  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Osman  ;  "  he  got  the  jewels  out  before 
our  Kurds  got  in.  They  are  outside  the  city  waiting 
for  us.  The  men  are  loaded  with  gold,  and  the 
Garden  City  is  trampled  down." 

Once  out  in  the  open  air  the  night  was  lighted  by 
burning  buildings.  Kurds  rode  to  and  fro  aimlessly. 
Some  had  their  horses  loaded  down  with  plunder  of 
the  most  miscellaneous  kind.  Many  had  two  horses  ; 
some  three.  There  were  fierce  quarrels  going  on 
over  the  animals.  Many  a  man  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fighting  died  at  a  fellow-tribesman's  hand. 

Osman  gave  a  whistle,  and  was  answered. 

"  AH  Bedredeen,  give  the  signal ! " 

And  a  man  with  Ali  blew  upon  a  bugle. 

"  It  goes  well,"  said  Sarle.     "  Come,  Edith  ! " 

"  With  you,  Henry  ?  " 

"  No,  my  girl.  It  has  only  begun  for  us.  To  the 
English  Embassy ! " 


CHAPTER    XV 

AT  THE  EMBASSY 

"  r  I  ^HE  devil!"  said  Sir  Everett,  stamping  down 
J.        the    big   room   with  a    look    of   imminent 
apoplexy  about  him  ;  "  we  are  well  served,  we  are 
well  served ! " 

He  glared  at  his  attache  with  sudden  malevol- 
ence. 

"  Mr.  Smith,  we  are  well  served  ! " 

Mesrour  quailed. 

11  But,  Sir  Everett,  even  the  Shah  "— 

"Confound  His  Infernal  Majesty!"  cried  the  am- 
bassador ;  "  what  kind  of  an  Intelligence  Department 
has  he  got  ?  " 

He  turned  sharply  on  the  Russian  attache. 

"  And  are  you  taken  by  surprise  ?  " 

Sergius  was  smoking  two  cigarettes  at  once,  a 
curious  habit  of  his,  and,  blowing  through  his  Pan's 
pipes  of  tobacco,  he  stared  at  Sir  Everett. 

"  It  looks  like  it,  Sir  Everett." 

"  Ay,  it  looks  like  it,"  growled  the  devil-worshipper 
"  Shall  we  live  through  this  night?  " 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Mesrour. 

Hawker  joined  in. 

"  Nothing  but  the  Kurds,  that's  certain." 
wr 
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"  And  who  has  worked  it  ?  "  roared  Sir  Everett ; 
"  don't  talk  to  me  of  the  Kurds  organising  and  keep- 
ing secret  a  thing  of  this  dimensions.  It's  a  con- 
spiracy, a  gigantic  conspiracy  ;  and  there's  someone 
at  the  back  of  it." 

"  The  Sultan,"  suggested  Mrs.  Hawker. 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  ambassador  rudely ;  "  as  if  he 
hadn't  his  hands  full." 

"  The  German  Emperor !  He's  a  young  man  in  a 
hurry,  and  may  want  to  embroil  England  and  Russia," 
said  Sergius  calmly.  "  For,  of  course,  we  are  to  fight 
about  Persia  some  day." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Sir  Everett ;  "  we  are 
here  to  prevent  fighting,  and  I  propose  to  do  it." 

"But  have  you  done  it,  my  dear?"  asked  Lady 
Home. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Apoplexy. 
"  As  I  said,  this  is  a  conspiracy,  and  we  shall  have  our 
throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  if  the  Kurds,  or  the  " 
— (he  looked  at  Sergius) — "  the  others  come  in,  I 
shall  have  to  kill  you,  my  dear.  And  what  was  that 
explosion  ?  " 

He  stared  at  them  all  round. 

"  Hawker,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  Sir  Everett." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  know.  Someone  ought  to 
know.  I've  an  audience  with  the  Shah  to-morrow, 
and  if  he's  alive  I'll  make  it  hot  for  him,  hot  as  curry, 
so  I  will." 

Outside  the  sound  of  the  fighting  increased.  They 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  and  the  women 
screa  ned. 

"  Stop  that ! "  said  the  ambassador  furiously  ;  "  I'll 
have  no  shrieking  here." 
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Then  Lily  Hawker  began  to  cry,  and  the  am- 
bassador appealed  to  Hawker. 

"  Make  her  stop." 

"  I  can't,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Hawker. 

"  Order  her  to  stop ! " 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  said  Hawker ;  "  now,  does  a 
woman  stop  crying  when  ordered  ?  What's  the  matter, 
Lil  ? " 

"  It's  Edith,"  sobbed  Lily ;  "  I've  only  just  thought 
of  her.  It's  selfish  of  me.  For  here  we  are  safe"- 

"  Are  we  ?  "  asked  Hawker. 

"  And  she's  in  the  palace,  and  oh,  she'll  be  killed ! " 

"  God  grant  it's  no  worse  than  that,"  said  the 
ambassador  suddenly,  a  little  more  gentle.  "  What 
with  the  Shah  and  the  Kurds  (if  they  are  Kurds)  she'll 
be  well  off." 

"  Can't  someone  save  her  ?     William,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Hawker,  "  I'm  not  a  regiment." 

"  Oh,  Edith,  Edith  ! " 

Lady  Home  put  her  arm  about  Lily. 

"  There,  my  dear,  we  are  all  in  a  bad  fix,  and  I 
daresay  she  will  be  all  right.  Why  did  she  come 
here?" 

"To  see  me,"  sobbed  Lily.  "We  were  always 
great  friends  when  she  lived  with  AH  Mirza.  And 
she's  so  sweet  and  brave ! " 

"  She'll  need  to  be,"  said  Hawker  sombrely.  "  Good 
Lord,  what  a  tumult !  Do  you  think  we  shall  be 
attacked  ?  " 

"How  the  deuce  should  I  know?"  snarled  Sir 
Everett.  "Ask  someone  who  knows  what  it's  all 
about." 

He  drew  Hawker  a  little  aside. 

"  I  believe  this  is  a  Russian  business,  Hawker.     In 
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confidence  I'll  tell  you  that  I  have  a  certain  reason 
for  believing  it  a  Russian  scheme." 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  Hawker. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  cried  the  irate  am- 
bassador in  a  whispering  roar ;  "  look  at  that 
Lapunoff.  He's  as  cool  as — as  the  top  of  Dema- 
vend ! " 

"  He's  always  a  pretty  cool  hand." 

"  Then  he's  icy  now,"  squealed  Sir  Everett ;  "  he's 
enough  to  freeze  the  Persian  Gulf  solid  ! " 

"  What  advantage  for  the  Russians  ?  " 

"  The  treasure !  Don't  they  hanker  for  it  ?  And 
so  close  to  'em.  And  we're  so  busy  everywhere.  If 
I  had  my  way  we  should  just  turn  our  attention  to 
them,  and  let  other  things  slide.  But  no,  our  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  million  irons  in  the  fire." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  in  agitation. 

"  Can't  we  get  some  information  of  what's  going  on 
outside  ?  " 

As  the  roar  of  musketry  was  incessant,  and  the 
sound  of  the  fighting  even  more  prodigious,  there 
was  a  plentiful  lack  of  volunteers. 

"  I'll  go  on  the  roof,"  said  Hawker.  "  Mr.  Smith, 
will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"You  shan't  go,"  cried  Lily;  "what  shall  I  do  if 
you  are  killed  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  shan't  be  killed.  There's  no  real 
danger  there." 

But  Lily  screamed  as  he  went,  and  fainted  when 
he  was  gone. 

The  buildings  near  the  palace  were  well  alight 
when  Hawker  and  Mesrour  came  out  on  the  roof. 

"  Don't  show  yourself,"  said  Hawker.  "If  any  of 
these  larkers  see  us,  they'll  loose  off  at  us,  for  sure. 
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And  there  are  quite  enough  chance  bullets  flying  as 
it  is." 

From  the  edge  of  the  roof  they  could  see  the  roof 
of  the  palace  reddened  by  the  opposing  blaze,  but 
none  of  the  open  palace  space  was  visible.  Below 
them  in  the  street  some  looting  Kurds  galloped. 

"  Allah,  indeed  ! "  cried  Hawker,  "  they  had  better 
call  on  Shaitan  ! " 

"  They  are  Kurds,"  said  Mesrour,  putting  his  head 
over  the  low  parapet. 

"  And  may  be  Cossacks  ! " 

Phit  came  a  bullet  and  knocked  away  a  bit  of 
plaster  below  Mesrour's  nose. 

"  Was  that  meant  for  me  ?  "  he  asked  indignantly. 
"  I've  got  some  plaster  in  my  eye." 

"  Lucky  it's  no  worse,"  said  Hawker.  "  You'll  have 
a  claim  for  compensation.  And  to  think  we  supposed 
this  city  as  safe  as  Paris ! " 

Mesrour  Smith  had  some  very  obvious  theories, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  bigger  cities  got  the  more 
dangerous  they  were.  He  began  to  develop  this 
theory,  all  the  time  with  a  smarting  eyeball.  But 
Hawker  paid  no  attention  to  his  talk  ;  the  lighted 
city  fascinated  him.  What  was  going  on  now  within 
the  palace  ?  And  what  of  Edith  Cazenove  ? 

"  They've  made  a  poor  defence,"  said  he  at  last. 

"There  were  no  troops  to  speak  of  in  the  city," 
said  Smith ;  "  the  only  hope  is  that  some  will 
come." 

"Go  down  and  tell  them  what  you  have  seen," 
cried  Hawker.  "  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

When  he  was  alone  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  roof, 
where  he  got  a  fresh  view.  The  roar  at  the  palace 
began  to  die  away,  but  he  heard  more  cries  of  triumph, 
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with  now  and  then  a  shriek  of  pain  as  some  wounded 
wretch  tried  to  avoid  a  mad  Kurd  galloping  down 
the  street. 

"  It  must  be  over  in  there,"  he  thought  sickly  ; 
"  and  what  of  the  women  ?  " 

For  now  those  Kurds  who  had  missed  what  they 
thought  sufficient  plunder  in  the  palace,  began  loot- 
ing in  the  town.  He  heard  the  crash  of  gates,  some 
fresh  firing,  and  the  screams  of  those  who  died. 
Hard  as  it  was  to  tear  himself  away,  he  ran  down 
below.  It  was  then  long  past  midnight,  though  it 
seemed  but  an  hour  since  he  had  ridden  in  from  his 
house. 

"  It's  all  over ! "  he  cried. 

Lily  shrieked. 

"  Oh,  are  we  to  die,  William  ?  " 

"  It's  over  at  the  palace,"  said  Hawker  ;  "  and  now 
it  may  be  the  city." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  cried  Lily. 

"  How  can  the  man  know  that  ?  "  roared  Sir  Everett. 
"  And  here  we  are  like  rats  in  a  trap.  If  I  see  the 
Shah  to-morrow  I  shall  say  " — 

The  thunder  of  a  wild  squadron  down  the  street 
drowned  his  words. 

"  Are  they  going  past  ?  "  cried  Lady  Home,  whose 
nerves  were  failing  rapidly.  "  Thank  God  they  are 
gone." 

The  next  band  of  raiders  emptied  their  rifles 
against  the  windows  as  a  feu  de  joie,  and  at  the  crash 
the  ambassador's  wife  nearly  died.  Sir  Everett  ran 
to  her  and  swore  most  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  your  Sacred  Majesty,  it  will  be  as  well  if  you 
are  dead  before  I  see  you  ! "  he  cried  savagely. 

Then  they  heard  a  few  men  gallop  by.     But  the 
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great  fight  was  evidently  over ;  the  sounds  of  massed 
conflict  were  past. 

"Send  us  daylight,  good  Lord,"  yawned  Sergius. 
"  I  am  very  sleepy." 

Behind  him,  on  a  rug,  John,  the  English  servant, 
snored  most  unmusically  as  he  lay  embracing  a  rifle. 
Seated  by  him  on  the  floor  were  the  Persian  and 
Armenian  servants.  But  they  were  not  asleep. 

"  Edith,"  moaned  Lily,  "  oh,  poor  Edith,  where  is 
she?" 

And  they  heard  a  single  horseman  in  the  street. 
He  stopped  outside  the  Embassy. 

"  Ha,"  said  Hawker,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  What 
is  that?" 

Someone  kicked  against  the  outer  door. 

"  Shall  I  open  ?  "  asked  Hawker. 

At  Sir  Everett's  orders  all  the  men  stood  ready  in 
the  hall. 

"  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  cried  in  English. 

The  answer  was  unintelligible. 

"  Try  Russian,"  said  Sir  Everett,  with  a  hard  glance 
at  Sergius,  who  was  smoking  his  seventieth  cigarette. 

But  Hawker  spoke  in  Persian. 

"  A  friend  ! "  was  the  answer.     "  Let  me  in  ! " 

And  Hawker  opened  the  door  narrowly. 

"  Wider,  I  am  carrying  a  woman,"  said  the  man 
outside. 

And  looking  out  cautiously  to  see  that  this  was  so, 
Hawker  opened  the  door  and  let  in  Sarle.  But  those 
who  saw  him  saw  only  a  blackened,  bleeding  Kurd. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Sir  Everett. 

"  I  bring  you  an  Englishwoman,"  said  the  Kurd  in 
fluent  Persian.  "  She  is  from  the  palace." 
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And  Hawker  cried  out  joyfully  as  he  caught  Edith, 
who  was  dazed  and  more  than  half  unconscious. 

"  Lily,  Lily,  it  is  Edith  ! " 

Lily  came,  running.  But  first  she  saw  the  stranger 
and  shrieked  at  his  ghastly  aspect.  Then  she  caught 
Edith  to  her  bosom,  and  Edith  fainted.  Mesrour 
Smith  and  Sergius  carried  her  into  the  inner  room 
and  then  returned. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Sir  Everett  of  the  Kurd. 
"  And  how  did  you  find  the  lady  ?  " 

"Your  Excellency,  I  found  her  at  the  palace." 

He  spoke  with  a  simple  air.  But  Hawker  and  Sir 
Everett  talked  together  swiftly. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  raiders,  surely,"  said  Hawker. 

"  Are  you  a  Persian  ?  " 

"  I  speak  it." 

He  still  stood  by  the  door,  so  that  it  could  neither 
be  opened  nor  shut. 

"  You  fought  for  the  Shah,  man  ?  " 

"  I  helped  to  save  his  life." 

"  Then  he  is  alive  ?  " 

11  He  was  but  a  while  ago,  your  Excellency  ;  and 
unless  he  has  got  himself  killed  since  I  left,  why  he 
is  alive  now." 

"  The  man's  a  fool,"  said  Mesrour  in  English. 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much,"  said  Hawker  critically. 
"  At  anyrate  he  has  brought  Miss  Cazenove  to  us." 

Sir  Everett  turned. 

"  And  a  fine  suspicious  thing  too.  How  came  you 
to  bring  the  lady  here  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me,"  said  the  simple  and  heroic  de- 
fender of  kings  and  ladies  in  distress.  "  So  I  did  it." 

"  I  told  you  he  was  a  fool !"  cried  Mesrour  triumph- 
antly." 
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11  Very  far  from  it,"  said  Hawker  again.  And  he 
played  a  trick  on  Sarle  which  almost  succeeded. 
He  spoke  very  rapidly  in  English. 

"  But  you  knew  her  ?  " 

The  Kurd  half  opened  his  mouth  and  then  stared 
at  Hawker  steadily. 

"What  does  he  ask?"  he  said,  turning  to  Sir 
Everett. 

But  Sir  Everett  had  his  questions. 

"  Were  there  any  Russians  among  these  people  ?  " 

"Yes,  Excellency,"  said  the  Kurd.  "I  heard 
Russians  giving  orders." 

Sergius  spat  out  a  cigarette. 

"  It's  impossible." 

"  Eh  ?  "  asked  the  stupid  Kurd. 

"  And  do  you  know  where  they  came  from  ?  " 

"  From  Kurdistan,  from  my  own  country,"  said  the 
Kurd. 

"  Now,  how  could  Russians  come  from  there  ? " 
asked  Sergius  in  French.  "  I  don't  believe  a 
word  this  lying  thief  says.  We  ought  to  arrest 
him." 

He  made  half  a  step  forward,  but  the  Kurd's  eyes 
caught  his. 

"  He  understands  you,"  said  Sir  Everett  pointedly. 
"  Or  he  caught  your  eye.  I  think  he'd  be  a  tough 
customer." 

Outside  there  was  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The 
Kurd  made  a  haughty  salutation,  and,  throwing  the 
door  open,  retreated  into  the  street.  He  leapt  upon 
his  horse. 

"  Adieu,  messieurs,"  he  cried  suddenly  ;  and  then  in 
Russian  he  added :  "  I'll  see  some  of  you  in  St. 
Petersburg ! " 
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He  set  his  heels  into  his  horse  and  vanished  into 
the  night,  leaving  the  whole  party  thunderstruck. 

"What  did  he  say?"  roared  Sir  Everett.  "Oh, 
this  will  be  a  pretty  tale  for  your  people  to  listen  to." 

But  Sergius  stared  like  a  mooning  idiot. 

"  Why,  he  knew  me,"  he  muttered.  "  Meet  me  at 
St.  Petersburg  ! " 

"  He  said  so,"  cried  Hawker.  "  But,  cheer  up, 
perhaps  he  only  means  to  capture  your  city.  I  told 
you,  Smith,  that  he  was  no  fool." 

And  Sir  Everett  turned  a  wicked  eye  on  the 
Russian  attache. 

He  had  lighted  three  cigarettes,  and  now  sat  by 
himself  in  a  dream  which  took  no  account  of  what 
the  others  did. 

"  He  knew  me,  he  knew  me ! "  he  kept  on  repeat- 
ing. "  Meet  me  in  Moskowa  ;  no !  at  St.  Petersburg ! " 

And  then  Edith  came  out  of  a  long  faint.  Only 
the  English  were  about  her. 

As  the  deadly  pallor  passed  away  from  her  cheeks, 
her  lips  moved. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

Lily,  who  held  her  in  her  arms,  shook  her  head 
impatiently. 

Then  Edith  spoke. 

"  Henry  ! "  she  said,  "  Henry  !  " 

"  Who  the  devil  is  Henry  ?  "  whispered  Sir  Everett 
to  Hawker.  "  Confound  it,  who's  Henry?" 

"  It's  I,  dear,  your  friend  Lily." 

Edith  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  where  am  I  ?  Lily,  is  it  over  ?  Where's 
Henry?" 

"Who  is  Henry?" 

"  He  brought  me  here.     On  a  horse,"  said  Edith. 
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"Sir  Everett  glanced  at  Sergius,  who  was  still 
engaged  with  his  problem. 

"  He  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  Edith  ;  "  and  he  was  bleeding 
so." 

There  was  blood  upon  her  dress,  which  at  first  Lily 
had  feared  came  from  some  wound  of  her  own. 

"  Good  Lord ! "  said  Sir  Everett,  who,  in  obvious 
agitation,  with  difficulty  kept  under  some  explosive 
reference  to  the  devil.  "Don't  let  that  infernal 
Russian  hear.  Ask  her  whether  the  man  who 
brought  her  here  was  an  Englishman." 

And  Lily  asked  her.  But  now  Edith  was  recover- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  am  I  at  the  Embassy  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  and  I'm  the  ambassador,  my  dear," 
cried  Sir  Everett.  "  Was  the  man  who  brought  you 
here  an  Englishman  ?  " 

Edith  dropped  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Lily,  Lily,  take  me  away,  I'm  so  ill,  so  ill." 

"  Ask  her,  ask  her ! "  said  the  ambassador.  "  Now 
was  he  ? " 

Edith  hesitated. 

"  He  was  a — Russian — I — think,"  she  said. 

"  It's  a  lie !  it's  a  lie  !"  cried  the  ambassador  beneath 
his  breath.  "  But  there,  we'll  say  it's  true.  For  if 
it's  an  Englishman  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

And  he  prayed  for  morning  and  some  light  on 
things. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

To  THE  GULF 

IT  was  all  very  well  for  Osman  Bey  and  AH 
Bedredeen  Khan  to  have  the  trumpet  blown  to 
collect  their  crew,  but  to  get  them  to  come  was  quite 
another  thing. 

"  It  will  be  daylight  directly,"  cursed  Osman  as  he 
fumed  on  his  horse. 

"  Blow,  you  fiends,"  said  Singleton,  who  was 
still  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement.  "  And  where's 
Sarle?" 

Osman  threw  up  his  head. 

"  He'll  be  back  soon.     Oh,  here  he  comes ! " 

And  now  some  of  the  Kurds  poured  into  the  big 
square.  But  half  their  chiefs  were  dead  ;  they  were 
many  of  them  unmanageable  ;  they  quarrelled ;  they 
fought  furiously.  For  when  a  man  without  a  horse 
found  another  with  three,  the  argument  was  often 
short  and  sharp,  and  a  bullet  the  settlement  thereof 
Osman,  whose  authority  was  now  tenuous,  raged  at 
the  men  with  biting  sarcasm.  He  had  to  cut  one 
down. 

"  How  many  have  we  lost  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  A  thousand,  I  should  say,"  cried  Osman  ;  "  and 
if  we  stay  longer  there  will  be  more.  Ride  round 
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and  come  in  on  the  other  side,  and  cry  out  that  the 
Persian  army  is  upon  us." 

And  Sarle  rode  away.  The  trumpet  blew  again, 
and  then  from  the  other  side  of  the  square  they 
heard  Sarle's  bellow. 

"  The  Persian  army !  the  Persian  army  ! " 

The  cry  was  taken  up,  and  the  Kurds  started; 
the  rumour  of  the  main  body's  going  ran  like  fire 
through  the  city ;  stragglers  came  galloping ;  and 
some  cried  out,  asking  not  to  be  left. 

"  And  now,"  said  Sarle  to  Osman,  "  it's  good-bye 
for  you  and  me.  Heaven  send  we  get  through  to  the 
Gulf.  If  you  get  back,  remember  to  be  at  Suez  or 
Port  Said." 

For  it  had  been  arranged  that  Osman  was  to  go 
back  with  the  main  body,  while  Sarle,  Singleton, 
and  Ross  with  a  chosen  party  set  out  for  the  Gulf. 
By  that  means  the  whole  attention  of  the  Persians 
would  be  set  in  the  north-west ;  and  if  the  way  was 
not  quite  clear  to  the  south,  Sarle's  knowledge  of 
Persia  and  the  Persians  might  put  them  through. 
And  they  were  not  unprepared  to  cheat  attack,  or  to 
cheat  questions  if  defence  seemed  vain. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Osman.  "  May  Allah  protect 
you ! " 

He  shook  hands  with  Sarle  and  Singleton.  Ali 
Bedredeen  went  with  them,  for  he  knew  the  south  of 
Persia. 

They  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  galloped 
south-west  out  of  the  city  just  as  the  first  fire  of 
the  morning  lit  her  lamp  upon  the  cone  of  Dema- 
vend. 

"  The  first  part  is  done,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  I  am  stiff 
and  sore." 
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"  You  look  as  if  you  were  cut  to  pieces,"  cried 
Singleton.  "  Now  I  could  sleep." 

"  Are  you  wounded,  Carew  ?  " 

"  A  scratch  between  my  left  elbow  and  shoulder." 

AH  Bedredeen  spoke. 

"  Sarle  Pacha,  how  far  is  Ross  Bey  gone  ?  " 

"  Ten  miles  ;  it  may  be  more." 

"  It  was  a  great  fight,  Sarle  Pacha  ;  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  fight." 

His  eyes  sparkled. 

"  You  were  not  touched,  AH  ?  " 

"  Allah  was  gracious  to  me,"  said  AH.  "  May  His 
name  be  blessed,  and  may  the  Prophet  (upon  whom 
be  peace)  send  me  many  more  such  days." 

As  they  rode  Sarle  translated  Ali's  words  to 
Carew. 

"  He  hasn't  had  enough,  eh  ? "  asked  Carew. 
"  Well,  I  don't  mind  owning  I  have.  Sarle,  will  the 
Persians  cut  up  the  wounded  ?  " 

Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  If  it  were  anywhere  else  but  the  city  they  would, 
but  there  it  wouldn't  pay,  I  think.  And  really  old 
Nasr-ed-Din  is  not  a  bad  sort." 

"  So  Osman  never  got  him  ? " 

"  No,  and  I  doubt  if  he  wants  to  now.  We  heard 
that  it  was  not  true  the  Shah  gave  his  brother  to 
Mozuffer." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  Mozuffer  if  Osman  could 
fetch  him  back  to  life." 

"  Hurry,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  up  comes  the  dawn." 

Demavend  was  lighted  to  its  base ;  its  neighbour 
peaks  were  rosy  ;  the  sun's  upper  limb  climbed  the 
eastern  hills  ;  the  flood  of  dawn  poured  west. 

"Is  that  Ross  and  his  party ? " 
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"  And  if  not  ?  " 

"  Ride  on  and  I  will  speak  to  them." 

But  it  was  Ross,  who  sat  grinning  on  his  horse. 

"  Salud  ! "  said  Ross  ;  "  God's  truth,  but  I  thought 
you  were  done  up  ;  chopped,  made  mince.  Another 
minute  or  two  and  I  would  have  stuffed  a  handful  of 
the  best  jewels  in  my  pockets  and  have  turned 
Persian." 

"  You  have  it  all  ?  "  asked  Sarle.  "  And  how  many 
men  ?  " 

"  Thirty,"  said  Ross  ;  "  five  mine,  and  the  rest 
Osman's.  Good  stuff  too.  Are  you  hurt?" 

"  Sliced  a  bit,"  said  Sarle. 

He  slipped  off  his  horse  and  washed  his  face  in  the 
stream  by  which  Ross  had  camped  since  midnight. 

"  We  can  spare  five  minutes.  We  must.  Single- 
ton, take  your  coat  off." 

And  Sarle  roughly  bandaged  a  heavy  bleeding 
bruise  on  Singleton's  left  triceps. 

"Do  the  same  for  me." 

But  Sarle  had  two  bad  cuts  and  a  furrow  over  the 
shoulder  made  by  a  bullet.  His  clothes  had  stuck  in 
two  places.  Carew  was  as  gentle  as  he  could  be,  but 
Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  you  clumsy  devil." 

They  used  a  cocaine  dressing. 

"For  we've  got  to  go,"  said  Sarle.  "  Ross,  give  me 
my  other  clothes." 

He  put  them  on. 

"  I'm  a  Persian  gentleman  ;  an  emissary  of  the 
Shah.  Ross,  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Not  a  flake  off  the  flint." 

He  looked  as  hard  as  flint. 

"  But  that  diamond,  the  sea  of  light,  nearly  did  for 
ii 
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me.  A  Kurd  who  got  in  with  us  made  a  grab  for  it, 
and  I  had  to  go  in  for  a  rough-and-tumble  to  get 
it.  And  I  couldn't  grab  his  right  wrist,  and  he  sliced 
my  clothes  off  me." 

He  showed  them  his  rags. 

"  The  Darya-i-nur,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Take  it,"  cried  Ross  ;  "  you  look  the  safest  to  hold 
it" 

"  Can  I  see  it  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  When  we  camp  next." 

They  rode  on,  Sarle  and  Singleton  and  Ross  ahead. 
Ali  Bedredeen  rode  with  them.  Each  man  led  a  pack- 
horse.  Some  led  two,  lightly  loaded,  to  change  as 
saddle-horses. 

"  We  are  twelve  miles  out  of  the  city  now  ! " 

Suddenly  Ross  held  up  his  hand  and  pulled  his 
horse  up. 

"  A  gun ! " 

"  No." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ross,  "  and  the  sound  of  volley-firing." 

They  turned  towards  the  north-west. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ali,  bending  down  ;  "  I  hear  it." 

He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  crying  for  silence, 
laid  his  ear  to  the  dust. 

"  Heavy  firing  ! " 

And  then  they  all  heard  it 

"  Osman  may  be  caught !  " 

"  Trust  him,"  said  Sarle.     "  He's  a  man.     On — on  ! " 

And  for  an  hour  they  rode  without  a  word.  They 
passed  peasants  and  rode  through  villages.  The  in- 
habitants fled  to  their  houses  and  barricaded  them- 
selves, for  at  first  they  believed  these  were  the  Kurds. 
The  sound  of  the  fight  and  the  news  of  it  had  come 
to  them.  But  Sarle's  men  wore  Persian  caps. 
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"  How  went  the  fight  ?  "  asked  one  bolder  villager 
at  the  second  village. 

"  The  king  of  kings  is  victorious,"  said  Sarle, 
bowing.  "  Blessed  be  the  Prophet  and  the  Prophet 
Alt" 

"  Dirty  Shiahs,"  said  the  Kurds  to  themselves.  For 
they  could  not  forget,  when  they  heard  the  Prophet 
Ali  mentioned,  that  they  themselves  were  the  ortho- 
dox, the  true  children  of  the  Faith. 

The  party  camped  at  noon  in  a  lonely  grove,  and 
that  afternoon  Sarle  impressed  a  number  of  fresh 
horses  in  the  name  of  the  Shah,  for  the  Shah's 
service. 

"  The  Russians  are  in  the  North,"  he  told  the  village 
headman,  and  he  showed  him  his  passport  with  the 
big  red  seal.  "  We  are  going  to  the  South  to  call  in 
the  English.  One  dog  shall  eat  the  other." 

They  spent  part  of  the  night  camped,  but  started 
long,  long  before  the  dawn.  Singleton  slept  like 
a  dead  man,  but  Sarle  hardly  slept  at  all.  His 
wounds  were  what  they  should  be  ;  they  ached  and 
smarted.  And  on  him  lay  the  responsibility.  And 
how  was  Edith  ?  His  heart  was  certainly  softened 
to  her. 

"  She  must  have  come  for  me." 

He  remembered  how  she  had  clung  to  him  as  he 
rode  through  the  city. 

"  And  what  will  she  say  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  yet, 
if  we  come  through  ! " 

The  notion  of  quiet  and  peace  even  in  an  English 
home  was  not  so  unpleasant  when  he  rode  now,  after 
great  excitement,  on  the  razor  -  edged  bridge  of 
danger. 

It  was  still  early  dawn,  when  the  air  of  the  great 
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Persian  plateau  was  a  little  cold,  that  Ali  rode  up  to 
him  and  the  others  as  they  went  in  silence. 

"  Sarle  Pacha ! " 

"  Ay,  Ali." 

"  Pacha,  we  are  pursued  ! " 

Without  turning  about,  Sarle  looked  at  him. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  As  we  came  upon  the  top  of  the  last 
rise  I  saw  a  little  cloud  of  dust." 

"  Far  away  ?  " 

"  Very  far ;  but  I  saw  it." 

"  Drop  back  behind,  Ali,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  I  will 
join  you.  Did  anyone  else  see  it? " 

"  No,  Sarle  Pacha." 

And  when  Ali  was  in  the  rear,  Sarle  dropped  out 
of  the  thin  cavalcade  and  smiled  cheerily  as  each  man 
passed  him.  They  saluted  him  with  a  gratified  air. 
All  of  these  whom  Osman  had  chosen  were  brave 
and  faithful,  known  to  him  of  old.  And  they  had 
seen  this  Englishman  fight. 

"  We  will  look  back  at  the  next  rise,  Ali,"  said 
Sarle.  And  at  the  next  low  height  he  got  off  to 
tighten  his  girth. 

"  I  see  the  dust." 

"  Is  it  nearer,  Ali  ?  " 

"  It  is  nearer,  my  lord." 

And  Sarle  mounted. 

"  I  see  it,  Ali." 

"  My  lord  has  the  eyes  of  an  eagle." 

"  Don't  praise  yourself,  Ali  Khan,"  said  Sarle 
cheerfully. 

And  he  rode  on. 

"  Unless  they  are  picked  men,  we  could  eat  a 
hundred,"  said  Sarle. 
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All's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Not  one  among  us  but  is  a  man,"  he  cried.  "  But 
what  of  Ross  Bey's  men  ?  " 

"  He  chose  them,"  said  Sarle  significantly.  "  When 
will  you  be  able  to  judge  how  many  come  ? " 

But  Ali  did  not  answer  that. 

"  How  far  behind  ? " 

"  They  are  where  we  camped." 

"  Then  they  must  have  seen  us  by  now,"  said 
Sarle.  He  rode  on  and  joined  the  main  body. 

"  Singleton,  my  man,  are  you  very  stiff?  " 

Carew  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  yawned. 

"  What  a  long  man  is  that  Englishman,"  said  the 
Kurds. 

"  I'm  not  as  stiff  as  a  biscuit ;  but  still  I'm  stiff." 

"  Not  too  stiff  to  fight  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Carew ;  "  but  I'd  much  rather  not.  I 
want  peace." 

"  You  will  have  to  fight  for  it  then.  For,  Carew, 
we  are  being  pursued.  Don't  look  round.  Ross  !  " 

"  Ay,  what's  up  ?  "  asked  Ross,  waking.  For,  like 
the  Kurds,  he  could  sleep  on  horseback,  and  found 
the  gift  invaluable. 

"  We  are  being  pursued." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Ross.  "  What  else  did  you 
expect?" 

"  Nothing  else  ! " 

"  Then  let  me  sleep." 

"  But  they  are  close  behind  us." 

"  How  close  ?  " 

"  Five  or  six  miles." 

Ross  growled. 

"  Then  why  did  you  wake  me  now  ?  " 

And  he  went  to  sleep  again  with  much  resolution. 
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"  He's  an  extraordinary  devil,"  said  Singleton. 

"  He  writes  very  well  too,"  said  Sarle  with  utter 
irrelevance.  He  turned  and  nodded  to  Ali. 

"Are  we  near  any  place  good  for  defence?"  he 
asked.  For  Ali  knew  the  country  well. 

"If  we  ride  fast." 

And  Ross,  much  to  his  disgust,  had  to  wake  up. 
Not  knowing  his  horse,  he  could  not  sleep  at  a 
gallop. 

"  Confound  the  dust,"  said  Sarle  crossly.  "  But 
there,  the  more  we  make  the  more  they  will  think  our 
numbers." 

And  after  half  an  hour's  hard  gallop  they  came  to 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  defile. 

"Ross,  what  do  you  say?  Shall  we  take  the 
horses  through  and  then  make  an  ambush  behind 
the  rocks,  or  go  on?" 

"Give  them  beans  here,"  said  Ross.  "We  are 
thirty-four,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  rest  while 
waiting." 

By  now  the  word  ran  through  the  party  that  the 
Persians  were  on  their  track.  The  men  unslung 
their  rifles  and  looked  to  their  bandoliers.  Most  of 
them  were  armed  with  Martinis,  a  favourite  weapon 
all  through  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  where  they  were 
known  as  "  Marteens  "  ;  and  some  had  Remingtons. 

Four  of  the  party,  and  these  four  Ross's  men,  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  horses  a  little  way  the  other 
side  of  the  crest  of  the  defile ;  the  others  lay  down 
behind  rocks  on  the  right  hand  of  the  northern 
declivity  which  commanded  the  entrance. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  Persians,"  said  Ross  "  Call  me 
when  it  begins." 

And  he  went  to  sleep  again. 
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"  Look  at  him,"  said  Carew  in  astonishment.  "  I 
never  saw  such  a  man." 

"  He's  a  dear  chap,"  replied  Sarle,  "  and  I'll  swear 
you  never  saw  one  like  him.  He  writes  most 
excellent  English,  but  he's  got  a  beastly  habit  of 
quoting  Shakespeare  in  his  articles." 

"  Why's  that  a  beastly  habit?  " 

"  Because  Shakespeare  is  rot,"  said  Sarle. 

Singleton  stared  at  him. 

"  Why,  he's  the  greatest  writer  " — 

"Good  Heavens,"  cried  Sarle,  "don't  get  off  on 
platitudes  here !  I'm  just  sick  of  Shakespeare.  Do 
you  ever  read  him  ?  " 

"  No-o ;  or  not  much,"  said  Singleton  ;  "  but  every- 
one"— 

"  Who's  everyone  ?  " 

"  They  all  "— 

"  O  Lord,"  said  Sarle, "  I  wish  they  would  eat  every 
copy  of  him  printed  and  let  us  have  something  fresh. 
Fricasseed  folio  for  fools  !  " 

Singleton  looked  quite  angry. 

"  Well,  you  might  be  civil,  I  think." 

Sarle  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  chap,  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  strik- 
ing that  the  man  ever  said,  or  a  good  play  he  ever 
wrote,  I'll  give  you  my  whack  out  of  this  business." 

Singleton  gasped. 

"  Why,  Hamlet,  Hamlet  \ " 

Sarle  snorted. 

"  Look  here,  wait  till  this  is  over  and  I'll  just  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  the  worst  play  ever  written  ! ' 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Singleton  in  a  mighty  huff ; 
"  it's  a  pity  you  can't  write  something  like  it." 

"  Wouldn't  if  I  could,"  growled  Sarle. 
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And  then  there  was  that  curious  sound  from  the 
men  in  waiting  which  betokens  an  enemy  in  sight. 
It  was  like  the  sound  of  wind  in  barley. 

"  We'll  argue  it  out  afterwards." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Carew  ;  "  I'm  only  an  ass." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  cried  Sarle.  "  Give  me  your 
hand,  old  son." 

And  Carew  gave  him  his  hand  quite  reluctantly. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Sarle. 

And  the  pursuing  force  rode  into  the  mouth  of  the 
defile. 

Every  man's  finger  was  now  on  the  trigger  of  his 
rifle,  and  to  Singleton  it  seemed  that  the  pulsation  in 
his  finger  would  send  the  bullet  to  its  destiny.  What 
fighting  he  had  done  in  the  palace  had  been  fevered, 
furious  ;  but  this  seemed  like  murder,  almost  like 
shooting  at  a  sitting  hare  or  a  running  pheasant. 
And  yet — 

"  I  could  bowl  him  over  so  nicely,"  said  Singleton, 
to  his  own  surprise. 

He  meant  the  man  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
troop. 

"  How  many  ?  "  whispered  Ross,  now  wide  awake. 

"  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,"  counted  Sarle. 
"  And  that's  all." 

Would  so  few  pursue  desperate  men  ?  he  asked,  or 
was  this  only  the  advance  guard  ? 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  remaining  darkness  of  the 
night  was  rent  and  the  dawn  was  day. 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Sarle,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  Stop  ! 
Don't  fire,  men  !  Good  God,  it's  Osman  ! " 
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WHEN  Sarle's  big  voice  re-echoed  from  the 
rocks  of  the  defile,  the  band  of  Kurds  under 
Osman,  for  indeed  it  was  Osman,  stopped  dead  and 
made  motions  as  though  to  unsling  their  rifles. 

But  Osman  spoke. 

"  These  are  our  friends." 

The  rocks  gave  up  their  defenders  ;  the  silent  pass 
was  alive. 

"  How  comes  this  ?  "  asked  Sarle,  running  down  to 
Osman. 

"  There's  no  time  to  lose,"  replied  the  Bey ;  "  I'll  tell 
you  as  we  go  on." 

He  looked  back  at  the  defile. 

"A  pretty  ambush  you  planned  for  us!  Don't 
think  I  would  have  ridden  into  this  trap  if  I  hadn't 
known  you  were  just  ahead." 

He  shook  hands  with  Singleton  and  greeted  AH 
Bedredeen  Khan,  and  then  resumed  command  of  the 
entire  body. 

"  Right,  my  general,"  said  Sarle.  "  But  I  think  we 
want  a  few  more  Persian  caps.  For  am  I  not  an 
emissary  of  the  king's  ?  " 

When    they   rotie  on    Sarle   and    Singleton    and 
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Ross  waited  for  the  story.  And  yet  before  they 
heard  it  they  knew  much  of  it.  Osman's  men  talked 
fiercely  with  their  fellows :  they  spoke  of  a  great  fight. 
And  many  of  them  were  wounded  with  fresh  wounds. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Sarle  at  length. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Osman  gravely.  "  And 
now  I  am  not  where  I  should  be.  My  place  was 
with  those  who  go  back  to  Kurdistan." 

He  was  greatly  troubled,  and  yet  a  certain  grim 
satisfaction  sat  upon  his  hard  and  handsome  face. 

He  suddenly  turned  to  Sarle. 

"  I  have  paid  my  debt  to  the  Shah  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Sarle. 

"  And  I  have  paid  my  debt  to  Mozuffer  Mirza." 

"  He  was  dead,  Osman  ! " 

"  And  so  are  his  sons  now !  By  the  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  I  have  wiped  out  his  name  from  the 
earth,  which  shall  know  it  no  more." 

He  smote  his  hand  upon  his  thigh,  and  for  some 
moments  did  not  speak. 

"  Mozuffer  Mirza  left  much  wealth.  For  years  he 
had  been  Sadr  Azem,  and  was  not  clean-handed. 
He  bought  justice  and  sold  it.  He  was  Governor  of 
Azerbaijan,  and  returned  to  Teheran  richer  than  he 
went.  He  died,  and  was  called  a  holy  man.  He 
prayed  much.  It  may  be  that  he  prayed  for  help 
to  Allah  against  me.  That  a  dog  of  a  Persian  Shiah 
should  have  killed  my  brother  Achmet,  a  chief  of  the 
Skipars  of  Albania !  He  left  his  wealth  to  two  sons, 
and  by  the  especial  favour  of  Allah  I  found  them 
both  together.  And  with  them  were  their  sons ! 
Allah  heaped  bounty  upon  bounty  on  me,  his  un- 
worthy son." 

"  Where  did  you  find  them  ?  " 
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Osman  laughed. 

"  I  never  thought  to  find  them.  For  I  was  told 
they  were  both  in  Khorassan.  But  as  we  rode  out 
of  the  city  we  came  to  a  rich  house  in  a  walled 
garden,  and  though  we  rode  fast,  something,  I  know 
not  what,  put  it  into  my  heart  to  discover  who  dwelt 
there.  That  I  should  be  so  favoured  astonishes  me  ; 
it  is  a  wonder ! " 

Then  he  laughed. 

"It  happened  that  Allah  sent  a  seller  of  water- 
cresses  that  way,  and  the  poor  fool  came  riding  on  a 
little  ass,  singing  with  the  voice  of  an  ass  about  the 
wine  of  Shiraz,  which  assuredly  he  had  never  tasted, 
and  a  man  with  me  (who  is  now  in  Paradise)  was 
about  to  ride  over  him  when  I  stayed  him.  '  Who 
lives  here  ? '  I  asked.  And  the  trembling  singer 
said,  '  Your  High  Excellency,  it  is  my  lord  Mozuffer 
Mustapha  Mirza's  house.'  My  heart  stopped  with 
joy.  'And  is  Mustapha  Mirza  there?'  '  He  is,  with 
his  brother.1  Thus  I  say  that  Allah  heaped  bounty 
on  bounty  upon  me.  When  I  had  finished  inter- 
rogating the  cress-seller,  Mahomed,  who  was  with 
me,  asked  whether  the  dog  should  be  permitted  to 
live.  How  could  I  kill  the  very  messenger  of  the 
Prophet  ?  I  took  his  basket  and  in  it  put  gold,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  dared  take  jewels?  He  cried  out 

wonder,  for  assuredly  he  hardly  believed  his  head 

s  upon  his  shoulders.  And  I  gave  him  a  handful, 
telling  him  that  if  he  was  discovered  with  them  he 
might  say  he  had  taken  them  from  the  dead  body 
of  a  Kurd.  '  If  any  of  mine  stay  you,  say  you  are 
the  friend  of  Osman.'  He  went  away  rejoicing,  and 
I  trust  he  is  safe.  And  then  I  turned  to  the  house  of 
Mozufier." 
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He  paused,  and  Singleton  offered  him  a  cigarette. 
Osman  waved  it  away,  and  Sarle  frowned  signifi- 
cantly at  Carew,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Leave  him 
alone." 

"  We  broke  in  the  door  and  were  received  with 
bullets.  Seven  of  my  men  fell  upon  the  threshold, 
but  me  not  a  bullet  touched.  I  called  for  Mustapha, 
the  dog,  and  the  son  of  a  dog,  to  come  out.  I  heaped 
all  insults  upon  him  and  his  father  and  on  his  brother 
Faridun.  And  again  we  broke  down  a  door  and 
came  to  an  inner  court.  Many  died  ere  we  came 
out  of  it  into  the  harem.  And  behind  a  door  we 
held  a  parley  with  the  two  brothers.  I  told  them  that 
I  was  Osman  Arslan  Skipar  Bey,  and  bade  them 
remember  that  my  brother  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  old  man  who  was  now  in  Gehenna.  And  as 
I  spoke  I  heard  them  whimper  like  whipped  dogs. 
For  they  smelt  death  upon  the  air  of  the  morning, 
and  knew  they  would  behold  no  other  day.  They 
asked  for  mercy !  I  knew  they  were  white  ;  I  felt 
them  tremble ;  they  remembered  the  name  of  my 
people ;  they  knew  their  renown,  and  my  name  was 
a  sword.  We  broke  in  that  door,  and  I  entered  the 
harem  first.  I  say  that  Allah  and  the  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  peace  for  evermore)  had  elected  me  for 
their  service.  My  life  was  charmed ;  their  bullets 
were  not  for  me  ;  their  swords  fell  flatling  ;  and  as  for 
them,  they  were  afraid.  And  so  they  died.  Their 
sons  were  even  then  dead :  their  house  is  no  more. 
For  it  was  burning  as  we  left  it.  Their  bodies  tasted 
flame,  and  were  defiled.  Allah  be  praised  that  I 
came  into  Persia ! " 

He  turned  then  and  spoke  in  Osmanli  to  Ali 
Bedredeen,  telling  him  the  story  briefly. 
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"  Good,"  said  Ali,  "  if  I  could  but  have  been  there ! " 

"  And  after  ?  "  cried  Sarle  eagerly,  "  and  after  ?  " 

"  The  hour  lost  at  that  house  was  used  by  the 
Persians  well,"  said  Osman.  "  I  think  some  of  their 
messages  must  have  gone  through,  for  when  we 
galloped  on  to  rejoin  those  who  were  on  their  way 
back,  we  ran  into  a  regiment  of  cavalry  coming  by  a 
cross-road,  and  though  it  was  yet  not  wholly  light 
they  charged  us.  We  cut  down  many,  but  they  were 
too  strong.  Far  ahead  we  heard  the  sound  of  rear- 
guard fighting,  and  those  of  us  who  escaped  rode  hard 
away  to  the  left.  Again  we  saw  Persians.  Our  main 
body  was  beyond  them,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley : 
there  was  plainly  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  south 
while  we  could  and  join  you.  So,  my  friends,  we  are 
here.  And  now  what  Allah  sends,  let  it  come." 

"  The  others  will  escape  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Osman.  "  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fight  at  the  house,  we  should  have  been 
ten  miles  ahead  of  real  pursuit.  And  what  think  you 
now  of  this  ? " 

"  What  I  always  did,"  replied  Sarle.  "  Do  I  look 
like  a  Persian  Kaimakam?" 

"  Ali  is  your  own  particular  prophet,  you  Shiah," 
said  Osman  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  can  laugh.  It's  a  deal  more 
than  I  should  have  done,"  said  Carew  ;  and  he  dropped 
back  alongside  Ross. 

"  Queer  devil,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Ross.  "  It's  a  curious 
thing,  but  the  Mohammedan  religion  only  really  suits 
fighting  races.  It's  the  religion  of  the  future  !  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Carew ;  "  do  you  think  it  will  wipe  out 
Christianity?  " 

"  Sure  of  it,"  cried  Ross  ;  "  for  it's  the  only  thing  of 
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the  kind  that  doesn't  soften  a  race's  fibre.  And  the 
real  fighting  of  the  world  has  hardly  begun  yet." 

"  Oh,  that's  surely  nonsense." 

"  Is  the  world  full  ? "  asked  the  journalistic  mer- 
cenary. 

"No." 

"  When  it  is,  the  nations  will  commence.  All  wars 
up  to  now  have  been  preliminary  canters  for  the  big 
race.  Our  notions  of  a  world  of  peace  have  been 
fostered  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  so  on. 
You  wait  till  they're  full." 

He  smacked  his  lips  with  humorous  anticipatory 
gusto  of  a  bigger  row  than  had  ever  been. 

"  Emigration  is  blood-letting.  We  shall  fight  for 
trade,  which  is  the  racial  equivalent  for  starving 
people  fighting  for  grub.  Heigho  !  what  a  pity  that 
I  shall  be  dead !  It's  a  long  millennium  till  then. 
But  I  think  I  could  sleep." 

And  he  nodded  promptly. 

Before  noon  one  of  Osman's  men  dropped  off  his 
horse  and  died.  Sarle  examined  him,  and  found  that 
the  man,  who  had  said  nothing,  had  been  wounded 
to  the  death,  bleeding  internally.  They  buried  him 
under  rocks. 

And  at  noon  Sarle,  whose  own  wounds  were  heal- 
ing, had  a  surgical  field-day. 

"Those  who  can't  come  must  die,"  said  Osman 
fatalistically.  But  now  they  rode  slower.  At  each 
village,  Sarle,  the  Persian,  bought  food,  and  bullied 
the  villagers  in  the  name  of  the  Shah.  He  exchanged 
horses  for  his  escort,  and  paid  them  in  gold  from 
Nasr-ed-Din's  treasury.  Day  by  day  the  little  troop, 
in  all  but  eighty  men,  looked  more  and  more  like 
Persian  irregulars.  They  laughed  among  themselves, 
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and  sometimes  answered  orders  with  the  Irani 
"  Cheshm  ! "  or  "  Chira  ! "  Most  of  them  were  Kurds 
from  the  border,  so  they  could  talk  with  the  few  in 
Osman's  band  who  were  Persian  Kurds.  For  few 
be  the  Kurds  who  talk  their  own  tongue,  and  they 
inhabit  the  unexplored  part  of  Central  Kurdistan. 

"  Will  the  Flag  of  Persia  be  in  the  Gulf  now  ?  " 
asked  Carew  on  the  fifth  day. 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  replied  Sarle.  "  And  the  Lord 
send  she  finds  us !  " 

"  What  must  they  be  thinking?  " 

"What  is  Europe  thinking?"  asked  Sarle.  "I 
expect  there  is  a  devil  of  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  going  on.  The  Russians  for  once  are  sold." 

Osman's  third  in  command,  the  next  after  Bedre- 
deen  Ali  Khan,  was  the  young  Daghestani  who  had 
been  with  him  in  the  palace.  He  belonged  to  the 
great  fighting  family  of  the  Ak  Karassys,  to  which 
Schamyl,  the  Lion  of  Circassia,  had  belonged.  The 
name  of  Russia  was  foul  incense  in  his  nostrils. 

"  The  children  of  the  devil,"  said  the  Ak  Karassy. 
He  spoke  Turkish  well  and  Persian  badly. 

"  His  tribe  love  the  Muscovites ! "  said  Osman. 
"  And  they  have  good  reason." 

"  Europe  will  have  good  reason  to  hate  them,"  said 
Sarle,  "  for  the  big  bear  of  the  North  will  roll  in  their 
honey-pots  yet.  And  who  shall  face  them  but  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ?  " 

It  was  a  favourite  matter  for  wrangling  between 
Osman  and  the  doctor. 

"  There  may  be  a  revival  among  the  sons  of 
Islam." 

But  Sarle  would  not  argue. 

"  Well  then,  the  world  is  for  the  sons  of  Islam,  the 
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Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Russians.  Only  in  r.ny  case 
the  Mohammedans  will  not  be  homogeneous." 

"  They  may  last  till  they  can  fight  among  them- 
selves. Islam  advances  among  the  Chinese,  and 
among  the  tens  of  millions  of  Africa.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Western  world  shall  not  in  the  end  succumb 
to  an  invasion  of  the  Mohammedan  negro  coming 
through  Egypt  to  Palestine  ?  " 

"  Why,  Ross  said  that,  or  something  like  it !  "  cried 
Carew. 

"  He's  a  wise  man  and  sleeps  upon  horseback," 
said  Osman. 

They  rode  through  a  fertile  valley  of  South- Western 
Persia,  where  all  the  cultivation  is  in  valleys,  and 
came  out  again  upon  more  barren  hills. 

"  We  get  on  to  a  very  miracle,"  said  Sarle ;  "  our 
luck  is  wonderful." 

"  Irani  Kaimakam,  Vizier  of  Luristan,  it  is  your 
swift  Persian  speech,"  cried  Osman ;  "  you  talk  it  like 
a  fluent  mollah.  You  might  be  Jemal-ed-Din  himself 
who  preaches  in  this  Shiah  kingdom  the  reunion  of 
Islam." 

"  I  have  not  yet  used  the  pass  given  me  by  Nasr- 
ed-Din  himself,"  said  the  doctor. 

He  brought  out  a  Persian  document  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Shah,  made  of  a  mould  taken  from  a 
true  seal. 

"  El  Sultan,  Bin-el- Sultan,  Bin-el- Sultan,  Bin-el- 
Sultan,  El  Sultan,  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  K 'ajar  greets 
his  faithful  subjects  and  commends  Abdul  Azim  Khan 
to  their  care" 

"  I  am  Abdul  Azim  Khan,"  said  Sarle,  "  and  my 
special  mission  on  his  behalf  is  to  bring  Russia  into 
suspicion.  As  I  said  just  now,  Europe  must  be  all 
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alive  and  the  Russians  must  be  sick  to  death,  to  think 
of  their  scheme  to  swallow  Teheran  and  its  plunder, 
when  they  are  getting  the  discredit  of  it  without  the 
loot.  It  will  be  awfully  hard  on  poor  Ross  to  have 
such  a  journalistic  scoop  in  his  very  hand  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  use  it." 

Ross  was  awake  and  heard  his  name. 

"  Give  me  leave,  Khan,  and  I'll  shake  thunder  out 
of  everything,  and  put  the  world  fair  out  of  plumb. 
It  does  make  me  sad.  There  isn't  a  paper  in  London 
or  in  New  York  that  wouldn't  pay  in  thousands  for 
the  truth.  Give  me  leave,  good  and  noble  Abdul 
Azim  Khan." 

"  Dry  up,  son  of  a  paper  father,"  said  Sarle,  grin- 
ning. "  I'm  thinking  of  Sergius  Lapunoff  at  the 
Embassy  when  I  spoke  in  such  excellent  Russian." 

They  shouted  with  laughter,  and  the  men  behind 
them  wondered. 

"  Osman  Bey  is  a  great  man,"  they  said  ;  "  and  as 
for  the  Feringhis,  they  are  also  men.  Can  the  big 
one  be  a  Nazarene  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  he  is  a  farmagion." 

"  A  freemason  and  a  robber  too." 

"  They  laugh ! " 

"  And  why  not  ?  He  who  laughs  must  die,  and  he 
who  weeps  must  die,"  said  an  old  grey-beard.  "  As 
for  me  who  am  very  old,  I  thank  the  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  that  I  have  been  in  Teheran  with 
a  sword  in  my  hand.  If  it  had  pleased  Allah  for  us 
to  stay  longer  I  should  have  been  more  pleased. 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
even  in  the  dark  it  is  certain  there  were  many 
houses." 

"It  is  a  poor  city,"  said  one  who  had  been    in 
12 
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Stam  joul, "  and  there  is  no  water  by  it.  A  great  city 
has  a  river." 

"  Always  ? " 

"Always,  Achmet.  Is  it  not  so  at  Stamboul, 
which  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  whole  world? 
Would  I  lie  to  you  ?  I  have  even  seen  the  Sultan." 

"  You  always  tell  us  so,"  said  the  old  man. 

And  so  they  talked  and  wrangled  as  the  day  died 
down  upon  the  lonely  hills. 

Though  they  rode  fast,  as  if  upon  the  great  king's 
business,  yet  their  progress  across  Persian  south-west 
valleys  seemed  immeasurably  slow.  The  day  passed, 
and  oftentimes  it  appeared  as  though  the  distance 
accomplished  was  as  nothing.  Men's  nerves  were 
strained,  and  custom,  the  easer  of  strain,  came  to 
their  help. 

"  A  man  gets  used  to  anything,"  said  Sarle.  "  And 
I've  often  noticed  that  in  times  of  danger,  if  the  time 
is  long,  men  not  only  talk  but  think  of  irrelevant 
trifles." 

On  considering  the  matter  they  agreed  with  him. 

"  As  we  rode  in  from  Kassik,"  said  Carew,  "  I  had 
one  main  idea  in  my  mind  " — 

He  paused. 

"Yes?" 

"It  was  a  kind  of  wonder  if  I  should  ever  get  a 
decent  feed  again  ;  and  I  am  perpetually  recalling  a 
dinner  I  had  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  in  Paris." 

Ross  chipped  in. 

"  And  while  I  was  waiting  for  you  the  last  night 
in  Teheran  I  did  nothing  but  lament  that  I  must 
leave  two  dozen  white  shirts  behind  me." 

"  Did  you  think  of  any  quotation  out  of  Shake- 
speare ?  "  asked  Sarle,  with  a  glance  at  Singleton. 
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"'If  'twere  done,  then  'twere  well,"'  quoted  Ross; 
"  but  I  couldn't  think  of  a  line  about  white  shirts." 

"  Osman,  what  did  you  think  of?" 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  my  few  years  in  the 
West  hadn't  taken  the  natural  edge  off  me." 

"  Be  reassured,"  said  Sarle.  "  And  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that,  bar  funk  and  a  general  idea  that  we 
had  overestimated  chances  of  success,  I  was  mostly 
concerned  about  a  stirrup  corn  on  the  sole  of  my 
right  foot  which  always  gets  me  after  a  week's  hard 
riding." 

When  he  and  Osman  were  together  and  alone 
again,  Sarle  spoke  of  Edith  Cazenove. 

"  I  suppose  she  came  to  Teheran  on  my  account." 

"  How  came  she  in  the  palace?" 

Sarle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  didn't  have  much  chance  of  an  explanation, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  Old  Nebuchadnezr,  to 
miscall  him,  raked  her  in  by  chance." 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  her  when  you  get  back  ?  " 

"  Who  would  insure  my  life  now  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 
"  My  head's  loose ;  I  feel  the  solution  of  continuity 
in  my  carotids  very  imminent." 

"Talk  English." 

"  She's  a  brave  woman,  though,"  said  Sarle  thought- 
fully, "  and  has  more  pluck  than  most  men." 

"  Had  the  Shah  escaped  ? " 

Sarle  looked  at  him. 

"  Do  you  still  want  his  life  ?  " 

"  Not  now." 

"  Well  then,  the  Shah  was  in  the  next  room." 

Osman  nodded. 

"  I  thought  so  ;   but  "— 

"  How  naturally  she  swore  he  wasn't ! " 
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"  And  why  should  she  want  to  save  him  ? " 

"  He  is  a  king  and  she  a  woman.  And  it  is  toler- 
ably obvious  he  was  down  on  his  luck.  It's  quite 
natural.  I  wonder  where  she  is  now." 

"  Back  again  in  the  palace,  I  daresay." 

"  No ! "  said  Sarle  angrily,  and  spurring  his  horse 
he  rode  ahead. 

For  after  all  it  was  possible.  And  he  did  not  like 
the  notion  in  the  least. 

But  that  day  was  the  last  which  gave  them  any 
chance  of  idle  talk. 

Abdul  Azim  Khan  had  to  play  his  part  every  hour, 
and  now  they  drove  south  like  a  whirlwind,  like  a 
dust -devil  across  burning  plains.  They  changed 
horses  by  fear,  force,  or  fraud. 

"  You  cannot  give  us  horses  ?  By  the  Prophet  AH, 
the  Shah  will  sweep  you  from  the  earth." 

He  cowed  them  down,  and  the  village  with  no 
horses  procured  many. 

"  How  far  yet  from  the  Gulf? "  asked  the  men. 

Three  days. 

"And  now?" 

But  two ! 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow ! "  cried  Sarle,  a  little 
haggard  for  all  his  courage. 

"  And  shall  we  find  our  men  ?  " 

The  gods  they  prayed  to  were  Bent  and  Mason, 
and  the  Flag  of  Persia. 

"Any  time  now  we  may  meet  troops  sent  from 
Bushire  to  intercept  us,"  said  Sarle.  "  Oh,  Jack  Bent, 
we  hang  on  you,  lest  we  hang  upon  a  tree !  " 

The  heat  was  now  terrific,  and  the  haze  danced  on 
the  horizon.  Twirling  dervishes  of  dust-devils  swept 
down  upon  them,  hissed  and  passed  by.  Their  horses 
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procured  barley.  Long  stretches  of  waterless  country 
almost  slew  them.  Thirsty  men  saw  visions,  and  in 
mirage  beheld  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the  calenture, 
as  the  dying  mariner  sees  them  in  the  salt  fields  of 
the  sea. 

"The  Gulf,  where  is  it?" 

And  at  one  inclination  of  the  westering  sun  they 
saw  a  glittering  line  south-east  of  them. 

"Is  it  the  Gulf?" 

They  lost  it  as  they  rode,  and  camped  twice  ere 
they  saw  it  again.  Sarle  perpetually  studied  his  map 
with  a  corrugated  brow.  But  he  steered  straight  for 
the  meeting-place. 

"  Beyond  this  rise,  if  I  am  right,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper  to  Osman  and  Carew,  "  beyond  this  far  rise, 
we  shall  see  the  Gulf,  and — if  our  luck  is  in — the 
Flag  of  Persia  \ " 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Kurds,  not  one  of  whom 
had  seen  any  great  water  but  the  Bahr  Kazar  or 
Caspian,  cried  out  as  Xenophon's  men  had  done — 

"  The  sea  !  the  sea ! " 

The  red  shore  glared  in  the  high  noon's  sun,  and 
the  water  lay  without  a  ripple  on  the  sand.  But 
their  luck  was  out ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

SOME  RESULTS  AND  THE  WOMAN 

SARLE  was  of  course  right  when  he  prophesied  a 
prodigious  exchange  of  telegrams  and  notes 
among  the  European  Powers  chiefly  interested  in 
Persia. 

Old  Sir  Everett  sent  off  a  long  telegram  in  cypher 
before  he  went  to  bed.  In  it  he  told  the  English 
Foreign  Office  a  deal  that  was  news  to  part  of  it. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  staff  knew 
what  was  coming  before  it  came.  If  they  had  not 
been  high-minded  Civil  servants  they  might  have  sold 
Russian  Stock  the  day  before.  For  it  was  not  long 
ere  the  virtuous  Government  published  the  news 
about  Russians  being  in  it. 

"  And  if  they  didn't  mention  the  extra  fact  that  the 
Russian,  who  came  to  us  with  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  was  an  Englishman,  it  will  look  nasty  for  the 
Russians,"  said  Sir  Everett  to  Mesrour  Smith,  who, 
now  that  things  had  cleared  up,  was  delighted  at  the 
way  events  had  gone. 

"  For  I  don't  believe  it  was  the  Russians  really,  Sir 
Everett ! " 

"  Very  far  from  it,"  said  the  ambassador ;  "  but  we 
must  give  them  the  credit  for  it.  I  shall  have  to  take 
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Hawker  into  my  confidence.  I  know  he  suspects 
this  '  Henry.'  Now,  who  the  deuce  is  Henry  ?  " 

"  Ask  Miss  Cazenove." 

"  She's  too  ill  to  be  worried,  so  she  says." 

And  certainly  Edith  was  more  than  a  little 
shaken. 

"  She  knows  more  than  she  will  tell.  She  shall 
stay  here  till  the  danger  is  over,  and  I  must  impress 
on  her  that  it  is  much  against  English  interests  for 
anyone  to  suspect  an  Englishman  in  the  business," 
said  the  ambassador.  "  But  all  the  same  we  are  all 
in  the  dark." 

But  so  was  Russia  and  so  was  the  world.  The 
St.  Petersburg  papers  were  all  taken  aback,  and 
showed  it.  The  report  about  the  dare-devil  Russian 
who  had  gone  to  the  English  Embassy  was  put  down 
as  an  English  lie.  The  Novosti  yelled,  and  the 
Novoe  Vremya  hedged,  but  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  let  itself  go  against  Russia,  and  even  the  Paris 
Temps  said  this  was  carrying  things  too  far. 

The  newspaper  men  in  Teheran  hugged  themselves 
with  delight,  and  wrote  and  telegraphed  columns 
about  the  attack  on  the  palace,  which  they  had  not 
seen.  But  all  their  accounts  were  knocked  out  by  the 
Times  special  correspondent,  whose  big  letters  of  four 
columns  gave  more  details  than  were  yet  known.  It 
was  a  curious  thing  that  he  sent  no  more :  he  dis- 
appeared, and  was  supposed  to  be  killed.  For  Ross, 
who  could  not  bear  to  lose  a  journalistic  "  scoop,"  had 
written  his  account  of  the  raid,  the  explosions,  and  the 
attack  long  before  they  occurred,  and  had  posted  his 
letter  as  he  rode  out  of  the  city  with  the  plunder. 

The  wounded  Kurds  who  were  interrogated  knew 
very  little.  It  is  true,  there  were  not  many  of  them, 
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for  the  Persian  troops,  part  of  whom  intercepted 
Osman,  had  bayonetted  most  of  them.  And  many  of 
those  who  were  saved  believed  the  big  Feringhi  with 
Osman  to  have  been  a  Russian.  Osman  they  knew 
to  be  an  Albanian,  but  that  advanced  knowledge  in 
no  great  measure.  For  an  Albanian  out  of  his  own 
country  is  usually  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

And  the  only  person  who  could  have  explained 
matters  lay  in  bed  at  the  Embassy,  and  was  given 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  she  carefully  poured 
away. 

Sir  Everett,  when  he  dared  be  himself  with  her, 
stormed  about  the  sitting-room  in  which  she  lay,  and 
demanded  the  truth. 

"  Who  was  Henry,  madame  ?  " 

"  Did  I  say  Henry  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  did.     Now,  don't  equivocate  !  " 

"  But,  Sir  Everett,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  so  frightened,  I  just  said  Henry  because  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  is  called  Henry." 

"  And  what's  his  other  name  ?  " 

Edith  looked  at  him  and  closed  her  lips. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  say." 

"  Was  he  the  Kurd  ?  " 

"  My  friend  a  Kurd  ?  Why,  no  ;  he's  an  English- 
man ! " 

"  Then  who  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  You  said  he  was  a  Kurd,  Sir  Everett." 

"  I  said  he  was  the  devil,  madame ! "  roared  Sir 
Everett. 

"  I  never  heard  you  say  that,"  said  Edith ;  "  and  if 
he  was,  it  was  very  kind  of  him." 

"  Then  you  won't  tell  the  truth  ?  I  shall  find 
means  to  make  you  speak,  Miss  Cazenove." 
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"  Oh,  Sir  Everett,  how  can  you  talk  to  me  like 
that  ?  " 

"  And  then  the  artful  cat  began  to  cry,"  said  Sir 
Everett  to  Mesrour.  "And  a  crying  woman  is  the 
deuce." 

When  the  ambassador  had  a  private  audience 
with  Nasr-ed-Din,  which  was  on  the  second  day  after 
the  raid,  he  found  His  Majesty  in  anything  but  a 
sweet  temper.  The  Sadr  Azem,  old  Hoseyn  Nour- 
adeen  Khan,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  seriously 
injured. 

"  Has  your  Excellency  yet  discovered  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  ?  "  asked  the  Shah.  "  Are  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  pirates  ? " 

"  I  think  your  Majesty  must  see  that  some  of  them 
are !  " 

"  I  fear  that  Englishmen  may  have  been  concerned 
in  this." 

Sir  Everett  simulated  the  profoundest  but  most 
respectful  indignation. 

"  Your  Most  Sacred  Majesty  condescends  to  jest !  " 

"  Is  the  loss  of  my  treasure  a  jest  ?  " 

"  Then  it  is  lost  ?  " 

"  Some  of  it,  some  of  it,"  interjected  the  Sadr  Azem 
meekly. 

"  All  of  it !  "  roared  Nasr-ed-Din  ;  "  all  that  was  most 
precious  to  myself,  and  to  my  dynasty." 

"  If  your  Majesty  speaks  with  firmness  and  relies 
on  the  nation  which  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
stability  of  your  kingdom,"  said  the  ambassador, 
"  what  reason  is  there  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
covered ?  " 

"So  says  the  Muscovite  attache*,"  sneered  the 
king. 
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And  when  the  audience  was  over,  Sir  Everett  told 
the  Sadr  Azem  how  a  Kurd  had  spoken  in  Russian 
to  Sergius  Lapunoff. 

"  Was  he  a  Kurd  ?  " 

"  He  might  also  have  been  an  angel  from  Paradise," 
said  Sir  Everett  ironically.  And  as  Hoseyn  Nour- 
adeen  was  Anglophile  to  his  curved  old  backbone, 
they  put  their  heads  together  and  made  many  plans. 

"If  some  of  the  treasure,  and  especially  the  Darya-i- 
nur,  could  be  recovered  through  your  Excellency's 
influence,  it  would  redound  greatly  to  England's 
credit,"  said  Hoseyn. 

He  whispered. 

"  And  your  Excellency,  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  an  Englishman  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
there  is  still  no  reason  why  the  jewels  should  not  be 
returned,  if  they  can  be  discovered." 

"  Why,  Hoseyn  Nouradeen  Khan  ?  " 

The  old  man  rubbed  a  finger  over  the  wrinkled 
back  of  his  left  hand  and  spoke  without  looking  up. 

"  It  might  be  reported  secretly,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  should  know,  that  your  noble  Government  had 
squeezed  it  out  of  the  greedy  Muscovites.  And  His 
Sacred  Majesty,  even  if  he  knew  it  was  not  so,  would 
welcome  any  means  of  repelling  their  advances,  which 
at  times  become  troublesome." 

"  I  should  think  so,  I  should  indeed  think  so," 
said  the  representative  of  the  virtuous  and  dovelike 
English.  "  And  touching  the  matter  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Karun  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  arranged.  On  my  eyes  be  it,"  said  the 
Sadr  Azem. 

And  the  ambassador  went  off  to  concoct  a  despatch, 
pointing  out  how  this  disastrous  affair  might  be  the 
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best  thing  for  England  which  had  ever  happened. 
When  Frazer  of  the  Foreign  Office  read  it  he  took  it 
with  an  innocent  air  to  a  superior,  who  also  looked 
innocent,  and  they  were  both  quite  pleased. 

But  Sir  Everett  had  to  settle  with  Hawker,  and 
being,  for  an  ambassador,  rather  a  casual  person,  he 
dropped  in  on  the  engineer  that  afternoon. 

"  Now  tell  me  the  truth,  Hawker  ;  do  you  believe 
they  did  it  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  north. 

Hawker  looked  doubtful. 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear.  And,  after  all,  what 
about  that  Russian  " — 

"  Whom  your  wife's  friend  called  Henry  ! " 

"  That's  so,"  said  Hawker. 

"  And  what  does  Mrs.  Hawker  think  ? " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  ever  does  anything  of  the  kind, 
Sir  Everett.  And  she's  very  fond  of  Edith  Cazenove, 
and  if  Edith  is  in  it,  my  wife  wouldn't  give  her  away, 
not  even  to  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  then  I  won't 
trouble  you  any  more,  only  of  course  you  understand 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  encourage  the  notion 
that  Russians  were  at  the  head  of  this,  even  if  they 
weren't  ? " 

Hawker  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  a  careful  observer, 
like  Sir  Everett,  might  have  noticed  him  wink. 

"  Exactly,  Sir  Everett ;  it's  an  infernal  scandal  ; 
most  preposterous.  To  think  of  such  things  occurring 
in  a  city  with  waterworks  in  it ! " 

"  And  trams  ! " 

"  And  trams  !  " 

Sir  Everett  button-holed  the  engineer  for  a  moment. 

"  And  yet "— 
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"Yes?" 

"  And  yet  the  Russians  had  this  very  idea ! " 

Hawker  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  But  someone  got  in  ahead  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it,  doesn't  it?  " 

"Then  all  enterprise  isn't  lost  yet,"  said  Hawker; 
"  and  with  your  help  I'll  build  that  railroad  to 
Bushire." 

He  went  home  to  his  wife. 

"  Lily,  my  dear,  I  want  to  know  who  Edith's  friend 
was  ?  " 

Lily  looked  curiously  abstracted. 

"Eh,  William?" 

"  Yes,  my  child." 

"  What  did  you  say,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  said  what  you  heard  me  say." 

"  But  did  you  ask  who  her  friend  was  ?  Which 
friend?" 

"  The  Kurd  !  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  wasn't  her  friend,  William.  How 
could  a  Kurd  be  Edith's  friend?  What  nonsense 
you  talk." 

She  got  up  and  casually  moved  to  the  door.  As 
casually  Hawker  got  there  first. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  William,  you're  horrid,"  said  Lily. 

"  Who  was  the  Kurd  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  knew  who  a  horrid  wretch  like  that 
was." 

He  caught  her  chin. 

"  Look  me  in  the  eyes." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Lily.    "  Why  should  I  ? " 

"  Because  I  feel  like  knowing  who  the  Englishman 
was  that  headed  a  raid  on  Teheran." 
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"  Ask  Edith.     But  she  says  he  was  a  Russian." 

"  Does  she  say  so  to  you  ?  " 

Lily  pouted. 

"Oh,  William,  it's  just  horrid  of  you.  And  why 
should  I  tell  what  she  tells  me  ?  " 

"  To  relieve  your  mind,  and  because  it  is  to  every- 
one's advantage  the  truth  should  be  known." 

"  How's  that,  William  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Because  if  Sir  Everett  knows  and  the  other  side 
doesn't,  he  can  lick  them  out  of  their  boots." 

The  "  other  side  "  meant  the  Russians. 

"  But  would  it  do  him  any  harm,  dear  ? " 

"  The  Kurd  ? " 

Lily  nodded. 

"  Not  a  bit,  I'll  swear." 

"But  if  I  tell  you,  will  you  tell  Sir  Everett  his 
name?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  He  might  have  him  arrested." 

"  He's  got  to  catch  him  ;  and  besides,  you  dear  silly, 
can't  you  see  as  things  stand  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  never  do  anything  to  let  the  world  know 
an  Englishman  did  it?  If  he  were  to  walk  into  the 
Embassy  now,  the  old  boy  would  just  have  to  be 
civil  to  him." 

"  You're  sure  of  it,  William  ?  Because  if  you  aren't 
sure  " — 

"  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  the  Kurd  was  an  Englishman,  dear." 

Hawker  slapped  his  thigh." 

"  I  knew  it." 

"  And  he's  an  old  friend  of  Edith's." 

"  She's  fond  of  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hawker  nodded  seriously. 
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"  Very  fond.     And  he's  a  doctor  "— 

"  A  doctor,  eh  ?     And  his  name  "— 

Lily  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I  won't  tell  you  that  till  Edith  says  I  may, 
and  I  never,  never  ought  to  have  told  you  this." 

"  I  just  think  you  ought,"  said  Hawker.  "  So 
that's  the  way  it  is,  eh  ?  Upon  my  soul — and  what's 
his  name?" 

"  No,  William,  I  won't." 

"  My  dear,  do." 

"  No,  I  won't.     Oh,  please,  don't  ask  me  ! " 

And  having  got  all  but  that,  Hawker  said  he 
wouldn't  just  yet.  He  rode  back  to  the  city  and 
called  on  Sir  Everett. 

"  I've  found  out  who  the  Kurd  was." 

"  A  Russian  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,"  said  Hawker ;  "  an  Englishman, 
and  a  doctor." 

"His  name?" 

"  I  can't  get  it,  but  if  you  will  give  me  your  word 
that  nothing  will  happen  to  him  in  consequence,  I 
might  find  out,"  said  Hawker. 

"  And  how  in  the  name  of  all  that's  unholy  do  you 
expect  me  to  do  that  ?  "  asked  Sir  Everett.  "  For  if 
we  find  him  we  may  have  to  squeeze  him  uncommonly 
hard  to  get  back  these  jewels.  I'd  like  to  knock 
that  woman's  head  against  a  post ! " 

"  Which  woman  ? "  asked  Hawker,  with  something 
more  than  curiosity. 

"  Why,  Edith  Cazenove's,  of  course ! "  cried  the 
ambassador  a  trifle  hastily.  "  You  can't  imagine  "- 

"  I  did  for  a  moment,"  said  Hawker  with  some 
heat ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  see  you  must  have  meant 
Miss  Cazenove." 
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"And  since  you  went  away  I've  had  the  Sadr 
Azem  here" — 

"  Poor  old  Hoseyn  Nouradeen  !  " 

"And  he  says  that  His  Sacred  Majesty,  having 
learnt  she  is  with  me,  insists  on  an  interview.  It 
seems,  from  a  hint  the  old  man  let  fall,  that  the  Shah 
believes  she  knows  much  more  about  it  than  she  lets 
out.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  agree." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't,"  said  Hawker. 

"  I'm  rather  inclined  to  hope  she'll  decline.  For  if 
she  makes  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  him  " — 

"  Why,  where  are  we  ? " 

The  ambassador  nodded  irritably. 

"  And  if  I  tell  her  to  hold  her  tongue  I  am  impli- 
cating myself  in  the  intrigue,  and  she  may  become 
unendurable.  Now,  if  someone  else  " — 

He  paused  and  contemplated  the  pattern  of  a 
beautiful  old  rug. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hawker  with  a  fine  detached 
air,  "  my  wife  said  she  thought  of  calling  on  Lady 
Home  to-morrow." 

"  Delighted,"  cried  Sir  Everett,  "  and  "— 

"  And  on  Miss  Cazenove." 

"It  might  do  her  good.  Mrs.  Hawker  is  a  very 
sensible  woman,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"  She  can  do  what  she  is  told,  at  anyrate.  By  the 
way,  are  you  thinking  of  pushing  that  matter  of  the 
aqueduct? " 

"  I  wasn't." 

"  Of  course,  I'm  not  quite  sure  Mrs.  Hawker  will 
come." 

The  ambassador  frowned  and  tapped  upon  his  desk. 

"  Oh,  the  aqueduct— well,  perhaps  I  was  thinking 
of  it." 
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"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Sir  Everett ! "  cried  the 
engineer  heartily  as  he  rose.  "  By  the  way,  I'll  do 
all  I  can  to  get  my  wife  to — call." 

"  Yes,  to  call,"  said  the  ambassador.  "  Lady 
Home  will  be  delighted,  delighted,  I'm  sure." 

So  Lily  came  in  the  morning,  and  presently  found 
herself  alone  with  Edith. 

"  You  dear,  you  do  look  pale." 

"  Oh,  Lily,  I'm  so  fearfully  anxious.  Any  moment 
I  might  hear  of  his  being  killed." 

And  strong  though  she  was,  Edith  dissolved  in 
tears. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  must  have  escaped  by  now  ?  " 

Edith  counted  the  days  on  her  fingers. 

"  No  ;  for  if  everything  went  well  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  in  the  Gulf  till  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
Why,  Lily,  he  may  be  dead  now!" 

Lily  hugged  her. 

"  Dear,  he  didn't  look  like  a  man  of  that  sort  in 
the  least.  I  can't  imagine  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
killed." 

"  And  now  the  Shah  wants  to  see  me  again,  Lily, 
and  I  was  such  a  fool  in  all  that  horrible  excitement. 
I  told  him  I  knew  Osman." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  that  Osman,"  said  Lily ;  "  but 
after  all,  what  can  the  Shah  do  ?  " 

Edith  clutched  her. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  if  I  anger  him  and  Henry  is 
caught  he  will  make  Henry  pay  for  it  ?  " 

"  But  if  you  do  see  His  Majesty,  my  dear,"  said 
Lily,  "  you  mustn't  say  anything  about  Henry.  And 
stick  to  it  that  it  was  the  Russians." 

"  Osman  isn't  a  Russian,  and  the  Shah  knows  it. 
For  I  told  him  who  he  was." 
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She  related  the  story  of  Osman's  brother. 

"That  accounts  for  it,"  said  Lily;  "everyone 
wondered  why  Mozuffer's  house  was  the  only  one 
deliberately  attacked  but  the  palace.  They  killed 
every  soul  in  it,  and  then  burnt  it." 

"  Oh,  then  Osman  did  it ! " 

"  He  must  be  a  horror  \  "  shrieked  Lily. 

"  He's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Edith  ;  "  he's  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  ever  met  And  if  anyone  killed 
Henry  I  would  burn  them  first  and  kill  them  after- 
wards. You  don't  understand  men." 

The  married  woman  thought  this  especially  unjust. 

"  Oh,  as  if  being  married  made  any  difference,"  said 
Edith;  "you  either  know  them  or  you  don't  It's 
like  being  musical  or  not  being  it  You  can't  learn 
them.  Dear,  you  might  marry  five  hundred  and  you 
would  still  be  a  duffer.  Now  Mr.  Hawker  is  natur- 
ally a  perfectly  bloodthirsty  man." 

"Oh,  how  can  you  say  so?"  shrieked  Lily  in- 
dignantly. 

"  He  would  revel  in  it." 

"  He  wouldn't." 

"  I  can  see  it  in  his  eye.  And  so  are  most  men. 
Even  missionaries." 

"  And  chaplains  ?  " 

"Oh,  especially  chaplains,"  said  Edith  carelessly. 
"  But  what  am  I  to  tell  the  Shah  ?  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  say  I  knew  Osman." 

"  Say  you  knew  him  in  St.  Petersburg." 

Edith  got  up. 

"Why,  of  course.  That  will  just  do.  Lily,  you 
are  sweetly  clever." 

She  kissed  her. 

"  And  do  you  really  think  William  is  quite  a  blood- 
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thirsty  kind  of  fighting-man  by  nature  ?  "  asked  Lily 
wistfully. 

"  No,  no,  I  didn't  mean  it" 

"  You're  a  nasty,  unkind  thing,"  said  Lily.  "  But 
there,  I  know  you  did  mean  it." 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  Edith. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  SHAH 

SIR  EVERETT  took  Edith  to  the  palace  himself. 
"You    understand    that    I   don't    understand 
what  His  Majesty  wants  to  see  you  about,"  said  the 
ambassador. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Edith. 

"  But  be  discreet." 

"  I  will  be  most  discreet.  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  Sir  Everett,  and  so  has  Lady  Home-" 

"  She  is  kind  to  everyone — even  to  me,"  said  the 
ambassador  drily. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  know  some  day  how  this  raid 
was  managed  by  the — Russians,"  said  Sir  Everett, 
after  a  pause. 

"  It  is  sure  to  come  out — in  the  end." 

"  In  the  end,  but  not  yet.  So  far,  by  curious  good 
luck,  it  has  been  of  more  advantage  to  us  than  to  the 
other  side,"  mused  the  ambassador. 

"  How  is  it  taken  at  St.  Petersburg  ? "  asked 
Edith. 

"  They  are  what  I  might  call  flabbergasted,  if  you 
will  permit  me  the  expression.  And  there  is  quite  a 
chill  between  them  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who 
must  think  they  have  been  playing  round  in  Kurdistan. 
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It  is  curious  that  counter-irritation  should  be  such  a 
splendid  thing  in  international  politics." 

Edith  nodded. 

"  Then  personally,  and  speaking  for  England,  you 
have  no  great  reason  to  be  displeased  with  these — 
Russians  ?  " 

The  ambassador  pondered. 

"  On  the  whole — no !  But  here  we  are  at  the 
palace." 

They  were  received  without  that  full  state  which 
the  proud  position  of  ambassador,  who  is  a  deputy- 
king,  entitles  him  to  demand.  For  ostensibly  this 
was  but  a  visit,  and  a  semi-private  one,  to  the  Sadr 
Azem. 

So  while  Sir  Everett  and  old  Hoseyn  Nouradeen 
Khan  conversed  on  one  side,  Edith  was  conducted 
beyond  a  curtain,  and  soon  afterwards  found  that 
the  Shah  had  come  out  of  darkness  from  the  far 
corner. 

"  Your  Most  Sacred  and  Gracious  Majesty  is  well  ?  " 
she  murmured. 

"  No,  Editta,  my  flower,  my  nightingale,  unkindest 
of  women,  how  can  I  be  well?"  said  the  king. 
"  Have  I  not  been  flouted  in  the  face  of  the  world  ? 
And  those  whom  I  love  have  been,  I  fear,  but 
traitors  to  me." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"  Will  my  nightingale  return  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty,  I  am  sorry,  sorry." 

There  were  indeed  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  then,  that  I  am  a  king,"  said  the 
Shah  with  melancholy.  "  But  since  dogs  have  run 
wild  in  the  very  precincts  of  my  harem,  what  can  a 
king  ask  of  destiny  ?  " 
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"  A  king  has  his  people,"  said  Edith  ;  "  and  this 
fair  land  is  yours." 

"  Though  my  land  grows  the  pomegranate  and  the 
citron,  though  it  be  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  yet  is  my 
heart  unsatisfied." 

"  The  king  of  kings  is  yet  a  man,"  said  Edith ; 
"  and  this  is  the  lot  of  all  men  under  the  sun." 

"Those  I  love  have  leagued  themselves  with  my 
enemies." 

She  bowed  her  fair  head. 

"  Are  not  the  king's  friends  stronger  than  his  foes? 
And  does  not  the  king's  throne  stand  more  sure  even 
now  ?  What  do  the  wise  men  of  Persia  say  ?  " 

"  So  I  live  on  sufferance  and  support ! "  said  the 
Shah. 

"  It  is  a  king's  part  to  use  his  enemies.  Who  fears 
no  fall  but  the  slave  ?  " 

"  Who  looks  to  rise  but  the  slave  ?  " 

"  And  the  Muscovite,"  said  Edith. 

The  Shah  approached  her. 

"  You  knew  this  Osman,  woman  ? " 

"  I  cannot  deceive  the  king.     I  knew  him." 

"Where?" 

So  strong  and  noble  in  that  moment  seemed  the 
Shah  that  her  heart  almost  failed  her. 

"  In  the  land  of  the  Muscovite." 

"  And  you  knew  of  his  hatred  to  the  dead  Mozuffer 
Mirza  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it,  your  Majesty." 

"  And  did  he  threaten  my  kingdom  ?  " 

"He  believed  in  those  days  that  the  king  had 
delivered  up  his  brother  to  his  enemy,  and  he  said 
that  if  Fate  were  kind  he  would  one  day  speak  with 
you  in  Teheran." 
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The  king's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Of  a  surety  he  came  nigh  to  his  desire.  And 
you  saw  him  that  day?" 

"  And  told  him  what  your  Sacred  Majesty  told  me." 

"  He  believed  it  ?  " 

"Assuredly.  He  is,  though  then  the  king's 
enemy,  a  great  fighter  and  noble,  and  of  courage  as 
great  as  can  be  equalled  on  the  earth.  Had  he 
served  your  Majesty  that  day  he  would  have  died  in 
your  defence ! " 

The  Shah  took  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  Editta,  you  love  this  mad  Albanian  ? " 

"  No,  your  Majesty." 

"Editta!" 

"  I  swear  it ! " 

"  But  your  heart  is  given  away  ? " 

She  bowed  her  head  and  did  not  speak.  The 
Shah  dropped  her  hand,  and  paced  the  room  for  a 
long,  long  minute.  She  heard  his  steps  go  to  and 
fro  upon  the  heavy  carpet ;  from  beyond  the  curtain 
came  the  low  sound  of  those  who  talked  ;  the  great 
city  hummed  outside  like  a  nest  of  bees. 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  Shah;  "and  may  your  lot  in 
life  be  blessed." 

"  My  king ! " 

When  she  lifted  her  head  again  the  Shah  was  gone. 

And  the  next  morning  there  came  news  of  fighting 
from  the  shores  of  the  great  Gulf. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  TAX   COLLECTORS 

RE  AT  SCOT  ! "  said  Ross,  as  he  looked  out 

VJT  upon  the  glittering  Gulf  which  spread  blue 
and  intense  before  them. 

For  Ross  was  the  first  who  spoke. 

"  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  place  ? "  asked  Osraan. 

For  once  Sarle  showed  irritation.  He  cursed 
everyone  in  a  heap. 

"The  Pit  yawns,"  said  Ross  coolly;  "give  it  lip, 
old  son." 

He  dropped  off  his  horse  and  squatted  on  his  heels 
in  the  shade  of  the  animal. 

"Am  I  sure?"  asked  Sarle.  "No,  I'm  not  sure. 
Why  don't  you  chaps  ask  a  policeman  ?  " 

He  unslung  his  field-glass,  and  swept  the  long 
curve  of  the  shore  and  the  expanse  of  burning  sea, 
while  Carew  and  Osman  lighted  cigarettes.  The 
men  behind  them  showed  little  excitement ;  after  the 
row  in  the  city  and  their  four  hundred  miles'  ride 
they  were  ready  to  accept  a  check.  And  the  big 
Feringhi  was  a  devil  of  resource,  while  they  believed 
Osman  specially  favoured  by  the  Prophet. 

"  I  see  smoke  to  the  east,"  said  Sarle  presently ; 
"  but  that's  nothing.  It  may  be  Bent,  it  may  be  a 
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cargo  boat,  it  may  be  a  cruiser.  There's  only  one 
thing  for  it,  and  that  is  to  wait." 

He  called  Osman  on  one  side. 

"  We  must  occupy  the  village  as  arranged." 

"Which  way?" 

"  A  mile  south,  perhaps  two,  over  that  ridge." 

He  pointed  to  a  rocky  spur  which  formed  the 
south  horn  of  the  bay's  curve. 

"If  it's  anything  like  what  I  was  told,  we  should 
be  able  to  defend  it  for  a  while  if  need  be.  But  why 
should  there  be  need  ?  " 

"Noble  Khan,"  said  Osman  with  a  smile,  "we 
trust  in  you  altogether.  I'm  out  of  it  now  till  fight- 
ing commences." 

"You  had  better  speak  to  the  men,"  said  Sarle, 
after  a  moment's  consideration, "and  suggest  to  them 
that  they  behave  themselves." 

"There's  no  particular  need.  Ali  Bedredeen  has 
them  very  well  in  hand  now.  Besides,  are  we  not 
sent  by  the  king  ?  These  poor  devils  will  bow  down 
to  us." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  Sarle.  "  However,  let's 
get  on." 

They  rode  slowly  for  half  an  hour  over  barren 
sand,  and  then  across  the  rocky  spur,  which  was  flat- 
topped. 

"  Do  you  see  the  village  ?  "  asked  Carew  anxiously. 

Sarle  snapped  a  little. 

"Why  ask  silly  questions?  You  know  I  can't 
see  it." 

"  Cheer  up,  old  son,"  said  Ross  ;  "  what's  the  odds 
as  long  as  we're  happy  ?  " 

"  Tupper,"  cried  Singleton. 

And  then  Sarle  reined  up. 
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"Look!"  he  said.  And  they  saw  a  half-ruined 
tower  on  a  rock.  They  rode  another  hundred  yards, 
and  the  huts  of  the  village  showed  themselves.  A 
narrow  stream-bed  which  was  now  dry  was  marked 
out  by  some  green  reeds.  A  few  palms  grew 
beyond  it. 

"What  dialect  do  they  speak  here?"  asked 
Osman. 

"Something  utterly  unintelligible,"  replied  Sarle; 
"but  there  is  sure  to  be  someone  who  can  under- 
stand good  Persian." 

"  As  spoken  by  Abdul  Azim  Khan,  Grand  Com- 
missioner for  the  Persian  Gulf,  invested  with  plenary 
powers  by  Nasr-ed-Din,"  said  Singleton. 

The  Circassian  Ak  Karassy  rode  on  ahead.  Sarle 
followed  him  serenely  at  a  few  yards  distance. 

"Remember  to  treat  me  most  respectfully,"  said 
Abdul  Azim  Khan. 

And  then  they  were  seen  by  the  villagers. 

"The  rock  scorpions  are  out,"  said  Osman.  But 
the  cavalcade  advanced  slowly,  and  dropped  down 
the  slope  upon  the  level  by  the  stream- bed. 

"They  never  get  raided  here,"  said  Osman  to 
Singleton,  "  so  they  will  show  no  great  alarm." 

The  men  behind  chattered  in  low  voices. 

"  It's  a  very  great  water,  is  it  not,  Abdullah  ? " 

Abdullah's  small  eyes  were  extended  to  their  utmost 
and  his  mouth  was  open. 

"  It  is  a  strange  colour.  By  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet it  is  as  blue  as  a  lake  in  the  mountains !  Now 
the  Bahr  Kazar  " — 

The  Kurd  who  had  been  to  Stamboul  interposed. 

"  It  is  no  bluer  than  the  Boghaz  at  Stamboul.  It 
is  not  so  blue.  It  was  there  I  saw  the  Sultan." 
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"  Peace,  Aziz"  said  the  old  man ;  " you  have  the 
Sultan  for  ever  between  your  teeth,  as  the  long,  thin 
Frank  has  his  cigarette." 

"  But  I  saw  the  Sultan  ! " 

"  Did  he  see  you,  Aziz  ?  " 

"  Who  knows,  my  father  ?  "  asked  Aziz ;  "  is  it  not 
possible  ?  But  there  were  very  many  by  the  landing- 
steps.  And  so  I  say  the  water  here  is  no  bluer  than 
the  Boghaz,  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  when  I 
beheld  the  Khalif.  He  is  a  little  man,  no  bigger 
than  the  little  Frank." 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  make  you  vizier,  for 
assuredly  you  could  have  deafened  his  enemies  with 
a  great  deal  of  talk,"  said  the  grey-beard.  "  But 
what  is  this  village  to  which  we  come  ?  " 

"  They  meet  us  in  peace." 

"  Good,"  said  the  old  man.  "  For  to  speak  what  is 
in  my  throat  I  require  water  rather  than  blood,  and 
I  would  far  sooner  eat  than  fight,  if  it  pleases  Allah 
to  arrange  it  so." 

The  Tcherkess  Ak  Karassy  was  met  now  by  a 
deputation  of  three  villagers,  who  were  old  men  and 
unarmed.  They  saluted  him  gravely,  and  he  replied 
in  his  own  tongue,  which  appeared  to  astonish  them 
greatly.  As  they  stared  at  him,  Sarle  rode  up  at- 
tended by  Singleton  and  Osman.  Ross  was  behind 
with  Ali  Bedredeen. 

"  Salutations,  my  children  ! "  said  Sarle  mildly  in 
Persian. 

"  Salutations,  father,"  said  the  deputation.  "  What 
is  my  lord's  wish  ?  " 

"  We  journey  this  way  towards  Abushere,"  said  the 
solemn  Khan ;  "  but  it  is  my  desire  to  stay  here  for 
the  night  and  to  hear  and  understand,  on  the  part  of 
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El  Sultan  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah,  any  troubles  you  may 
have  relating  to  the  subject  of  taxes." 

They  listened  intently,  but  evidently  good  Persian 
was  difficult  to  one  of  them  and  practically  an  un- 
known tongue  to  the  other  two. 

"  We  are  the  Shah's  slaves  and  the  servants  of  the 
noble  Khan,"  said  the  man  who  understood  best; 
"  but  being  poor  and  ignorant  men,  and  for  the  most 
part  fishers,  we  do  not  understand  all  the  words  which 
the  Khan  condescends  to  utter.  What  is  it  that  our 
lord  says  concerning  taxes  ? " 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  know  if  they  press  heavily  upon 
you,"  said  Abdul  Azim  Khan.  "  And  to-morrow  will 
I  make  an  inquiry  upon  the  subject." 

"  May  the  Khan's  coming  be  a  blessing  to  this 
poor  village ! "  said  the  spokesman  ;  "  for  assuredly 
the  taxes  are  very  heavy.  But  who  are  we  to  enter- 
tain so  many  ?  Noble  Khan,  as  I  said  before,  we  are 
very  poor." 

"  By  my  coming  shall  you  be  richer,"  said  Sarle  ; 
"  for  all  that  we  consume  the  Shah  shall  pay.  For 
he  is  determined  henceforth  that  justice  shall  be  done 
in  the  land,  and  flour  shall  be  as  cheap  as  millet 
seeds." 

Ross  made  a  queer  strangled  kind  of  whistle. 

" '  The  seven  -  hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops, 
and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer ! ' 
Singleton,  our  one  and  only  Sarle  is  a  devilish  clever 
chap.  Now  I  tell  you  that  there  are  villages  in 
England  where  a  man  could  play  this  game.  One 
touch  of  taxes  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

They  moved  down  towards  the  village,  while  one 
of  the  deputation  hastened  back  and  harangued  the 
collected  inhabitants,  saying  that  the  noble  Khan, 
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whom  they  could  see  upon  the  big  horse,  was  the 
very  Kaimakam  of  the  Shah  who  had  come  to  take 
off  their  taxes  and  make  the  land  flow  with  milk  and 
honey. 

"  But  there  is  no  house  fit  for  my  lord  to  stay  in," 
said  the  disconsolate  headman.  "  How  can  we  suit- 
ably entertain  him  ?  " 

"  The  Shah  himself,"  replied  Sarle  gravely,  "  in 
endeavouring  to  make  his  people  happy  spares  no 
labour  and  no  discomfort.  I,  his  representative,  am 
by  nature  one  of  those  who  hate  roofs  even  as  the 
king  does.  We  will  camp  by  the  tower." 

He  set  the  villagers  to  clean  out  the  ruins,  and 
Osman  took  a  look  at  the  defensive  capabilities  of  the 
place. 

It  stood  alone  with  the  village  below  it,  and  was 
only  easily  reached  by  a  neck  of  land  some  twenty 
yards  across.  But  there  was  no  well  there. 

"  It  could  be  held  against  five  hundred,"  said  Osman 
to  Sarle,  who  was  seated  on  a  carpet  smoking  in  a 
very  noble  and  Khan-like  manner.  "  But  the  difficulty 
is  water.  Tell  these  villagers  to  bring  up  a  lot  in 
their  jars ;  if  it  won't  make  them  suspicious." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sarle ;  and  he  explained  to  the 
Ked  Khoda  or  headman  that  water  obtained  near 
the  sea  was  very  unwholesome  for  people  who  came 
from  inland,  unless  it  was  kept  standing  in  jars  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  a  certain  drug  put  into  it.  When 
the  headman  had  had  this  repeated  three  times  he 
nodded. 

"  God  is  great !  Perhaps  the  salt  of  the  sea  does 
it." 

And  presently  half  the  village  was  engaged  in 
bringing  water  in  jars,  which  were  stored  in  the  lower 
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compartment  of  the  tower.  Into  each  jar  Sarle 
dropped  a  pinch  of  something  which  he  carried  in  a 
gold  snuff-box,  part  of  the  loot  from  the  palace. 

"  What  are  you  putting  in?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  Some  earth  I  scratched  up  just  now,"  said  Sarle, 
with  a  steady  wink  of  his  eye. 

And  so  they  camped  for  the  night. 

By  the  very  earliest  dawn,  and  long  before  anything 
was  visible  either  over  sea  or  land,  Sarle  had  climbed 
to  the  crumbling  platform  of  the  old  tower  and  swept 
the  horizon  with  his  glasses. 

"  And  if  he  doesn't  come,  what  ?  "  he  asked  himself 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  quiet  encampment. 
Save  for  the  sound  of  an  awakening  neigh  of  a  horse 
and  the  movements  of  two  sentries  posted  on  the 
neck  of  land  leading  to  the  little  village,  there  was 
no  sign  of  life.  But  though  the  westering  stars  still 
shone,  the  golden  glow  in  the  east  grew  like  a 
magical  sun-flower  and  opened  as  an  anemone  opens 
in  the  warm  flood-tide.  Of  a  sudden  the  sun's  upper 
limb  glowed  and  was  but  a  fiery  star,  then  it  hove 
itself  into  the  height.  Even  yet  the  fine  faint  chill  of 
night  lingered  like  an  evanescent  and  sharply-bracing 
odour,  but  as  the  myriad  voices  of  the  grasshopper 
and  fly  awoke  the  day  was  warm.  Palm  and  clear- 
cut  rock  showed  against  the  sky  ;  the  long  curves  of 
silent  beach  ran  out  of  sight  in  a  grand  measureless 
hyperbola. 

But  on  the  sea  was  nothing. 

It  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  the  camp  woke. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see  because  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  ? "  said  Ross  inquiringly  to  Sarle,  when  that 
noble  and  melancholy  Khan  descended. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Sarle. 
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"  I  shall  devote  the  day  to  the  interests  of  journal- 
ism," said  Ross.  "  I  am  going  to  pretend  that  I  am 
a  Russian,  and  shall  send  my  little  story  to  the 
Times" 

"  Send  all  our  obituaries,"  suggested  Singleton. 
"  For  if  the  Flag  of  Persia  doesn't  turn  up  " — 

"  She'll  turn  up  all  right,"  said  Ross,  and  he  sat 
under  a  rock  and  scratched  away  in  his  notebook. 

Osman  joined  them. 

"  What  if  she  doesn't  come  ?  "  said  Sarle  to  him. 

"  We  must  try  for  Arabia." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"  Just  possible,  but  I  would  rather  not  try  it.  Come 
now,  you  have  to  play  your  part." 

And  for  some  hours  Sarle,  as  the  noble  Abdul 
Azim  Khan  and  the  blessed  representative  of  the 
Shah,  listened  to  strange  tales  of  woe  concerning  the 
subject  of  taxes.  Ross,  as  one  of  the  three  who  knew 
Persian,  was  torn  from  his  Times  article  and  compelled 
to  act  as  scribe,  while  Osman  occasionally  intervened 
in  the  conversations. 

As  was  Sarle's  nature,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  very  much  interested  in  taxes,  and  he  showed 
a  peculiar  and  most  astounding  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Everything  he  had  heard  when  he  lived  in 
Persia  now  returned  to  him. 

"Verily,  most  noble  Khan,  your  learning  on  the 
subject  of  imposts  is  terrible,"  said  Ross  solemnly  in 
English. 

"  What  tongue  is  it  that  the  Khan's  learned  scribe 
speaks  to  your  excellent  lordship  ? "  asked  the  Ked 
Khoda  curiously. 

"  It  is  Court  Persian,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Does  the  Shah  then  speak  it,  noble  Khan  ?  " 
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"Assuredly,"  said  the  Khan;  "but  touching  this 
matter  of  the  collection  of  dues  ?  Speak  freely,  for  I 
listen,  and  all  you  say  is  for  the  Shah  alone." 

The  headman  showed  much  reluctance  to  let  him- 
self go  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

"  Ah,  of  the  collector  of  taxes  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"Yes." 

"  Most  noble  Khan,  how  can  poor  villagers  speak 
concerning  such?  What  man,  knowing  a  nest  of 
hornets  is  in  a  hollow  rock,  thrusts  his  hand  therein?" 

"  Your  words  are  wise,  father,"  said  the  Khan  ; 
"  but  the  justice  of  the  Shah  is  the  child  of  know- 
ledge, and  he  who  talks  with  a  dumb  man  goes  round 
the  house  instead  of  through  the  door." 

The  headman  bowed. 

"  I  am  old,  Most  Excellent,  but  I  have  children  ; 
and  though  I  be  dumb  soon,  yet  will  they  speak,  and 
how  will  they  answer  the  tax  collector  when  he  says, 
'  Your  father  spoke  ill  of  me,  and  his  children  shall 
pay  twice  over '  ?  " 

"  I  will  deal  with  such,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  his  name 
shall  be  wiped  out.  So  says  the  Shah." 

"It  is  a  very,  very  long  way  to  Teheran,"  said  the 
headman,  "and  Hissar  is  very  near.  For  the  col- 
lector has  the  ear  of  the  farmer  of  taxes,  and  the 
farmer  speaks  with  the  governor,  and  the  governor 
is  the  man  of  the  king.  But,  nevertheless,  if  the 
Khan  desires  it,  then  will  I  speak." 

And,  as  the  Khan  desired  it,  the  headman  spoke. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Khan,  dismissing  them  ;  "be 
assured  that  the  king  shall  know  these  things.  To- 
morrow I  will  speak  with  you  again." 

"  Poor  devils,"  he  said,  when  they  had  withdrawn. 
"  I  guess  they  must  have  a  very  tough  time." 
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"And  here  you've  been  cockering  them  up  with 
notions  of  justice  and  of  your  telling  the  Shah," 
grumbled  Ross. 

"  By  the  tail  of  the  sacred  Bull,"  said  Sarle,  "  the 
Shah  shall  know.  I  will  write  him  a  paper  myself 
on  the  collection  of  taxes.  You  see  if  I  don't.  Give 
me  your  notes." 

"  I'll  write  the  paper  for  you,"  said  Ross ;  "  it  will 
be  something  to  do." 

But  before  he  had  written  half  of  it  there  was  very 
much  to  do. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  young  Ak 
Karassy,  posted  on  the  tower  top,  called  quietly  to 
Osman. 

"  Osman ! " 

The  Bey  had  been  lying  half  asleep  on  a  rug  in  the 
shade  of  the  ruin. 

"Yes." 

"  I  see  two  horsemen  riding  from  the  direction  of 
Hissar.  They  have  just  come  over  the  hill." 

"  I  will  bring  up  the  glasses,"  said  Osman ;  and 
having  spoken  to  AH  Bedredeen  he  went  up  to  the 
Tcherkess. 

"They  are  facing  our  way  but  do  not  advance. 
Ah!" 

And  as  Ak  Karassy  spoke,  the  troop  to  which  the 
two  horsemen  belonged  showed  over  the  low  hill 
crest. 

"How  many?" 

And  as  the  Tcherkess  counted  so  the  numbers 
grew. 

"  Three  hundred !     Stay  here  ! "  said  Osman. 

He  dropped  down  the  broken  steps  and  called 
Sarle. 
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"  So,"  said  Sarle.  "  Have  they  had  the  news  from 
Bushire  ? " 

He  climbed  high  enough  to  see  some  of  the 
strangers,  who  were  not  apparently  all  in  sight. 

"  Three  or  four  hundred,  and  who  knows  how  many 
behind?" 

"  Ah,  where  is  Bent  now  ? "  said  Osman.  "  We 
must  hold  this  place  till  he  comes,  or  till  we  can  hold 
it  no  more.  Do  they  see  us  ? " 

He  spoke  to  the  Tcherkess. 

"  I  think  so.  They  are  riding  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill." 

Osman  consulted  with  Sarle  and  Ross,  who  thrust 
his  notebook  into  his  pocket  and  came  flying. 

"Shall  we  try  to  bounce  them?  Can  you  fool 
them  ?  " 

"  If  they  know  nothing,  but  if  they  do  " — 

And  Sarle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It's  a  quick  thing,"  said  he.  "  Get  your  men 
ready.  Fetch  the  headman  quick,  Ali." 

The  old  man  came  running. 

"  Who  are  those  upon  the  hill  ? "  asked  Sarle. 

The  headman  did  not  know. 

"  Do  they  come  from  Hissar,  or  are  they  robbers  ?  " 

And  the  question  was  answered  well  enough  for 
those  who  asked  it,  for  they  saw  a  puff  of  smoke,  and 
presently  heard  the  faint  report. 

"  The  food,"  said  Sarle ;  and  then  all  Osman's  men 
swooped  down  upon  the  village  and  swept  it  clear  of 
any  food  it  contained,  and  of  all  its  goats.  The  poor 
old  headman  stared  and  cried  out. 

"  You  shall  be  paid,"  said  Sarle  grimly.     "  These 
are  probably  tax  collectors,  but  we  shall  pay  you  with 
the  Shah's  money." 
14 
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When  the  supplies  were  brought  in  and  the  water 
jars  filled  again,  the  stones  which  had  been  put  ready 
were  rapidly  built  into  a  winged  breastwork  on  the 
neck  of  land.  The  astounded  villagers  wrought 
miracles  under  the  fierce  direction  of  Osman,  Ali, 
and  Ak  Karassy,  who  persuaded  them  with  the  point 
of  the  sword  when  they  lagged. 

"  Well,  Carew,"  said  Sarle  presently,  "  if  Bent 
doesn't  turn  up,  things  are  very  liable  to  go  crooked." 

"  It  looks  so,  I  own." 

"  But  you'll  have  had  your  money's  worth,  eh  ? " 

"  I  believe  it.    Are  we  likely  to  get  a  hammering?  " 

"  In  the  end,  of  course.  But  we  have  the  jewels,  and 
it  might  be  possible,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
to  bluff  them  into  terms.  And  so  long  as  they  have 
no  guns  we  can  hold  this  place  till  we  die  of  thirst 
and  hunger." 

Carew  lighted  a  cigarette  and  let  it  out  ten  times. 

"  A  cheering  prospect,"  he  murmured  as  he  looked 
out  upon  the  vacant  blue  sea.  "  Oh,  John  Bent,  John 
Bent!" 

When  the  villagers  had  been  forced  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  make  the  place  defensible,  Sarle 
called  up  the  headman.  9 

"  When  these  people  ask  you  who  we  are,  you  will 
say  what  pleases  you,"  he  said  gravely,  "  and  in  the 
meantime  I  pay  you  for  the  food  and  the  work.  Ross, 
give  him  the  money." 

"  Most  noble  Khan,  I  do  not  understand  ! "  cried  the 
old  man  feebly ;  "  who  are  they  who  fire  upon  the 
representative  of  the  king  ?  " 

"  They  are  most  probably  collectors  of  taxes,"  said 
Sarle,  "collectors  of  taxes  who  have  heard  of  my 
coming.  But  here  is  the  money." 
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And  the  dazed  headman  with  his  bag  of  money  was 
conducted  out  of  the  camp. 

"  I  tell  you,  Carew,"  said  Sarle,  "  that  this  poor  old 
Johnny  will  believe  in  us,  and  not  in  them,  let  them 
say  what  they  like.  And  it  might  be  useful  if  he 
does." 

Any  doubt  that  there  might  yet  have  been  in  the 
raiders'  minds  as  to  what  knowledge  these  newcomers 
had  of  them  was  soon  dissipated.  For  their  leader 
sent  a  horseman  with  a  flag  of  truce,  who  rode  boldly 
into  the  village  and  up  the  slope  to  the  breastwork. 

"  Lie  down,  men,"  said  Osman ;  and  then  he  called 
to  the  stranger. 

"  Come  no  farther.  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
require  ? " 

The  flag-bearer  was  a  fine  fellow,  by  his  type, 
one  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  the  truest  and  most  ancient 
Persians. 

"We  come  by  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of 
Abushere,  and  require  you  to  surrender." 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

The  Bakhtiari  laughed. 

"  By  Allah,  do  you  ask  wherefore  ?  Be  it  known 
to  you  that  we  have  learnt  you  are  Muscovites,  and 
that,  aided  by  Shaitan,  you  have  come  even  from 
Teheran." 

Sarle  joined  Osman,  and  they  consulted  together. 

"  Who  is  your  leader,  brave  Bakhtiari  ?  " 

"  Fateh  AH  Bey  from  Hissar." 

"  Then  tell  Fateh  Ali  Bey  from  Hissar  that  we  will 
surrender  if  he  will  bring  the  Muscovite  and  English 
consuls  from  Abushere." 

"And  if  he  will  not?" 

"  He  must  come  and  take  us  ! " 
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"  The  Feringhis  are  surely  mad,"  said  the  Bakhtiari ; 
"  for  one  that  you  see  upon  the  hill,  ten  will  come, 
and  for  ten  that  come  a  hundred  will  follow." 

"  And  many  that  come  will  remain,"  said  Osman  ; 
"  we  will  make  this  the  greatest  burying  -  ground 
between  the  East  and  West." 

"  What  is  written,  is  written,"  cried  the  Bakhtiari. 
"  But  it  is  not  written  that  you  should  escape." 

"  Learned  mollah  that  you  are,"  said  Osman,  "  will 
you  write  commentaries  on  the  will  of  Allah  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Bakhtiari,  "  but  it  may  be  that  I 
shall  be  a  pen  in  the  hands  of  Azrael." 

"  I  said  you  were  a  mollah,"  cried  Osman.  "  Go, 
friend !  When  you  are  my  prisoner  I  will  discuss 
these  matters  with  you !  " 

And  the  Bakhtiari  galloped  away.  Even  as  he 
reached  those  who  came  to  meet  him,  yet  another 
band  came  over  the  hill. 

"  Singleton,  do  you  see  anything  ?  " 

He  was  on  the  tower  and  saw  nothing. 

But  he  was  looking  seaward. 
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BELEAGUERED 

EVEN  as  the  Bakhtiari  joined  his  fellows  and 
with  them  rode  to  report  what  these  infidels 
had  said,  the  sun  went  down  a  blazing  ball  of  fire, 
and  swift  darkness  veiled  the  land.  For  the  shadows 
strode  from  hill  to  hill  and  swept  along  the  shore 
like  an  invading  army ;  they  swallowed  Persia,  and 
left  the  little  band  of  outlaws  on  a  promontory  like 
an  island. 

"  These  Persians  won't  attack  us  at  night,"  said 
Osman  ;  "  at  least  not  till  they  know  how  few  we  are 
It's  lucky  we've  our  backs  against  the  sea." 

"  Are  the  Persians  brave  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  You  found  them  so  at  Teheran." 

"  But  they  were  picked  men." 

"  They  are  good  enough  anywhere,"  said  Osman, 
"  but  here  we  have  them  at  a  disadvantage.  As  light 
cavalry  they  have  few  equals." 

They  cursed  Bent  and  the  Flag  of  Persia  at 
intervals  when  they  met  at  the  tower.  But  their 
time  was  occupied  making  patrols,  to  see  that  a 
watch  was  kept  at  every  assailable  point.  Out  of 
the  eighty  they  started  with  from  the  defile  where 
Osman  had  joined  them  they  still  had  seventy-nine. 

213 
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For  only  the  one  wounded  man  had  died.  Yet  many 
were  half  disabled  ;  even  Sarle's  wounds,  which  had 
healed  almost  miraculously,  still  gave  him  trouble. 

"  Only  we've  no  time  to  be  ill,"  he  said. 

"  Great  opportunities  for  rest  when  we're  dead," 
cried  Ross. 

At  the  tower  they  kept  their  inlying  picket  of 
thirty  men.  For  another  thirty  lay  embracing  their 
"  Marteens "  at  the  breastwork,  and  the  remainder 
watched  at  goat-paths  leading  from  the  village  and 
the  southerly  flats.  During  the  night  they  worked 
at  improving  the  defences  of  the  tower ;  they 
strengthened  the  upper  and  middle  platforms,  and 
loopholed  it  there  and  in  the  basement.  Round 
it  lay  the  fragments  of  an  old  Serai :  they  built  up 
the  walls  breast  high.  Again  inside  of  that  they 
built  sangars  or  winged  breastworks  sheltering  the 
two  entrances  to  the  old  square  tower. 

"  I'm  getting  nervous,"  said  Singleton  to  himself. 
"Damn!" 

But  he  worked  like  a  mule,  and  was  not  too  nervous 
to  sleep  when  his  turn  came.  He  and  Sarle  kept 
watch  together.  Ross  and  Osman  relieved  them. 
Ali  Bedredeen  Khan  fell  asleep  now  and  again  with 
those  who  were  at  the  big  outer  breastwork. 

And  the  night  passed  away  quietly,  save  for  the 
bleating  of  the  goats,  and  a  shot  now  and  again  from 
a  sentry  whose  eyes  saw  things  that  were  not,  and 
created  a  crawling  Persian  out  of  a  deeper  shadow 
of  the  ground. 

But  with  the  growth  of  dawn  a  dropping  fire  com- 
menced from  every  hilltop.  Osman  and  Ali  im- 
pressed upon  their  men  that  they  were  to  lie  close 
and  never  reply  at  random  ;  for  they  had  no  reserves 
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of  ammunition.  Sarle  took  a  rifle  and  his  glasses 
into  the  upper  tower,  and  watched  the  vacant  glaring 
sea  and  their  growing  enemies.  For  more  came  from 
Hissar  and  some  from  inland,  until  their  numbers 
grew  to  six  or  seven  hundred.  And  those  who  came 
last  were  three  companies  of  infantry. 

"  How  long  till  they  get  guns  ? "  asked  Sarle. 
Osman  was  with  him  on  the  tower. 

"  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  of  their  camel  artillery 
nearer  than  Ispahan,"  said  the  Albanian.  "  But  if 
they  have  and  it  comes  " — 

He  was  eloquently  silent. 

"  Bent  must  have  broken  down ! "  cried  Sarle. 
"  He'd  surprise  them  with  a  quick  -  firer  mounted. 
Oh,  he'd  make  'em  skip ! " 

"  They'll  try  and  starve  us  out,"  said  Osman ; 
"either  that  or  they  have  artillery  coming.  They 
think  we  are  helpless,  so  why  should  they  throw  away 
lives  ?  See  ! " 

He  pointed  to  a  little  rise  to  the  east,  until  now  not 
occupied. 

"It  commands  the  village  and  the  well,"  said 
Osman.  "  They  have  communicated  with  the  villagers 
during  the  night,  I  expect." 

But  the  village  showed  no  sign  of  life. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  a  creature  in  it,"  said  Sarle. 
"  They  must  have  cleared  out  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  poor  old  headman,  what's  he  think 
of  Abdul  Azim  Khan  now?" 

"  Let's  go  down  and  eat,"  said  Osman.  They  called 
to  Ross,  who  came  up. 

"  Keep  your  eagle  eye  on  them,"  said  Sarle,  slapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  ;  "  and  mind  you  don't  show 
yourself." 
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"Teach  your  grandmother,"  replied  Ross.  And 
when  they  were  below  he  carefully  placed  two  or 
three  conical  Persian  caps  on  the  parapet.  The 
enemy  wasted  much  ammunition  on  them  before 
they  guessed  the  cheat. 

After  breakfast  Singleton  drew  Sarle  aside. 

"  Look  here,  Sarle,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

He  looked  with  a  haggard  eye  at  the  doctor. 

"Well,  old  man?" 

Singleton  dropped  his  voice. 

"  I  say,  do  you  know  I'm — I'm  getting  afraid  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  I'm  an  infernal  coward." 

"  And  only  just  getting  afraid  ?  "  said  Sarle.  "  Well, 
if  you  want  to  know,  I've  been  afraid  for  a  longtime." 

"  But  you  don't  show  it.     And  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  I  am,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  if  this  kind  of  thing  lasts 
three  days  we  shall  all  be  afraid,  even  the  most  thick- 
headed Kurd  here.  That's  war,  my  son.  You're  full 
of  story-book  notions  of  getting  used  to  it.  Take 
my  word,  they're  mostly  rot.  A  man  goes  on  getting 
more  afraid  the  more  danger  he  runs.  And  it  ends 
in  his  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  more." 

Singleton  shook  his  head. 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  what  I've  heard." 

"  Read,  you  mean." 

"  Well,  read  then." 

"  Look  here,  let  me  call  Osman." 

"  He'll  laugh  at  me,"  said  Carew  uneasily. 

"  Not  if  I  know  him,"  answered  Sarle ;  and  he 
called  to  Osman — 

"  I  say,  Osman,  our  friend  here  says  his  nerve  is 
going." 

Osman  smiled.. 
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"  A  good  many  men's  would  have  gone  a  long  time 
ago." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Singleton. 

"  And,"  continued  Sarle,  "  he's  full  of  notions  about 
veterans  who  are  entirely  callous,  and  would  rather 
be  shot  at  than  have  breakfast." 

"  A  veteran  of  that  sort  is  an  ass  whom  it  has 
pleased  Allah  to  spare  for  some  inscrutable  reason," 
said  Osman  ;  "  and  there  are  not  many  of  them.  No 
troops  can  face  constant  danger  for  long  without 
tumbling  to  pieces,  except  in  a  course  of  perpetual 
successes.  I've  seen  old  and  seasoned  troops  after 
three  bad  days  shaking  as  if  they  had  the  ague,  and 
they  let  off  their  rifles  in  the  air  if  a  man  clapped  his 
hands." 

"  D'ye  hear  that  ? "  asked  Sarle.  "  Cheer  up,  old 
son  !  All  men,  even  the  bravest,  are  cowards." 

"  It's  a  funny  doctrine,"  said  the  disconsolate 
Singleton.  "And  I  want  the  Flag  of  Persia  badly." 

"  And  so  do  we ! "  cried  his  friends. 

"  But  all  the  same,  Osman,"  said  Sarle,  when  they 
were  alone,  "  it's  my  opinion  that  trouble  will  begin 
when  Bent  comes  into  the  bay — if  he  does  come. 
For  they'll  not  assault  this  little  death-trap  unless 
they  see  us  escaping." 

"  It's  possible,"  nodded  Osman.  "  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  we  get  through  this  night  without 
a  scare." 

But  the  night  passed  away  in  quietness,  except  for 
perpetual  "  sniping  "  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which 
effectually  prevented  any  of  the  leaders  but  Ross 
from  getting  a  good  sleep.  Singleton  got  more  and 
more  nervous,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  if  indeed  he 
found  it  suchj  of  seeing  that  Sarle  and  Osman  dis- 
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liked  the  "  phit,  phit "  of  the  bullets  almost  as  much 
as  he  did. 

"  Plunk,  plunk,  plunk,  oh,  confound  you  ! "  said 
Sarle  savagely  when  he  got  his  cap  taken  off  after 
two  other  narrow  escapes.  "  It's  just  a  fair  pity  we 
haven't  a  few  Ghoorkhas  to  send  out  on  a  stalking  ex- 
pedition this  fine  starry  night.  If  I  were  behind  that 
gentleman  with  a  kukri  I'd  slice  him  like  a  cucumber." 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  air 
was  at  its  chillest  and  the  beleaguering  force  fairly 
quiet,  they  watered  the  horses  and  let  the  goats  out 
to  water  too,  and  brought  most  of  them  back,  as 
they  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to  camp  about 
the  old  tower.  But  their  bleating  roused  the  snipers 
again,  and  one  of  the  Kurds  got  badly  chipped,  right 
across  the  ear  and  cheek.  He  came  swiftly  to  Sarle, 
and  was  bandaged  with  an  old  handkerchief  and  a 
turban.  The  hospital  was  established  in  the  base  of 
the  tower,  and  an  hour  after  dawn  three  more  were 
in  it.  For  the  Persians  shot  in  volleys  at  every  man 
they  saw  run  from  tower  to  breastwork,  and  brought 
two  down.  The  third  was  mortally  hurt  by  a  ricochet 
right  inside  the  tower. 

And  still  the  sea  was  vacant, — not  even  a  fishing- 
boat  or  dhow  disturbed  its  glittering  surface. 

"  Bent  should  have  been  here  five  days  ago,"  said 
Sarle  angrily  ;  "  and  if  he  doesn't  come  in  three 
more  " — 

"Yes"— 

"  We  shall  have  to  make  terms." 

"  With  Persians  ?  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Osman.  "  Oh,  they're  a  cruel  lot." 

He  told  him  a  few  encouraging  stories,  until  he 
saw  Singleton  blanch. 
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"  I  couldn't  stand  torture,"  said  Carew  hastily. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  they'd  take  so 
much  trouble,"  said  Osman ;  "  for  unless  they  have 
orders  from  Teheran  to  make  us  prisoners,  we  shall 
be  bird's-meat  in  five  minutes  after  we  surrender. 
What,  trust  Persians,  the  liars  of  the  world ! " 

At  noon  Ross  saw  smoke  on  the  far  horizon  as  he 
watched  from  the  tower. 

"  Smoke ! "  he  cried,  and  Sarle  ran  up.  He  crawled 
out  on  the  roof,  which  was  high  enough  not  to  be 
commanded  from  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

"  How  long  have  you  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Five  minutes,"  said  Ross,  "  and  for  five  before  I 
fancied  I  did." 

"  It  doesn't  grow  fast,"  thought  Sarle.  He  wetted 
his  finger,  and  held  it  up  to  find  out  which  way  the 
light  air  was  blowing. 

"  What  there  is  is  westerly,"  he  said.  But  if  there 
was  so  little  on  the  tower,  there  might  be  more  at 
sea ;  it  could  hardly  help  him  to  judge  the  course  this 
vessel  took. 

"  She  may  be  coming  towards  us,  or  she's  carrying 
her  smoke  with  her,"  he  said. 

Down  below,  Singleton  stood  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  another,  while  Osman  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  agitation  of  mind  by  lighting  a  cigarette 
and  letting  it  go  out.  Among  the  men  the  news 
spread  that  the  Prankish  steamer  was  at  last  in  sight, 
and  the  Kurd  who  had  seen  the  Sultan  and  the 
Bosphorus  quarrelled  with  those  who  had  seen  the 
Bahr  Kazar,  about  the  nature  of  steamboats  and 
their  size. 

"  It  lives  by  eating  black  stones  !  I  affirm  it,"  said 
the  beholder  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
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"  Nay,"  cried  the  man  who  had  walked  by  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian,  "  I  know  better.  Was  I  not 
at  Baku,  where  Shaitan  himself  dwells,  and  did  I  not 
meet  with  a  Muscovite  who  was  upon  a  vapour  boat, 
and  did  he  not  show  me  the  very  inside  of  the  demon 
within  it  ? " 

"  You  say  these  things,"  returned  the  beholder  of 
Sultans,  "  but  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  by  the 
faith  to  credit  you ;  and  as  for  me,  I  have  handled 
these  same  stones,  and  they  are  as  black  as  the  very 
stomach  of  darkness,  and  they  catch  on  fire." 

The  hearers  murmured,  and  the  son  of  the  Caspian 
rejoiced. 

"  You  insult  our  beards,  Ali !  What  are  these  lies 
you  compound  in  a  deceitful  heart?  Listen  to  him, 
my  friends  ;  he  speaks  of  stones  blazing." 

"  I  affirm  it,  and  with  these  eyes  I  have  seen  it !  " 
cried  Ali ;  "  I  swear  it  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet, 
and,  as  to  telling  lies,  we  who  know,  know  it  is  the 
part  of  the  liar  to  say  others  lie.  But  sooner  than 
waste  words  upon  you,  what  say  you  about  the  food 
the  vapour  boats  consume  ?  " 

"  They  consume  oil,"  said  the  man  of  the  Caspian  ; 
"  and  it  is  by  far  more  credible  that  a  smoke  vessel 
should  consume  what  burns  than  that  which  does  not 
burn.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

It  appealed  to  the  others,  who  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  old  man  reproved  Ali  for  endeavouring  to 
obtain  credit  for  knowledge  he  obviously  did  not 
possess. 

"  For  though  if  Allah  willed  it  he  could  doubtless 
make  stones  burn,  why  should  he  take  the  trouble  to 
perform  miracles  for  the  sake  of  the  infidel  and  his 
accursed  inventions  ?  "  he  demanded. 
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"  It  is  not  Allah  but  Shaitan  who  performs  this 
miracle,"  returned  Ali  sullenly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  different  matter,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  but,  nevertheless,  we  imagine  you  must  have  been 
deceived.  So  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  disputations.  For  should  Osman 
Bey's  vapour  boat  come  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  he  who  was  too  sure  might  look 
like  a  fool.  And,  to  speak  for  myself,  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  be  stones  or  oil.  When  I  get  back  into 
Kurdistan  I  shall  doubtless  have  learnt  many  things." 

But  neither  he  nor  his  friends  nor  his  leaders  were 
destined  to  learn  aught  that  day  from  steamboats,  for 
the  smoke  which  Ross  had  seen  disappeared  at  last 
in  the  south-west  quarter  like  a  faint  wreath  of  mist. 
And  some  of  them  learnt  many  things  in  Paradise, 
even  before  the  sun  went  down. 

It  was  Osman  who  saw  the  camels  first.  For  that 
day  his  watch  upon  the  tower  lasted  from  morn  till 
four  o'clock.  He  turned  from  the  sea  at  about  three 
o'clock,  and  with  Sarle's  field-glasses  swept  the  hills 
across  which  lay  Hissar. 

"  By  the  Black  Stone,"  said  Osman,  "  let  us  hope 
they  are  baggage  camels." 

He  watched  them  for  half  an  hour ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  baggage 
they  bore  was  of  a  kind  which  would  bring  the 
besieged  little  comfort. 

"  Sarle ! " 

"  Ay,  Osman  ! " 

"  Bring  your  eyes  up  here." 

And  presently  Sarle  brought  his  big  body  along- 
side Osman,  who  lay  stretched  and  flat,  peering 
through  a  small  loophole. 
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"  Take  the  glasses,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  towards 
Hissar." 

And  in  a  minute  Sarle  spoke. 

"  By  the  Lord  !  camel  guns ! " 

"They  were  waiting  for  them,  I  suppose,"  said 
Osman  ;  "  and  now,  how  long  will  it  last  ? " 

"Till  to-morrow  night,  unless  we  cut  our  way 
out" 

"  We  have  too  few  horses  for  everyone  now  ! " 

For  though  they  herded  the  horses  closely  in  a  sea 
hollow  of  their  headland,  they  had  little  food  for 
them,  and  some  of  them  had  been  shot 

"  It  would  be  best  to  leave  the  treasure  too." 

Sarle  struck  his  hand  against  a  stone  and  made  it 
bleed. 

"  What's  happened  to  Bent  ?  " 

"  He'll  never  come  now." 

"  He  must,  he  must,  Osman  !  " 

"  It  will  be  foolish  to  stay,  Sarle." 

"  Give  him  till  to-morrow." 

"  And  will  not  to-morrow  be  too  late  ?  " 

"  What's  the  chance  of  escape  in  a  rush  ?  " 

"  A  ten  to  one  chance." 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  I  prefer  to  take  the  chance  that  Bent  is  close  to 
us  and  is  coming.  Osman,  you  don't  know  him. 
Something  must  have  happened  to  his  engines. 
He  may  be  just  out  of  sight  working  like  a  fiend. 
Oh,  I  can  see  him,  see  him !  And  old  MThail 
too!" 

"  We'll  hold  a  council  of  war.  You  stay  up  here 
now,  and  I'll  go  down,"  said  Osman. 

He  called  Singleton  and  Ross  and  Ali  Bedredeen. 

"  What,  guns  ?  "  said  Ross  ;  "  that's  very  mean  of 
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these  Persians.     What  a  sickener!  they'll  knock  us 
out  of  this  in  thirty-six  hours." 

Osman  asked  what  they  thought  of  making  a  rush 
west  and  getting  into  Arabia. 

"  What  do  we  know  of  it  ?  "  said  Singleton.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  it  yourself?  A  priori  I  prefer  to  stay 
here  and  chance  Bent's  turning  up." 

"And  you,  Ross?" 

"  Oh,  settle  it  among  yourselves,"  said  Ross  ;  "  I  don't 
mind  which  way  it  is.  Personally,  if  I  have  a  choice 
I'd  rather  let  the  Persians  come  and  take  us." 

Ali  gesticulated  with  his  hands. 

"  Noble  Bey,  let  it  be  as  you  will,"  he  said.  "  If 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  vapour  boat  coming  for  us, 
it  is  well.  But  outside  I  fear  there  are  many  more 
than  we  are.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Allah." 

"  How  will  your  men  like  the  guns,  Ali  ?  " 

"What  horseman  likes  them,  Osman  Bey?  But 
nevertheless  they  are  men,  and  they  are  assured  that 
the  boat  will  come." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Osman,  "and  for  light  guns  our 
defences  are  not  so  bad." 

An  hour  before  sundown  the  Persian  artillery 
opened  fire,  and  after  two  shots,  which  went  scream- 
ing overhead  into  the  sea,  they  got  the  range.  As 
the  tower  was  their  obvious  mark,  Sarle  removed  the 
wounded  into  a  kind  of  cellar,  and  had  it  boarded  over. 
The  boards  and  timber  were  covered  with  stones. 
When  the  night  fell  they  strengthened  all  the  breast- 
works, and  themselves  threw  down  much  of  the  upper 
storey  of  the  tower,  which  was  obviously  rotten  and 
insecure.  With  the  debris  they  strengthened  the 
basement,  where  most  of  the  water  jars  were  kept. 
The  treasure  was  there  also. 
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In  the  hospital  there  were  now  three  men  with 
shell  wounds,  and  Ross,  who  would  not  lie  up,  was 
injured  by  a  stone  which  one  of  the  shells  had  sent 
flying. 

"  A  rib  cracked,"  said  Sarle  ;  and  he  bandaged  him 
too  with  a  turban.  "  Take  it  easy,  old  man." 

"  I'd  finish  my  article  if  we  could  have  a  light," 
said  Ross. 

But  he  kept  his  watch  upon  the  tower  just  the 
same,  while  all  night  through  the  snipers  never 
ceased.  Osman  and  Ali  Bedredeen  took  no  sleep, 
but  went  their  rounds  perpetually,  and  twice  before 
dawn  they  brought  back  a  wounded  man  for  Sarle. 
Then  the  dawn  broke. 

"  Singleton,"  said  Ross  from  his  eyry. 

"  Hallo ! " 

""What  about  my  being  relieved? " 

"I'm  coming,"  said  Carew,  who  had  been  helping 
Sarle  and  Osman  to  carry  in  a  wounded  man. 

"Then  I'll  come  down  first,"  said  Ross,  standing 
over  the  manhole. 

The  snipers  had  apparently  ceased,  but  just  then  a 
solitary  shot  was  fired. 

"  Damn  you,"  said  Ross  angrily.     "  Oh,  my  rib  ! " 

He  clambered  down,  and  when  he  reached  the 
ground  he  clutched  at  Sarle. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  the  doctor,  who  only 
saw  him  dimly ;  and  Ross  nearly  threw  him  off  his 
balance. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Osman,  "  are  you  hit  ?  " 

Ross  stared  at  him  intently,  and  as  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak  blood  welled  up  it. 

"  Urn,"  said  Ross,  spitting ;  and  he  fell  headlong  into 
Sarle's  arms. 
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"  Right  through  the  lungs,"  said  Sarle  a  minute 
later.  "  Poor  old  Ross  is  done  for ! " 

Then  the  dawn  opened  like  a  lily,  and  the  artillery 
fire  began  again.  But  Singleton,  who  liked  Ross 
greatly,  could  hardly  see  across  the  burning  land  and 
glittering  water  for  tears. 


CHAPTER    XXII 
"THE    FLAG   OF   PERSIA" 

AFTER  hunting  for  some  time  to  find  the  hole 
by  which  the  bullet  had  come  that  had  hurt 
Ross,  Osman  discovered  it. 

"  Hardly  big  enough  for  a  man's  forefinger,"  he 
said. 

"  But  big  enough  for  death ! "  cried  Carew,  as  he 
moved  a  stone  so  as  to  block  the  aperture.  "  Poor 
old  Ross!" 

And  within  an  hour  Sarle  called  Osman  and  Carew 
down. 

"  He's  going." 

The  dying  man  was  blanched  by  loss  of  blood,  but 
even  yet  a  twinkle  of  humour  was  in  him  that  was 
half  bitter. 

"  Just  as  the  fun  was  going  to  begin ! "  he  said 
feebly.  "  Oh,  hang  it ! "  And  by  fainting  then  he 
prolonged  his  life  for  a  moment  or  two.  He  signed 
to  Sarle  when  he  revived. 

"  Don't  forget  my  papers — the  Times"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  I'll  send  them,  when  I  can." 

"  Don't  cut  a  word,"  said  Ross,  "  and  give  my  love 
to  Jack  Bent" 
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But  he  said  no  more,  and  in  five  minutes  Sarle  rose 
up  and  spoke  his  funeral  oration. 

"  I  met  him  years  ago  in  China,  and  since  then 
I  never  lost  sight  of  him.  For  he  was  quite  child- 
like, without  fear,  without  any  prejudices,  with  the 
strongest  sense  of  loyalty  to  any  employer.  He  had 
no  vices  of  temper,  no  desire  for  money,  and  perfect 
health.  And  to  the  heathen  in  conventicles  such  as 
Ross  would  be  anathema.  Let  the  God  of  Battles 
and  of  things  as  they  are  judge  him.  I  dare  swear 
that  he  never  did  a  mean  thing  in  his  life,  and  if  he 
ever  hurt  anybody  it  was  because  they  had  to  be 
hurt." 

And  Sarle  turned  away  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  face. 

"  Now,"  he  said  a  moment  later,  "  I  know  Bent  will 
come.  Oh,  he'll  come  now !  As  sure  as  death  where 
death  is  busy." 

And  death  was  busy  with  them  that  hot  day. 
Though  they  found  time  to  bury  Ross,  his  dead  body 
was  replaced  ere  he  had  been  out  of  sight  five 
minutes,  and  though  the  men  lay  close  during  that 
hot  and  awful  day,  some  bullets  found  their  mark, 
and  more  than  one  Persian  shell  burst  where  it  could 
do  harm. 

"  How  long  will  they  keep  this  up  ? "  asked  Sarle 
of  Osman  and  of  destiny. 

"They  will  rush  us  to-night,  I  daresay,"  replied 
Osman ;  "  and  to  tell  the  truth  the  men  are  getting 
shaky ;  they  can't  stand  shell  fire  with  so  little  hope 
at  their  backs." 

"  Bent  will  come,"  said  Sarle  stubbornly.  "  It  is 
written." 

He  was  more  superstitious  than  Osman. 
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"  But  too  late,"  said  the  Albanian. 

"This  firing  may  bring  a  stray  English  cruiser 
along." 

"  Allah  send  her  quick  then,"  said  Osman. 

"  No,"  said  Sarle,  with  fierce  eyes.  "  I  don't  want 
her.  God  send  us  the  Flag  of  Persia,  I  feel  like  a 
dog  being  whipped  on  its  chain." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  head,  Sarle.  We  need  it.  Single- 
ton's nerves  are  gone.  And  if  yours  go  ! " 

"Oh,  mine?"  said  Sarle,  "  mine,  they're  all  right. 
Did  you  think  they  were  off?  Do  your  men  want 
cheering  up  ? " 

And  clapping  his  Persian  cap  on  he  walked  out 
of  the  tower  and  round  the  breastwork  into  the 
open,  leaving  Osman  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  sun  was  a  ball  of  fire  overhead  then,  and  the 
ground  was  hot.  The  dust  upon  the  headland 
skipped  with  odd  bullets  even  before  the  big  English- 
man showed  himself,  but  when  he  came  out  ten 
shots  were  fired  for  one. 

"  Behold  it  is  the  Hakim,"  said  the  Kurds ;  and 
he  came  across  to  them  where  they  sheltered  under 
the  rocks  and  the  breastwork.  "  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

But  nothing  touched  him,  and  calling  to  them 
cheerfully  he  sat  down  by  AH  Bedredeen. 

"  How  do  the  men  stand  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  Persian. 

The  Khan  shook  his  head. 

"  This  is  not  the  kind  of  work  they  are  used  to, 
Excellency ;  but,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  say 
it  is  the  will  of  Allah,  I  think  they  are  steady.  But 
they  begin  to  say  that  the  steamboat  is  overlong  in 
coming." 

"  Do  you  think  it  long,  Khan  ?  " 

Ali  looked  at  him  steadily. 
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"Blessed  be  the  Prophet,  I  do  not  think  much 
of  the  things  that  belong  not  to  my  province.  But 
assuredly,  if  the  boat  came  I  should  be  glad." 

"  She'll  come,"  said  Sarle.  "  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  when  she  comes  these  hill  dogs  will  rush 
us,  seeing  that  we  escape." 

"  Then  there  will  be  a  fight  after  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  sure  thing,  my  friend." 

"  I  will  tell  the  men,"  said  Ali ;  "  for  many  of 
them  are  sick  thinking  that  we  may  be  starved 
out." 

As  he  spoke  in  their  dialect  a  hoarse  murmur  ran 
along  the  breastwork. 

"  Allah  is  merciful !  "  they  cried  ;  "  the  vapour  boat 
will  come,  for  does  not  the  noble  Khan,  who  is  a 
prince  of  Frangistan  and  a  prince  of  Hakims,  say 
it?  And  we  shall  cut  the  throats  of  more  Shiah 
dogs  yet." 

But  outside  upon  the  hills  the  girdle  of  fire  and 
steel  grew  stronger  as  the  fierce  hours  went  on, 
and  the  governor  of  Hissar  and  the  leaders  of  the 
irregulars  whom  he  had  summoned  laughed  to  know 
the  enemy  of  the  Shah  was  trapped. 

"  He  who  shakes  the  tree  may  be  struck  by  unripe 
fruit,"  said  the  governor,  "  but  for  him  who  waits 
ripe  apples  fall.  Allah  has  delivered  them  into  our 
hand  that  they  may  be  taken  alive  and  stand  before 
the  king." 

And  still  upon  the  blue  gulf  were  faint  trails  of 
smoke  that  rose  and  died  away,  while  Singleton 
lying  on  the  floor  looked  out  through  loopholes  hour 
after  hour,  and  saw  with  strained  eyes  many  things 
that  never  sailed  the  sea. 

Yet  as  the  sun  went  down  again  he  saw  heavier 
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smoke  upon  the  southern  horizon.     He  told  Sarle 
of  it. 

"  It's  Bent  at  last,"  said  Sarle  eagerly. 
"  Oh,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Let's  think  so,"  said  Osman   lightly.     "  I    begin 
to  think  we  need  it ;  the  water's  nearly  done." 
"  We  can  refill  at  the  well  this  night." 
But  Osman  knew  they  could  not.     One  of  Ali's 
men  had  been  down  in  the  village  soon  after    the 
last   midnight,   and   found   that   a   daring   party   of 
Persians,  or  probably  the  driven  villagers  themselves, 
had  filled  the  well  up  with  rocks. 

"Then  we  need  Bent  all  the  more,"  said  Sarle. 
"  Can  we  last  another  day  ?  " 

They  sat  in  silence  while  the  darkness  deepened 
and  the  hope  that  was  theirs  departed. 

"  Do  you  really  hope  for  Bent  ?  "  asked  Osman. 
Sarle    twisted    his    lips   and   looked   with   rather 
haggard  eyes  into  the  night. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  but  my  mind's  a  bit  fagged  ; 
and  I  must  go  to  my  hospital." 

It  was  only  in  that  half-underground  hollow  that 
he  dared  keep  a  light  to  cheer  the  seven  wounded 
men  he  had  now  under  his  care.  He  went  down,  and 
was  greeted  with  the  wan  eyes  of  two  dying  men.  He 
gave  them  water  and  dressed  their  wounds. 

" '  And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb,' "  he 
quoted  to  himself.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  killed  these 
poor  devils." 

When  his  immediate  work  was  over  he  sat  on  a 
rock  within  reach  of  the  Kurd  who  was  nearest  death, 
and  from  time  to  time  wetted  the  man's  parched 
lips. 

"  Thanks  be  that  these  men  mostly  die  easy,"  he 
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thought.  "  To  have  one  of  them  screaming  when  I 
have  so  little  opium  would  wreck  me." 

He  fell  half  asleep,  and  woke  to  find  the  Kurd 
speaking  to  him. 

Sarle  called  for  Osman,  for  he  did  not  understand 
their  barbarous  Turkish. 

"  He  can't  live  out  the  night,"  Sarle  told  Osman. 
"  There's  the  water  ;  I'll  go  up  for  a  bit." 

"  He  wants  to  die  in  the  open  air,"  said  Osman. 
"  Can  we  carry  him  up  without  hurting  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,  in  the  rug." 

And  they  brought  the  Kurd  out  under  the  stars 
which  gleamed  in  a  calm  and  wonderful  heaven. 

"Allah  be  praised  that  I  see  the  skies  again, 
Osman  Bey,"  whispered  the  dying  man.  "  And  if  it 
be  written  in  the  books  of  destiny  that  you  return 
again  to  Kassik,  you  will  see  that  my  wife  and  son 
get  my  money  ? " 

"  If  AH  Bedredeen  or  I  return  it  is  theirs  assuredly," 
said  Osman. 

"  In  my  time  I  have  killed  many  infidels,"  said  the 
Kurd  feebly ;  "  Armenians  and  a  few  Muscovites, 
and  once  even  a  Parsee." 

"  It  is  well,  my  brother,"  said  Osman. 

"  And  at  Teheran  I  slew  three  Persian  Shiahs,  and 
at  the  house  of  the  Mozuffers  three  more." 

"  Even  I  beheld  this,"  said  Osman  ;  "  and  I  said 
when  I  beheld  it, '  This  is  a  man  ! ' ' 

"  Did  you  indeed  say  so  ?  " 

"  By  the  Koran  I  swear  it !  "  said  Osman.  "  May  I 
die  the  death  of  a  dog  and  be  burnt  if  I  did  not  say 
so!" 

"  Then  I  die  in  peace,"  murmured  the  Kurd.  "  But, 
Excellency,  I  hear  a  noise ! " 
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"  What  noise  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  strange  noise,  and  like  the  beating  of  the 
wings  of  a  great  bird." 

Osman  told  Sarle  what  the  man  said. 

"His  heart  is  failing,"  said  the  doctor;  "and  the 
sound  is  in  his  ears." 

"  Nay,  but  I  hear  it,"  whispered  the  Kurd.  "  Think 
you  it  is  the  sound  of  the  wings  of  Azrael  ?  " 

"  A  son  of  the  Faith  fears  not  Azrael.  His  is  the 
key  of  Paradise." 

"Allah  Akbar,"  said  the  Kurd,  "and  have  I  not 
been  as  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  Allah  ?  Nevertheless 
I  hear  the  sound." 

And  Sarle  rose  up  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
headland  that  overlooked  the  sea. 

"Is  it  the  blood  in  my  ears?"  asked  Sarle  in  a 
strange  shake.  "  Or  " — 

Then  Singleton  came  running  and  caught  Sarle  by 
the  arm. 

"I  heard"— 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  quickly. 

"  A  strange  dull  beating ! " 

"And  can  you  see  anything?" 

"  A  shadow  in  the  water ! " 

"  Ah,"  said  Sarle.  "  Quick,  go  to  the  tower  and 
light  one  of  Ross's  red  lights  upon  the  top." 

And  Singleton  ran,  while  Sarle  stared  with  strained 
eyes  upon  the  sea  that  showed  him  nothing. 

"In  shelter,  Osman,"  said  Carew  as  he  passed 
him.  And  next  moment  there  was  a  sputter  upon 
the  highest  stone  of  the  ruined  tower.  It  spat 
and  grew  and  flashed  red,  and  grew  again  and 
opened  till  the  headland  was  ruddy  and  the  tower 
a  tower  of  blood.  And  the  men  spoke  to  those 
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who  slept,  and  on  their  faces  glowed  the  intense 
colour. 

"  Allah,  what  means  it? " 

It  lighted  even  the  murmuring  edge  of  the  sea, 
and  the  lip  of  foam  showed  like  the  red  lips  of  a  vast 
and  monstrous  polyp.  It  shone  upon  the  dead 
village  and  flamed  like  a  distant  volcanic  glare  upon 
the  waking  Persian  hills  where  savage  foemen 
wondered  as  the  infidels  performed  hideous  rites  of 
incantation  to  their  devil.  They  shouted  and  fired 
upon  the  red  light,  and  as  their  fire  increased  and 
spread  from  one  hilltop  to  another,  they  heard  the 
worshipped  sea-devil  of  these  infidels  answer  out  of 
the  great  black  deep. 

It  answered — 

"Hoot,  hoot,  hoot" — and  then  wailed  like  a  jackal 
scenting  a  corpse,  and  screamed  with  curious  and 
awful  exultation. 

"  It's  Bent,  it's  Bent ! "  said  Sarle. 

And  as  the  fire  upon  the  tower  died,  the  camp  was 
wakened,  and  even  those  who  were  to  be  saved  by  the 
Frank's  vapour  boat  felt  as  if  it  must  indeed  be  a 
creature  of  unhallowed  origin. 

The  Flag  of  Persia,  if  it  indeed  were  she,  carried 
neither  side  -  lights  nor  a  head  -  light,  but  crawled 
upon  the  water  like  a  shadow,  just  turning  her 
engines  ahead.  Sarle  now  saw  her  black  bulk  plainly, 
and  again  she  spoke  in  triumph. 

" Hoo,  /wo,  Fve  found  a  dead  Hindoo"  said  the 
jackal  whistle. 

Then  they  showed  three  vertical  white  lights, 
the  Flags  sign-manual  arranged  for  long  ago ;  and 
Sarle  ran  back  to  the  tower.  In  a  moment's 
lull  of  the  firing  he  heard  a  sound  that  rejoiced 
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him — the  rattle  of  her  cable  running  out  as  she 
anchored. 

"  Singleton,  get  down  the  path  to  the  water's  edge. 
I'll  stay  here." 

And  Carew  ran  with  three  men  who  had  more  or 
less  attached  themselves  to  him.  Coming  to  the 
verge  of  the  sea,  there  quite  sheltered  from  any 
bullets,  he  lighted  a  lamp,  which  was  visible  seaward, 
and  waited. 

Sarle  spoke  with  Osman  in  a  still  fury  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  Do  the  men  understand  that  it  all  depends  on  the 
Persians  not  making  a  rush,  or  on  their  being  stopped 
if  they  do  ?  " 

"  They  understand.     There  is  no  mistake  ?  " 

Sarle  laughed  a  rather  high  -  pitched  laugh  and 
clapped  Osman  on  the  shoulder. 

"If  luck's  ours  I'll  play  you  a  game  of  chess  to- 
morrow under  the  Flag's  awning." 

They  brought  Sarle  two  damaged  Kurds  to  patch 
up  just  then. 

"  Hang  being  doctor,"  said  he.  But  this  time  there 
was  more  splash  than  mischief,  for  one  smashed 
bullet  had  made  two  scalp  wounds,  leaving  two  thick 
skulls  unharmed.  He  scissored  a  little  hair,  diachy- 
loned  the  cuts,  sponged  their  heads  and  faces,  and 
asked  them  what  the  devil  was  the  matter  that  they 
came  worrying  him. 

"  Oh,  Excellency,  it  is  nothing,"  they  said,  and, 
grinning,  went  back  to  the  breastwork.  "  Verily  he 
works  miracles.  Did  I  not  believe  I  was  killed  ? 
And  am  I  killed  ?  By  the  Prophet  I  have  not  even 
a  headache ! " 

Sarle  went  into  his  hospital  and  found  one  man 
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dead  and  the  others  sitting  up  in  excitement.  His 
joyful  air  calmed  them. 

"  It  is  the  boat,  then,  Excellency?"  asked  one  in 
Persian. 

"  It  is,  my  son." 

"  And  are  we  to  go  upon  the  boat  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  if  you  will  stay  alive,  Yussuf." 

He  went  up  again  to  the  man  who  had  first  heard 
the  engines  of  the  Flag,  but  he  was  dead  and  would 
hear  no  more. 

"  The  poor  chap's  out  of  it,"  said  Sarle.  "  What's 
that?" 

He  heard  laughter  ;  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  across 
the  level  from  the  seacliff.  The  next  moment 
Singleton  had  him  by  the  very  neck. 

"  It's  Bent ! " 

Bent  himself  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
sangar. 

"  Well,"  he  drawled,  "  and  how  do  you  find  your- 
self?" 

His  coolness  brought  calm. 

"  Why  were  you  so  long  ?  " 

"  You  can  kill  M'Phail  if  you  like  when  you  get 
on  board,"  said  Bent,  sitting  on  a  stone  and  taking 
out  a  tobacco-pouch  and  a  pipe.  "The  slab-sided 
old  son  of  a  gun  had  something  go  wrong  with  the 
works." 

He  filled  his  pipe. 

"  No  ;  don't  strike  a  match  here,"  said  Singleton. 

"  Are  the  outside  beggars  very  troublesome  ? " 
asked  Bent,  when  he  came  from  inside  with  his  pipe 
lighted. 

The  Persians  answered  for  themselves. 

"Noisy   beggars,"   said    Bent.      "Well  (puff),  it's 
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midnight  now  (puff),  so  shall  we  be  getting  you  on 
board  ?  " 

"  How  far  are  you  lying  offshore  ? " 

"  About  half  a  mile." 

"  Have  you  the  quick-firer  mounted  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

Bent  nodded. 

"  You  may  need  it.  And  now  we'll  begin  with  the 
wounded." 

"  What  about  the  treasure  ?  " 

"  The  wounded  first,"  said  Sarle.  And  one  by  one 
they  carried  those  who  could  not  walk.  They  were 
five. 

"And  I  could  take  some  of  the  stuff  too,"  said 
Bent.  "If  you  are  all  killed  when  I  come  back  I 
shall  have  only  five  wounded  Kurds  to  show  for  it, 
and  Mason  will  be  mad." 

They  dumped  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
matter  into  the  boat,  and  Bent  grunted  with  pleasure. 

"  That's  the  sort,"  he  said.  "  That's  encouraging. 
It  makes  me  feel  good." 

"  Bring  three  boats ! "  cried  Sarle  as  they  shoved 
off. 

"They'll  be  over  the  side  by  now,"  said  Bent. 
"  Now,  then,  put  your  backs  into  it." 

Even  as  he  shoved  into  the  darkness  there  was  a 
roar  of  firing  from  the  breastwork.  Sarle  and 
Singleton  ran  back  to  the  inlying  picket  at  the 
tower. 

"  The  Persians  have  waked  up,"  said  Sarle.  "We're 
not  out  of  it  yet." 

The  whistle  of  the  steamer  made  the  enemy  fear 
their  prey  would  escape,  and  now  instead  of  remain- 
ing on  the  hills  they  pressed  down  in  the  darkness. 
Behind  every  rock  within  fifty  yards  lay  a  Persian ; 
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they  came  in  a  swarm,  crawling  like  ants  at  night. 
In  the  intervals  of  volleys  the  besieged  heard  words 
of  command.  Sarle  heard  Osman  too ;  over  all  the 
space  about  the  tower  his  words  rang  like  a  trumpet. 

"  They're  closing  in,"  said  Singleton.  "  Isn't  it  rot 
staying  here,  doing  nothing  ?  " 

Sarle  pressed  him  down  upon  a  rock. 

"  Keep  cool ;  we  may  be  wanted  anywhere.  That's 
what  we're  out  of  it  for,  my  son." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Singleton ;  but  he 
could  not  sit.  He  danced  like  a  bear  on  a  hot 
plate.  And  then  the  camel  guns  began  again  when 
the  Persians  were  gathered  in  the  hollows  below 
them. 

"  They  shout  wildly,"  said  Sarle.  "  How  long  till 
the  boats  return  ?  " 

A  moment  later  a  new  white  man  ran  in  to  them. 

"  Mason  ! " 

They  gripped  hands. 

"  There  are  three  boats  below  with  Bent  and  his 
brother  and  the  second  mate.  Have  you  any  more 
wounded,  and  any  more  stuff?  " 

"  Can  you  spare  any  men,  Mason  ?  " 

"If  they'll  come." 
.  "  Bring  five  or  so." 

And  Sarle  detached  a  working  party  of  ten  to  aid 
Mason's  five,  two  of  whom  were  white  men,  one  a 
nigger,  and  two  Malays. 

"  It's  all  in,"  said  Mason  at  last. 

"  I  must  see  Osman  now  ! "  cried  Sarle.  And  as  the 
Persians'  fire  did  not  then  command  the  little  plateau 
but  only  its  edges,  he  walked  across  to  the  breastwork 
where  Osman  was. 

"  If  we  leave  this  for  an  instant  it  will  be  rushed," 
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said  Osman,  "  and  there  will  be  a  hand  -  to  -  hand 
business  with  ten  to  one  against  us." 

"We  can  hold  the  tower  and  the  works  there.  If 
it  were  but  just  the  edge  of  dawn  the  steamer  could 
help  us." 

A  deafening  volley  half  stunned  him. 

"  How  long  to  dawn  ?  "  echoed  Osman.  "  An 
hour?" 

"  And  more." 

"  Get  your  men  back  there  to  build  the  breastwork 
wider  at  the  tower,"  said  Osman.  "  It  will  give  them 
something  to  do.  And  is  the  gun-cotton  ready?  Did 
Bent  bring  it  ?  " 

"  You  bet,"  said  Sarle.  He  worked  with  his  men 
at  the  new  wings  of  the  northern  sangar. 

"  There  must  be  still  sixty  to  put  on  board,"  he 
thought.  "  Ah,  how  many  of  us  will  get  there?  " 

Now  the  time  of  waiting  for  Bent  seemed  long  ago  ; 
dear  old  Ross's  death  was  ancient  history ;  the  raid 
was  something  done  in  old  immortal  times  when  the 
brave  world  was  young.  Each  hour  held  the  con- 
centrated life  of  man :  a  minute  had  its  complex 
chronicles.  As  they  had  waited  for  the  steamer 
through  strange  incalculable  aeons  of  time,  so  now 
they  waited  for  her  to  speak  and  help  them.  And 
even  then  the  voice  of  the  quick-firer  was  heard,  as 
she  split  the  air  over  the  sea. 

Her  third  shell  played  havoc  with  the  guns  upon 
the  hill,  and  from  that  moment  they  spoke  no  more. 
The  gunners  ran,  but  five  of  them  crawled. 

"  Good  Bent,"  said  Sarle.  And  hearing  Osman 
call  he  answered — 

"  Ay ! " 

And  out  of  his  twenty  men  he  sent  ten  to  the  boats. 
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Some  of  them  refused  to  leave  their  comrades.  The 
doctor  drove  them  before  him  like  a  whirlwind. 
Singleton  took  them  down  the  path  to  the  sea. 

"  Back  again,  quick  !  "  said  Bent  to  his  brother,  who 
rowed  them  to  the  steamer.  "  Hurry  up,  you  swine, 
or  I'll  murder  you  when  I  get  on  board." 

A  cold  line  of  grey  night  grew  olive  in  the  east,  and 
Osman  saw  it.  He  ordered  a  volley  that  made  every 
Persian  in  front  take  cover  and  cower  behind  it. 
They  too  saw  the  light  growing,  and  darkness  no 
longer  covered  them.  For  all  the  words  of  their 
leaders  they  began  to  think  a  little  distance  between 
them  and  the  besieged  would  be  more  healthy.  And 
this  view  of  matters  was  encouraged  by  half  a  dozen 
of  Osman's  best  marksmen  in  the  tower. 

"  Get  ready,"  said  Osman;  and  then  at  another  word 
most  of  his  men  ran  back  to  the  tower  breastwork. 
Those  who  were  left  pulled  down  as  much  of  their 
cover  as  they  could,  and  working  on  their  knees  got 
it  at  last  too  low  to  protect  any  of  the  enemy  from 
those  in  the  tower  if  they  made  a  rush  for  it. 

"  Good,"  said  Osman,  who  stood  behind  a  rock. 
And  the  next  moment  he  and  the  remainder  of  his 
party  were  at  the  tower.  The  Persians  on  the  hills 
raised  a  shout  again,  and  again  their  skirmishers 
advanced.  But  still  the  Flag  of  Persia  planted  her 
shells  where  she  would,  and  if  a  group  gathered  in 
the  sky-line  she  dissipated  them  as  the  sun  dissipates 
a  wreath  of  mist.  Now  they  concentrated  their  fire 
upon  the  tower,  and  soon  two  men  were  brought 
down  wounded  and  taken  to  the  boats. 

"  It's  time  now,"  said  Osman ;  "  we  shall  drive  them 
no  farther." 

Even  then  the  Persians,  grown  desperate  to  sec  the 
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enemy  escape,  were  gathering  under  the  very  shelter 
of  the  plateau's  edge.  They  came  down  a  zigzag 
hollow  which  served  as  a  series  of  trenches. 

"  Back  then  to  the  boats,"  said  Sarle.  And  one  by 
one  his  men  ran  towards  the  sea,  and  lying  on  their 
breasts  lined  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Osman.  "  Light  it, 
Sarle." 

Sarle  stooped  and  lighted  a  fuse. 

"  Go,  Singleton  ! " 

Carew  ran. 

"  And  you,  Ali  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ali,"  said  Osman. 

"  After  you,  Osman,"  said  Sarle. 

"  No,"  said  Osman. 

"  I'm  last,"  said  Sarle ;  and  seeing  Osman's  set  face, 
he  took  him  suddenly  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,  you — Albanian." 

He  gave  him  a  strong  shove,  and,  after  biting  his 
lips,  Osman  laughed  and  ran. 

Sarle  bent  over  and  saw  his  fuse  fizzing  merrily. 

"  Look  out,  those  who  do  not  yearn  for  Paradise," 
he  said. 

And  then  he  too  ran  across  the  open  as  the  Persians 
made  a  rush  and  lined  the  old  breastwork  on  its  far 
side. 

The  Flag  of  Persia  could  not  fire  now  to  do  good 
without  doing  harm,  for  Osman's  men  as  they  lined 
the  seacliff  were  in  the  line  of  fire  for  the  far  breast- 
work. 

"  In  the  boats  all  but  fifteen  ! "  said  Sarle. 

And  with  his  fifteen,  and  Osman  and  Singleton 
and  Ali  Bedredeen,  he  kept  up  a  smart  fire  on  the 
enemy. 


"  How  much  longer  ?  "  asked  Osman  anxiously. 

Sarle  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Three  minutes." 

And  now  some  of  the  bolder  Persians  who  had 
climbed  up  from  the  village  got  into  the  very  tower. 

"  Can  they  destroy  the  fuse  ?  " 

"  They'll  never  see  it,"  said  Sarle. 

The  men  in  the  boats  now  lay  off  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  shore.  They  sat  with  their  rifles 
ready  to  stop  any  rush  while  the  last  detachment 
entered  Bent's  own  boat. 

"  Send  them  now,"  said  Sarle. 

He  and  Osman  alone  remained. 

"  You  go  first,"  said  Osman. 

So  Sarle  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  dropped  down 
the  goat-path.  As  he  got  to  the  bottom  he  was  sent 
flying  into  the  water,  and  the  men  in  the  boats  yelled. 
Osman  had  fallen  upon  him. 

"  Is  he  killed  ?  "  asked  Bent. 

Sarle  reached  out  his  paw  and  hauled  Osman  from 
the  rock  upon  which  he  lay  into  the  water.  The 
Albanian  sputtered. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Sarle  ;  and  when  they  were 
hauled  into  the  overloaded  boat  Osman  sat  up  and 
stared  about  him.  But  blood  from  a  scalp  wound 
ran  into  his  eyes. 

"  Pull,  pull,  curse  you  !  "  said  Sarle ;  and  then  the 
Flag  of  Persia  opened  fire  again.  The  shells  swept 
twenty  feet  over  their  heads,  and  the  Kurds  ducked. 
Sarle  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  watch. 

"  Now,  now,  now ! "  he  said.      And  there  was  a 

sharp  and  terrible  roar  from  the  tower,  which  leapt 

into  the  air  in  a  very  volcanic  outburst.     Then  the 

quick-firer  ceased  its  hammering  upon  the  anvil  of 

16 
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war,  and  not  even  the  Persians  on  the  hills  sent  a 
parting  bullet  after  them. 

The  Flag  of  Persia  was  under  way  when  they  got 
up  alongside  of  her,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  bullet. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and 
with  a  parting  salute  she  steamed  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

TOWARDS  ORMUZ 

BENT,  who  was  on  the  bridge,  suddenly  called 
out  to  Sarle — 

"  Godfrey  Daniel !  where's  Ross  ?  Didn't  he  come 
with  you  ?  " 

Sarle  climbed  up  alongside  him  and  pointed  to  the 
land  they  were  leaving  on  their  port  quarter. 

"  He's  there." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Bent,  "  what  ?  " 

"  He's  dead." 

Bent  turned  away  and  walked  the  length  of  the 
bridge. 

"  Killed  ?  " 

Sarle  nodded,  and  Bent  spoke  no  more  for  ten 
long  minutes. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  could 
have  spared  some  of  you  better.  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  skipper  when  the  story  was  told, 
"  so  he  went  through  it,  and  our  not  being  in  time  did 
for  him.  By  criminy,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  down 
and  shoot  old  M'Phail.  Oh,  get  off  the  bridge,  Sarle, 
and  let  me  be !  I  liked  Ross  well !  I  liked  him 
well!" 

And  Bent  spoke  to  no  one  for  hours,  but  kept  his 
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place  on  the  bridge  as  the  Flag  of  Persia  ran  south- 
east for  the  strait  of  Ormuz. 

"  Bent's  awfully  cut  up  about  Ross,"  said  Sarle  to 
Singleton,  who  was  lying  under  the  awning  on  a  pile 
of  rugs. 

"  So  am  I  !"  cried  Carew,  "  and  I'm  all  of  a  shake 
now." 

"  It  was  a  bit  trying,"  said  Sarle  as  he  walked  away 
with  his  head  down.  "  A  bit  trying." 

He  went  to  the  engine-room  and  saw  M'Phail 
crawling  up  from  below.  The  old  boy  wiped  his 
hands  with  a  bit  of  waste  and  clutched  hold  of  Sarle. 

"  So  it's  you,  my  bonny  man,  is  it?  " 

"  It's  I,  you  breakdown  blackguard  !  How  did  you 
manage  it  ?  " 

"A  crack  in  the  shaft,"  said  MThail  dolorously. 
"  Come  into  my  berth.  Can  you  do  with  a  whisky  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  with  a  bottle  and  get  very  drunk,"  said 
Sarle,  "  for  your  not  coming  up  to  time  killed  a  friend 
of  mine  and  of  Bent's.  The  skipper  feels  as  if  he 
could  slaughter  you." 

"  By  Jerusalem,"  growled  M'Phail,  "  and  could  he 
feel  like  me  that  time  ?  Oh,  to  sit  over  a  cracked 
shaft  and  have  to  brace  its  weakness  without  just  the 
right  thing  to  fix  it,  Sarle,  and  then  to  stand  by  it  and 
never  dare  shove  her  for  what  she's  worth,  and  to 
know  you  would  be  waiting,  and  to  dodder  along  at 
eight  knots  when  we  should  be  doing  fourteen  ! " 

"  And  can't  you  run  her  now  at  her  best  ? " 

M'Phail  screwed  his  pale  and  dirty  face  into  odd 
shapes. 

"  I  can  try,  man  ;  but  who's  to  say  she'll  hold  ? 
Maybe  she  will  and  maybe  she  won't,  and  if  she 
does  she  will,  and  if  she  don't  she  won't,  and  that's  all 
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that's  in  it.  So  go  day  and  come  day  and  God  send 
Sunday,  and  if  you're  the  praying  sort,  which  I  much 
misdoubt,  you  can  get  on  your  knees  and  beg  the 
Almighty  not  to  try  a  broken  reed.  Where's  your 
Turk  ?  " 

"  He's  asleep,"  said  Sarle. 

"What  d'ye  call  him?" 

"  Bertrand  or  Osman,  whatever  you  like,  M'Phail." 

"  Now,  is  the  man  what  he  looks  ?  He's  got  a 
wicked,  keen  eye.  I'd  rather  drink  with  him  than 
fight  with  him  any  day.  And  so  you  got  the  stuff? 
And  did  you  see  the  Shah  ?  " 

"  Shucks,  no ! "  said  Sarle  crossly.  "  I  think  I 
shall  turn  in." 

But  before  he  did  so  he  told  Mason  the  bare  out- 
lines of  their  story. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  with  you,"  said  Mason  ;  "  for 
I've  been  no  use  here — none  to  speak  of.  I've  been 
eating  my  heart  out,  and  when  the  shaft  cracked  I 
thought  we'd  have  all  gone  crazy.  And  if  we'd  been 
in  time  your  friend  would  have  come  through." 

"  Kismet !  "  cried  Sarle ;  "  and  who  knows  that  we 
shall  get  through  yet  ?  Are  there  any  cruisers  about  ?" 

"  The  Diadem  was  due  at  Muscat,  so  I  heard  at 
Aden,"  said  Mason,  "  and  I  was  told  the  whole  bally 
squadron  was  coming  up  from  Bombay.  Will  they 
know  about  it  now  ?  " 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  Of  course,  unless  the  Persians  minimise  matters 
for  any  reason  of  their  own.  And  you  know  that  I 
told  you  that  it  would  be  England's  lay  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  the  Gulf  when  they  heard  of  it.  For 
who  did  it  ?  " 

"  The  bold,  bad  Russians,"  said  Mason. 
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"  And  if  we  are  seen  will  they  overhaul  us,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  What  do  we  look  like?  " 

"  A  stinking  old  tramp,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  why,  you've 
made  her  look  a  worse  old  howler  than  she  did 
before." 

Mason  smiled. 

"  I  think  she's  most  artistic.  We  scraped  off  any 
decent  bit  of  paint  she  had  on  her,  and  now  she's  rust 
and  tar  and  dirt,  and  looks  as  if  she'd  been  on  a  beg- 
ging trip.  If  any  cruiser  just  catches  us  where  there's 
no  get  out,  we'll  go  off  to  her  and  borrow  a  drum  or 
two  of  oil,  or  ask  for  a  bag  of  bread." 

"  Great  Scot !  she  makes  my  eyes  sore,"  said  Sarle. 
"  Why  don't  you  get  more  pace  on  her  ?  " 

Mason  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  with  the  shaft  the  way  it  is,  until  we  have  to. 
And  besides,  after  all,  to  go  along  at  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  or  so  would  look  suspicious." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Sarle.  "  Well,  call  me  if  you 
want  me,  for  I'm  going  to  take  my  doss.  I  feel  as  if 
I  hadn't  slept  for  three  months.  And  don't  forget  if 
any  vessel  comes  in  sight  to  get  that  Kurdish  crowd  off 
the  decks." 

And  in  the  meantime  the  Kurds  were  full  of  awe 
and  wonder,  and  squatted  in  every  bit  of  shade  there 
was  to  discuss  matters. 

"  Now,  Yussuf,"  said  the  old  man,  "  touching  that 
argument  about  burning  stones." 

"  I  said  that  in  a  vapour  boat  stones  were  burnt," 
repeated  Yussuf. 

"  He  said  those  words!"  cried  Abdullah  ;  "  whereas  I 
who  have  seen  the  Bahr  Kazar  know  that  the  thing 
inside  drinks  burning  oil." 
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"  Are  we  not  upon  a  vapour  boat  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man. 

"  We  are,"  said  the  gathering  crowd. 

"  And  if  we  are  on  a  vapour  boat,  there  are  many 
infidels  down  below  who  must  of  necessity  understand 
the  nature  of  the  beast  ?  " 

"  My  father  speaks  words  of  wisdom,"  said  Yussuf, 
"  and  he  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Why  should 
we  waste  words  upon  an  argument  which  is  wind,  when 
there  are  those  who  can  tell  us  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  old  man,  "  be  assured, 
Yussuf,  that  if  upon  inquiry  we  find  your  words 
touching  the  stones  are  true,  we  are  not  likewise  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  you  have  seen  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful." 

"I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,"  said  Yussuf;  "upon 
the  landing-steps  I  saw  him.  And  he  was  a  little 
man." 

"  With  what  dirt  do  you  defile  our  beards  ?  "  asked 
the  old  man.  "  The  Khalif,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  big 
man.  To  be  Khalif  he  must  be  a  destroyer  of  infidels, 
and  how  can  a  very  little  man  fight  ?  " 

"  I  said  not  a  very  little  man,"  replied  Yussuf;  "  and 
when  I  said  little  I  meant  no  shorter  a  man  than 
Osman  Bey.  And  who  says  that  Osman  Bey  is  not 
a  very  madman  in  the  battle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  him 
eat  the  Persians  like  so  many  radishes  ?  " 

"  Then  why  say  the  thing  that  is  not,  and  defile 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  by  endeavouring  to 
make  true  believers  consider  him  a  dwarf?  But 
here  comes  Ali  Bedredeen  Khan  and  likewise  Osman 
Bey." 

"  Will  you  ask  them  to  decide  this  matter  ? " 
inquired  Yussuf. 
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"What,  am  I  a  cadi  ?"  said  Osman,  smiling.  "  My 
children,  Yussuf  is  right." 

"  Hear  what  the  noble  and  excellent  Osman  Bey 
says  !  "  cried  Yussuf  in  triumph. 

"  And  Abdullah  is  also  right." 

Yussuf s  jaw  fell. 

"  For  upon  the  Bahr  Kazar  the  vapour  boat  drinks 
hot  oil  in  flames." 

"  Wallah,  Billah  !  "  said  the  crowd  ;  "  this  is  wonder- 
ful." 

"If  you  ask  one  of  the  blackened  infidels  from 
below,"  said  Osman,  "  he  will  show  you  some  of  the 
stones ;  and  as  for  the  oil,  it  is  the  same  oil  we  burn  in 
lamps.  Speak  ye  to  the  big  negro.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  Faith  and  knows  some  Osmanli." 

"  We  will  inquire  of  him,  Excellency,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  and  deign  to  receive  our  thanks  for  this  infor- 
mation, which  is  very  wonderful.  These  Franks  are 
a  strange  folk.  And  why  it  has  been  permitted  to 
them  to  acquire  such  arts  passes  our  understanding. 
And  if  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  inquire  further,  we 
desire  to  know  how  this  vessel  finds  out  her  way  upon 
the  sea  ?  " 

Osman  pointed  to  Bent  upon  the  bridge. 

"  The  Captain  Effendi  knows  the  sea  as  you  know 
the  hills  of  Kurdistan  and  the  country  about  Lake 
Van,"  he  said,  "  and  presently  he  will  talk  to  the  sun 
with  strange  instruments.  Wait  and  you  will  see." 

And  when  Bent  and  his  brother  took  an  observation 
at  noon  the  entire  crowd  of  Kurds  who  could  stand 
came  out  to  watch  him. 

"  He  cannot  be  a  Nazarene,"  they  declared.  "  He 
is  a  sun-worshipper." 

They  entertained  the  wounded  in  the  deck-house 
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with  strange  and  garbled  accounts  of  all  they  saw, 
and  when  Sarle  came  into  the  deck-house  hospital  at 
two  o'clock  he  had  to  turn  an  arguing  crowd  out  on 
deck. 

And  through  the  rest  of  the  burning  day  the  Flag 
of  Persia  crawled  down  the  coast  and  got  into  the 
track  of  trading  vessels  from  Bushire. 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  Mason  ;  "  no  cruisers  can 
come  along  now  and  ask  awkward  questions  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  so  far  from  any  usual  port." 

The  night  fell  at  last,  and  in  the  darkness  old 
M'Phail  gave  his  cylinders  a  little  more  steam,  and 
the  "  Kerosine  Can,"  as  Sarle  had  named  her,  slipped 
through  the  oily  sea  at  nine  knots.  When  hospital 
work  was  done  and  the  men  fed,  the  gang  of  leaders 
gathered  in  the  cabin  and  had  as  good  a  meal  as  the 
Chinese  cook  could  fix  up. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself,  Carew?"  asked  Sarle 
more  cheerfully;  "and  are  you  not  glad  to  see  this 
rotten  old  saloon  and  its  twinkling,  stinking  oil 
lights?" 

"But  I'll  have  a  nightmare  to-night,"  replied 
Carew.  "  I'm  feeling  very  much  shaken  up,  and 
every  now  and  again  I  think  I'm  dreaming." 

"  And  no  wonder,  Mr.  Singleton,"  put  in  Bent  from 
the  head  of  the  table ;  "  on  my  soul,  sometimes  we 
never  expected  to  see  you  ;  did  we,  Mason  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mason  ;  "  and  old  M'Phail  all  the 
voyage  has  been  talking  logic  and  deduction  about 
the  necessity  of  a  disaster  to  you.  And  it  came  to  us 
first." 

"  And  us  second,"  said  Sarle.  "  Gentlemen,  we'll 
drink  in  silence,  if  you  will,  to  the  memory  of  our  dear 
friend  Ross.  Some  of  you  didn't  know  him  well,  but 
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you'll  take  the  word  of  those  who  did,  that  he 
was  a  real  good  man,  of  a  kind  that's  none  too 
common." 

They  stood  up  and  drank  to  the  dead  man  in 
silence,  and  no  one  spoke  for  five  minutes  afterwards. 
Osman  and  AH  and  young  Ak  Karassy  drank  water 
only.  For  they  were  all,  even  including  the  partially 
westernised  Osman,  true  sons  of  the  Faith,  and  would 
not  drink  forbidden  liquor  before  one  another. 

"  And  now  tell  us  all  about  it  connectedly,"  said 
Mason. 

"  Ask  M'Phail  to  come  in  then,"  said  Sarle ;  and  old 
Mac  was  presently  drawn  away  from  his  engines  and 
the  cracked  shaft  over  which  he  watched  like  a  mother 
watching  a  sick  child. 

He  sat  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin  table  with  a 
big  glass  of  whisky,  and  between  sips  wiped  his  face 
with  waste.  But  presently  he  and  the  others  almost 
forgot  their  drinks  as  Sarle  gave  them  a  bare  outline 
of  what  had  been  done. 

"  And  to  think  there  wasn't  a  Scotchman  in  it," 
growled  old  M'Phail. 

"  Why,  who  was  Ross  ?  "  asked  Bent. 

"  Ay,  man,  maybe  he  was  Scotch  by  descent,  but 
he  was  born  in  London,  and  had  no  accent  but  a 
London  one,  and  a  Scotchman  with  a  Cockney  twang 
is  a  dreadful  sight,"  growled  M'Phail  in  very  good 
Cockney  of  his  own. 

"  It's  a  pity  they  didn't  talk  the  broad  Doric  like 
you,  M'Phail,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  wink  at  the 
others. 

M'Phail  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

"  I'm  no'  that  broad,  doctor,  and  living  in  London 
and  with  Cockneys  has  spoilt  the  fine  Glasgie 
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speech  I  had.  I  own  it,  and  now  I  never  talk  as  I 
should  unless  I'm  more  than  a  wee  bit  soppy.  But 
that  boy  of  mine's  a  fair  rotter  of  a  Cockney.  Only 
yesterday  I  heard  him  say  '  blimy,'  and  I  fetched 
him  one  on  the  ear  for  it.  And  I'll  do  it  again.  But 
all  the  same  'tis  a  fine  grand  yarn  you've  been  telling, 
and  you're  a  fair  murderous  lot,  and  by  and  by  some 
o'  ye  will  get  your  necks  stretched.  And  now  here's 
to  ye,  and  I'll  go  down  to  my  shaft." 

"  And  what  happened  to  you  ? "  asked  Sarle  of 
Bent  when  the  old  giant  was  gone. 

"Just  nothing,"  said  Bent ;  "bar  the  cracking  of  the 
shaft  we  might  have  been  carrying  coals  between 
London  and  Newcastle.  And  if  we  get  through  the 
Strait  all  right  we  shall  go  back  in  the  same  dodder- 
ing fashion.  I've  not  even  had  a  row  with  the 
crowd." 

He  looked  a  little  chapfallen. 

"  Poor  chap  !  "  said  Osman. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  chaff,"  grunted  Bent  with 
heavy  brows,  "but  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  you  chaps  made  it  a  sweet  and  anxious 
time.  And  I  wouldn't  go  through  the  days  again 
while  M'Phail  was  fixing  her  up,  not  for  a  hundred 
times  the  money.  And  I'm  thinking  of  Ross." 

"  He  died  as  he  would  have  wished,"  said  Sarle. 
"  He  was  never  easy  while  he  was  alive,  and  if  he 
had  come  out  with  us  he  would  have  been  planning 
some  other  devilry.  I  wonder  he  ever  lived  so  long. 
Heaven  rest  him !  Let's  talk  of  something  else. 
Great  Scot,  but  if  it  isn't  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear 
those  engines  going  I  don't  know  what  is !  And 
when  you  blew  your  whistle,  Bent,  why,  that  was 
just  Paradise ! " 
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It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  all  turned  in  but 
Bent,  who  wouldn't  leave  the  bridge. 

"  Sleep !  I  don't  want  sleep,"  said  the  little 
skipper.  "  I  wouldn't  give  the  skin  of  a  banana  for 
a  sailorman  who  can't  stay  awake  a  week." 

So  he  leant  on  the  bridge  rail  by  his  brother  and 
stared  into  the  night.  Mason  joined  him  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Give  me  a  call,  Billy,  if  you  see  anything." 

The  mate  nodded. 

"  Oh,  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Anxious,"  said  the  captain. 
"  We're  all  right." 

"  If  a  cruiser" — 

"  Cruisers  be  hanged!"  cried  Bent;  "look  at  us,  look 
at  us!" 

"  Well,  that's  so,"  said  Mason.  "  Of  all  the  holy 
shows  " — 

"  She's  the  holiest." 

And  Sarle  as  he  got  into  pyjamas  after  a  bath  was 
wondering  where  Edith  was  and  what  she  was  doing, 
and  whether  she  was  going  home,  and  if  so  what 
would  happen.  He  turned  in  and  thought  more 
still.  Suppose  she  was  home  when  he  got  there ! 
And  what  then  ?  He  ended  by  saying  he  didn't 
know,  and  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  he  and  she  and 
the  Shah  were  having  supper  at  the  Savoy.  And 
then  darkness  followed  which  was  dreamless.  His 
deep  sleep  lasted  till  dawn,  and  he  woke  suddenly  to 
find  the  Flag  of  Persia's  heart-beats  stopped.  With 
a  jump  he  landed  on  the  floor. 

"  What !  the  shaft  again  ?  " 

But  when  he  ran  on  deck  he  found  the  poor  old 
packet  was  curtseying  to  a  very  lord  of  the  sea. 

"  Protector  of  the  Poor,"  said  the  Flag^  "  I  am  the 
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dust  beneath  your  exalted  lordship's  feet.  Your 
honourable  notice  lifts  me  up  to  the  skies ;  your 
anger  bows  my  head  into  the  very  dust.  I  am  a 
very,  very  poor  thing  of  a  steamer,  your  lordship's 
high  excellency." 

"Do  you  laugh  at  our  beard,  son  of  a  burnt 
father,"  replied  the  cruiser,  "that  you  smother  us 
with  words  ?  Speak  when  you  are  addressed, 
wandering  jackal  that  you  are.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  will  interrogate  you  concerning  certain  matters." 

And  H.M.S.  Diadem  put  a  boat  over  the  side. 

"  Keep  the  Kurds  below,"  said  Bent  coolly ;  and 
his  brother  Billy  took  care  none  could  come  up  from 
their  quarters  in  the  'tween  decks.  "  Sarle,  is  the 
hospital  door  locked  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Then  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  call  Mason." 

When  Mason  appeared  on  deck  it  was  in  a  foul 
rig  which  suited  an  officer  of  such  a  low-down  tramp 
as  the  Flag  of  Persia  looked.  And  neither  he  nor 
Bent  had  shaved  since  entering  the  Gulf. 

"  The  second  mate  ? "  asked  Mason. 

"  He  won't  be  wanted.  He  got  a  skinful  last 
night,"  said  Bent.  "You  are  mate  and  Billy 
second." 

The  watch  on  deck  put  a  ladder  over  the  side,  and 
did  it  as  clumsily  as  might  be,  and  the  bowman  of  the 
cruiser's  boat  hooked  on  to  the  Flag. 

"  Well,  what's  wrong  ?  "  grunted  Bent  to  the  young 
officer  who  came  on  board. 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Cock-a-hoop 
disdainfully. 

"  Bushire  ;  and  I  say,  could  you  spare  us  a  drum  of 
oil  ?  "  said  Bent. 
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"  My  good  man,"  replied  the  disdainful  one,  "  do 
you  take  us  for  a  marine  store  ?  Have  you  seen  any 
fast-looking  steamer  coming  south  ?  " 

"  None  but  ourselves,"  said  Bent,  "  and  we're  none 
too  fast,  but  for  the  coal  we  burn  we  do  very  well. 
We  can  knock  seven  and  a  half  out  of  her  for  eight 
tons  a  day." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  naval  officer,  "  and  she's  as  sweet 
as  any  pigsty." 

"  You  wasn't  asked  to  come  aboard  of  'er,  any'ow," 
said  Mason. 

"  You  dry  up,"  cried  Bent,  giving  him  a  shove  ; 
"  d'ye  think  you're  captain  here  ?  Could  you  do  with 
a  drink  so  early,  mister  ?  " 

The  naval  man  looked  him  up  and  down. 

"  No,  thanks." 

"And  about  that  oil  now?  I'll  pay  for  it  straight. 
The  swine  of  a  Persian  at  Bushire  gave  us  the  worst 
you  ever  see." 

"And  good  enough  too,"  said  the  young  lieutenant. 
"  Good-day." 

"  And  go  to  blazes ! "  said  Bent  when  the  stranger 
was  in  the  boat.  "  I'll  write  to  the  Admiralty  about 
you,  young  man,  and  I'll  have  damages  for  being 
stopped  on  the  high  seas,  that's  what  I'll  have.  And 
I  said  '  Go  to  blue  blazes,'  did  you  hear?  " 

The  smooth  youngster  answered  with  a  sudden 
torrent  of  blasphemy,  which  was  quite  surprising  to 
everyone  within  ear-shot  but  Mason. 

"  Oh,  we  can  always  swear,"  said  the  ex-naval 
lieutenant;  "but,  Lord,  what  a  pig-boat  he  must 
have  thought  us.  Look,  here's  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  ! " 

And  out  of  the  south  came  six  ships  of  war  in 
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single  line  ahead,  every  one  of  them  carrying  a  bone 
in  its  teeth. 

"See  them  chuck  the  seas  abroad,"  said  Mason 
longingly.  "Oh  that  I  had  to  quit  the  service  !  Shove 
her  in  close,  Bent.  Let's  have  a  look  at  them.  Little 
they  think  we  brought  them  here." 

"  Godfrey  Daniel,  but  they're  fine !  "  cried  Bent  as 
he  rang  the  telegraph  ahead.  "  We're  beneath  con- 
tempt, ain't  we  ?  " 

And  the  Flag  of  Persia  moved  south  as  the  cruiser 
that  had  stopped  them  went  north  with  her  full  engine 
power. 

In  half  an  hour  the  squadron  came  past  them,  and 
Bent  dipped  his  ensign. 

"  Oh,  we  can  be  polite,"  he  laughed.  "  But  they're 
beauties.  Oh,  you  bet  they're  beauties !  So  long, 
my  sons." 

And  going  down  on  deck  he  roared  with  laughter 
till  he  was  tired.  Sarle  came  out  in  his  pyjamas, 
and  together  they  rolled  on  the  main  hatch. 

"  What  a  beast  I  was  to  the  young  chap,"  sputtered 
Bent ;  "  and  as  for  our  gentlemanly  Mason,  he  spilt  his 
h's  like  M'Phail's  son,  and  looked  the  hardest  case  that 
ever  sailed  the  seas." 

"  I  heard,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  it  was  a  good  bluff.  And 
now  I  guess  we're  safe.  When  we  get  to  Medina 
we'll  drop  all  the  Kurds  who  want  to  be  Hajjis  now 
they  have  the  opportunity,  and  the  rest  of  them  as  we 
go  along." 

He  breathed  freely  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
left  Kassik  with  Teheran  in  front  of  him. 

"  By  the  three  thousand  minor  prophets,  by  the 
seven  great  prophets,  by  the  Great  Prophet  himself 
(upon  whom  be  blessings  evermore),  and  by  the 
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twelve  Imams,"  said  Osman,  "  our  destiny  has  been 
laid  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  can  defer  going  to 
Paradise  or  to  prison  till  a  more  convenient  season." 
And  it  being  the  hour  of  the  true  believers'  third 
prayer,  they  let  the  Kurds  come  on  deck. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  DOCTOR 

F7RAZER  of  the  Foreign  Office  having  finished 
his   lunch,   rang    the    bell    and    admitted    a 
journalist   by    whom    semi-official    articles    in    the 
Thunderer  were  not  infrequently  written. 

"Touching  this  matter  of  Teheran,"  said  Frazer, 
"  we  think  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Russians  has 
been  scandalous." 

"  Yes,  the  behaviour  of  the — Russians,"  repeated 
the  journalist  thoughtfully. 

"The  behaviour  of  the  Russians,"  said  Frazer, 
joining  his  finger-tips,  "has  destroyed  international 
confidence ;  it  has  led  to  the  opening  of  questions 
which  might  well  have  been  delayed  for  years." 

"  You  have  no  further  news  of  the  raiders  ?  "  asked 
the  journalist. 

"  They  appear  to  have  got  back  into  Kurdistan 
and  into  Russian  territory.  There  is  some  talk  of  a 
body  of  them  having  gone  south,  but  that  is  im- 
possible. What  should  they  be  doing  south  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  said  the  painstaking  writer  of  articles 
"and  I  see  our  fleet  in  those  waters  has  gone  into 
the  Gulf." 

"  We  make  a  demonstration,"  cried  Frazer,  "  and 
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not  before  it  is  wanted.  By  the  way,  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  writing  any  of  your  notices  on  this 
business,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  satirical  re- 
flections on  the  European  notion  that  only  the 
English  are  given  to  political  intrigue,  and  conduct 
of  this  outrageous  description,  might  not  be  amiss." 

"A  righteous  attitude?"  asked  the  journalist,  with 
uplifted  pencil. 

"By  no  means,"  said  Frazer,  "rather  a  brutal 
acknowledgment  of  fact.  I  put  some  phrases  down 
for  you  if  you  cared  to  use  them." 

"Shall  be  very  glad  of  'em,"  said  the  newswriter. 
"  And  is  it  true  that  our  ambassador  at  Teheran  is 
coming  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Frazer,  with  something  not  unremotely 
resembling  a  wink.  "  We  are  very  much  displeased 
that  he  did  not  learn  that  this  Russian  raid  was  in 
progress,  and  to  show  our  sense  of  it  we  shall — 
shall"— 

"  Promote  him,"  suggested  the  journalist. 

Frazer  nodded. 

"  You  may  paragraph  it  that  Sir  Everett  Home  is 
returning  with  evidence  which  will  carry  conviction 
to  Europe  that  Russia  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Say, 
'  It  is  suggested  that' — and  so  on." 

"  And  so  on,"  nodded  the  journalist.  "  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  " 

"Not  to-day,  I  imagine,"  said  Frazer;  "but  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  you  when  you  have  time  to  look 
in." 

When  the  newspaper  man  was  gone  he  took  up  a 
telegram  and  read  it. 

"  All  well,  Sarle." 

It  was  dated  from  Aden. 
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"  He  will  leave  the  boat  at  Brindisi  or  Naples,"  said 
Frazer,  "  and  should  be  here  in — how  long?  " 

He  made  some  calculations  on  his  blotting-pad. 

"  He's  at  Naples  now.     In  three  days  then." 

And  that  night  Sir  Everett  Home,  with  his  wife 
and  Edith  Cazenove,  arrived  in  London.  Lady 
Home  liked  Edith  from  the  very  beginning,  and  liked 
her  better  now  since  she  might  become  a  social 
sensation. 

"  You  will  come  and  stay  with  us  for  a  little  while, 
my  dear,"  she  said  to  her  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are  to  me ! "  cried  Edith. 

And  then  Lady  Home's  conscience  pricked  her,  for 
though  she  did  like  this  astonishing  young  woman, 
her  husband  looked  on  her  with  terrible  suspicion. 

"  We  must  keep  our  eye  on  her  till  this  matter  is 
settled,"  said  Sir  Everett ;  "  for  if  the  newspapers  get 
hold  of  her  the  fact  of  an  Englishman  having  been  in 
the  raid  will  do  the  greatest  harm.  So  ask  her  to 
stay  with  us  till  we  see  how  things  go." 

Though  Edith  was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  peppery 
ambassador's  feelings  about  her  since  she  had  refused 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  all  she  knew,  the  idea  of 
staying  with  them  in  Grosvenor  Square  was  not  more 
unpleasant  to  her  than  it  would  have  been  to  any 
other  woman  till  then  without  experience  of  Society. 

"  I  really  have  no  house  of  my  own,  so,  dear  Lady 
Home,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
like  me." 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  ambassador's  wife,  "  I  fear  that 
won't  be  long  anyway,  my  dear.  I  fancy  '  Henry ' 
will  come  and  take  you  off  my  hands,  as  he  put  you 
on  them.  Now,  do  tell  me  who  he  is  ?  I'm  sure  you 
told  Mrs.  Hawker." 
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"  I  did,"  said  Edith, "  but  she  is  not  an  ambassador's 
wife,  and  if  I  told  you  all  about  it  you  would  be  very 
uncomfortable  till  you  could  tell  Sir  Everett.  And  I 
promise  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"You  are  an  astonishing  personality,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Home,  "  and  how  you  can  keep  it  all  in 
astounds  me.  But  I  won't  press  you.  If  you  can  tell 
it  me  later  I  think  you  would  find  yourself  the  most 
popular  person  in  town  next  season.  Just  imagine 
your  adventures  in  the  citadel !  My  dear,  we  must 
arrange  for  it  to  be  known.  You  have  no  notion 
how  you  would  be  run  after." 

And  she  pictured  the  whole  of  Society  running  to 
Grosvenor  Square  to  see  the  beautiful  Miss  Cazenove, 
who  twice  refused  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  only 
escaped  from  the  assault  in  the  citadel  and  palace 
through  the  kindness  of  a  Kurd,  who  was  really  a 
Russian  officer. 

"  For  we  had  better  say  nothing  of  his  being  an 
Englishman,  Edith,  if  Sir  Everett  allows  me  to  make 
this  known." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Edith. 

Next  day  Edith  went  by  herself  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  did  not  inquire  for  Quinton  Hazlitt,  but 
for  Frazer.  He  sent  down  to  ask  what  her  business 
was. 

"  Oblige  me  with  an  envelope,"  said  Edith  to  the 
messenger,  and  on  the  back  of  another  card  she  wrote — 

"  Dr.  Sarle  of  Teheran." 

"  Show  her  up,"  said  Frazer ;  and  he  received  her 
almost  at  the  door. 

"What  Dr.  Sarle  is  this,  madam?"  he  inquired 
almost  nervously. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  a  Dr.  Sarle,  Mr.  Frazer." 
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Frazer  tapped  his  forehead. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  I  had  almost  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Frazer,"  said  Edith,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling,  "  I  know  you  know  him  very  well.  I 
know  him  too,  and  I  know  another  friend  of  yours, 
a  Mr.  Carew  Singleton." 

Frazer  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

"Why,  confound  the  cat,  she's  in  it,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

"  I  am  just  back  from  Teheran,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
want  to  know  if  you  have  any  news  of  the  doctor  and 
of  Mr.  Singleton." 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Frazer,  with  sudden 
breathlessness. 

"  Nothing  and — everything,"  said  Edith  ;  "  but  is 
the  doctor  safe  ? " 

She  was  now  obviously  agitated,  and  Frazer  saw  it. 

"  I  mustn't  rag  her ;  she  knows  too  much.  Yes, 
Miss  Cazenove,  he  is  safe." 

She  bowed  her  head  suddenly,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  You  have  heard  from  him  ?  " 

"  From  Aden." 

"  And  when  will  he  be  back  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  that  he  will  be  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow,"  said  Frazer.  "  He  should  be  coming 
overland  through  Italy  now." 

She  breathed  more  freely,  and  put  up  her  veil. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Frazer,  who  admired  beauty 
as  much  as  he  did  a  tortuous  intrigue.  "And  now, 
is  there  anything  you  could  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  Dr.  Sarle  cannot,"  said  Edith ;  "  but 
as  he  will  be  here  so  soon  I  think  I  must  leave  it 
to  him.  I  was  anxious,  or  would  not  have  called. 
Might  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour  ? " 
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"  Shall  be  only  too  delighted." 

"  Then  will  you  send  me  word  to  this  address  when 
you  hear  Dr.  Sarle  is  back  ?  " 

Frazer  looked  at  her  card,  and  stared  at  her. 

"  Why,  that  is  Sir  Everett  Home's  address  ! " 

"  They  are  great  friends  of  mine,"  said  Edith,  rising ; 
"and  I  am  staying  there.  Such  charming  people, 
are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  delightful,"  murmured  Frazer ;  "  but  how  the 
— oh,  I  say — how  do  you  come  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  They  brought  me  back  with  them  from  Teheran," 
said  Edith.  "  Dear  Sir  Everett  was  very  sweet  to 
me.  A  dear  old  man." 

"  The  deuce,"  said  Frazer  to  himself.  And  then  he 
spoke  aloud — 

"  But  what  does  he  know  ?  " 

"  He  only  suspects,"  said  Edith  ;  "  for  it  is  obvious 
you  never  told  him." 

Frazer  stood  staring  at  her.  For  once  he  was 
utterly  nonplussed. 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  he  muttered,  as  he  scratched  his 
cheek  and  stared. 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
tried  to  say  something.  Edith  understood  him. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Frazer,  when  he  understands  who 
did  it,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  understand  who 
suggested  it  or  knew  of  it  here." 

She  accented  "here"  lightly,  and  looked  round 
smiling. 

"  It  is  obviously  best  that  the  fewer  who  know  the 
exact  truth  the  better.  Even  if  much  of  the  truth 
came  out,  all  of  it  never  shall." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Frazer ;  "  for  England's  sake  it 
would  be  best.  Our  newspapers,  unless  they  get 
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their  news  from  us,  are  apt  to  be  so  troublesome. 
And  our  party  system  ! " 

"  Exactly  ;  and — good-day,"  said  Edith.  "  You 
won't  forget  to  send  me  word  ? " 

"And  my  compliments  to  Sir  Everett  and  Lady 
Home !  "  cried  Frazer.  "  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  call 
when  you  are  all  settled." 

"  Any  time  now,  I  think,"  said  Edith  ;  "  so  pleased, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  "  gasped  Frazer,  when  he  was 
back  in  his  room.  "  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  some  of  this 
is  a  little  risky.  And  I'll  give  it  Sarle  for  letting  a 
woman  into  it.  But  confound  it,  I  seem  to  have 
heard  her  name  somewhere.  It's  most  uncommon, 
most  uncommon." 

He  stared  into  space,  and  rolled  his  eyes  as  he 
endeavoured  to  recall  her. 

"  Perhaps  that  ass  Hazlitt  knows." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  messenger  to  get 
Mr.  Quinton  Hazlitt  to  step  that  way. 

"  Miss  Cazenove,  why,  of  course  I  know  her,"  said 
that  light  of  the  Intelligence  Branch;  "she  was  the 
woman  who  was  governess  to  some  Mirza  or  the  other 
in  Teheran,  and  the  Shah  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
Sir  Julius  Redburn  got  her  away.  She's  in  Persia 
now." 

"  No,  she's  not,"  said  Frazer.     "  She's  in  London." 

"  She's  in  Persia,"  said  Hazlitt  firmly.  "  I  had  a 
letter  from  her  only  two  weeks  ago.  She  sends  us 
information  sometimes,  and,  as  she  knew  most  of  the 
Court  and  is  intelligent,  we  have  found  her  useful. 
I  wonder  what  she  will  have  to  say  about  this  raid. 
And  why  do  you  think  she  is  in  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,   I    thought  she  was,"  growled  Frazer, 
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"  from  something  someone  said.  But,  since  you  had 
a  letter  from  her  " — 

"Why,  your  informant  must  be  wrong!"  cried 
Hazlitt.  "  She  would  come  to  me  first,  of  course." 

"Of  course,  you  idiot,"  said  Frazer,  when  Hazlitt 
was  gone.  "  But  now  I  begin  to  see  why  Sarle  used 
her.  Nevertheless  he  might  have  asked  me  about  it" 

Two  days  later  the  card  was  brought  to  him  that 
he  was  waiting  for. 

"Ask  Dr.  Sarle  up,"  said  Frazer  rather  eagerly. 
"  Confound  him,  I  wonder  whether  he'll  be  difficult  to 
manage." 

The  messenger  opened  the  door,  and  announced 
the  doctor. 

"  Dr.  Sarle,  sir." 

Frazer  looked  up  with  a  far-off  air ;  but  when  the 
door  was  shut,  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  So  you're  back  ;  and  you  look  well." 

"  I  feel  well,  which  is  better,"  said  Sarle ;  "  but  my 
clothes  don't  fit  me.  I'm  thin.  I've  been  a  very- 
long  journey.  To  Persia — most  interesting  country, 
by  the  way." 

"Oh,  stuff!"  said  Fraser;  "and  what  about  the 
jewels  ? " 

Sarle  stared  at  him. 

"  What  jewels  ?  " 

"  Have  you  brought  them  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Frazer !  How  indiscreet  you've  grown," 
said  the  doctor. 

Frazer's  nerves  were  by  no  means  what  they  had 
been.  Three  or  four  months'  anxiety  had  told  on 
him,  and  now  he  flared  up. 

"  Confound  my  discretion  !  Oh,  well ! — but  there, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  back  safe." 
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"  That's  much  better  than  asking  about  the  loot 
first,"  said  Sarle,  with  a  rather  doubtful  smile.  "  But 
before  we  talk  of  my  journey,  let  me  hear  how  things 
go  on  this  side.  Of  course  I've  seen  some  of  the 
papers,  but  they're  nothing.  Has  it  worked  as  you 
expected  ? " 

"The  Russians  are  quite  thunderstruck,"  said 
Frazer,  standing  in  front  of  the  fire.  "  And  I  under- 
stand that,  when  their  ambassador  was  shown 
absolutely  irrefragible  evidence  that  some  of  his 
countrymen  had  planned  such  a  raid,  he  nearly 
fainted.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  use  this  as  a  lever  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  Persian  minister  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence  at  the  last  show  given  by  the  old  boy." 

Sarle  nodded. 

"  Then  you  have  been  well  paid  for  your  trouble. 
Go  ahead  and  get  concessions.  I  shall  retire  from 
the  business  of  adventure  on  my  share." 

Frazer  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"  But  when  will  you  bring  me  the  jewels  ? " 

"Bring  you  the  jewels!  My  dear  Frazer,  what 
jewels  ?  " 

"  The  Crown  jewels,  and  especially  the  Darya-i-nur ! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you  didn't  get  that?  " 

Sarle  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  produced 
a  cigar  case. 

"  Not  a  jewel  case ! "  said  the  doctor.  "  May  I 
smoke  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  as  to  these  jewels,  I'm  not  at  all  inclined  to 
admit  I  ever  saw  them." 

Frazer  bit  his  lips  and  paled  with  anger. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  stick  to  them  ?  " 
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"  That  is  what  someone  might  infer  if  I  had  ever 
owned  to  having  them." 

"  You  have  them,  I'll  swear,"  said  Frazer  angrily. 
"  I  can  see  it  in  your  very  expression." 

"  My  expression  is  sometimes  deceitful,  Frazer," 
replied  the  doctor  quietly  ;  "  and  if  you  ever  gathered 
from  my  expression  that  I  was  going  to  risk  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  to  enrich  you,  you  were 
confoundedly  mistaken." 

Frazer  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"To  enrich  me?"  he  gasped. 

Sarle  smiled  curiously. 

"  Now  tell  me,  would  you  have  given  them  all  up 
if  I  had  turned  them  over  to  you  ?  Of  course  you 
wouldn't." 

"  I  would." 

"You  wouldn't." 

"I  would"— 

"  No,  Frazer  !  " 

"  I — well,  confound  you,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  I've  not  thought  it  out  yet,"  said  Sarle 
significantly ;  "  but  if  I  give  them  up  at  all  they  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  people  at  once. 
You  may  be  one  of  them,  but  I've  not  settled  who  the 
others  are  to  be.  Do  you  really  think  I  will  give 
these  up  without  having  a  certificate  of  indemnity  for 
Singleton  and  myself?  It  is  very  easy  to  throw  a 
man  over." 

Frazer  scowled  furiously. 

"  You  don't  trust  me,  and  I  could  hang  you  ! " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  doctor  lightly.  "  Let  us  be 
friends.  I  want  peace.  You  shall  work  your  plans 
out  yet,  but  not  if  you  get  angry.  You  know  you 
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daren't  give  me  away,  for  how  do  you  know  it  ?  And 
so  long  as  I  hold  what  I  hold  you  won't  alarm  me. 
Cheer  up,  Frazer ;  the  good  opinion  of  your  superiors 
will  console  you.  And,  by  the  way,  what  has  Sir 
Everett  Home  said  on  the  subject  of  that  row  in 
Teheran,  which  I  have  read  of  in  the  papers  ?  " 

Frazer  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or  three 
times  before  he  grew  quiet  enough  to  reply. 

"  You're  a  pretty  cool  sort  of  person,  aren't 
you  ? " 

Sarle  looked  up  at  him. 

"At  times  I  am  rather  icy.  But  I  have  been 
known  to  lose  my  temper." 

"  And  what  happens  then  ?  " 

Frazer  spoke  in  a  bantering  tone. 

Sarle  looked  at  him  very  straight  for  quite  half  a 
minute. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Frazer  hastily.  "  Yes. 
Sir  Everett  Home  is  in  England  ;  and  this  morning 
a  friend  of  yours — apparently,  at  least,  a  friend  of 
yours — called  on  me.  She  " — 

"  She  ?  "  cried  Sarle. 

"  Is  staying  at  Home's  house.     A  Miss  Cazenove ! " 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  said  Sarle.  "  And  has  she  got 
back  ?  And  what  did  she  want  ?  " 

"  News  of  you.  But  she  knew  too  much.  How 
did  you  ever  come  to  let  her  into  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  came  in,  she  came  in  ! "  said  Sarle.  "  I 
couldn't  keep  her  out." 

"She  looked  that  sort.  But  she's  staying  with 
the  Homes  !  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  " 

"  Nice  woman  Lady  Home,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ? " 

"  I  saw  her  once,  when  I  introduced  Miss  Cazenove 
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to  her  in  a  rather  informal  way,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  but  I  doubt  if  she  would  recall  me  now.  Peppery 
old  boy  Sir  Everett.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  a 
gun  in  his  hands?  But  whatever  he  suspects  she  will 
not  say  anything  unless  I  tell  her  to." 

"  I  gathered  as  much  from  her  agitation  when  I 
said  you  were  well.  And  I'm  under  an  engagement 
to  send  her  word  of  your  arrival." 

Sarle  looked  at  Frazer. 

"For  a  man  who  could  hang  me  you  were  very 
indiscreet  to  own  you  knew  me,  were  you  not  ?  But 
I'll  absolve  you  from  your  promise.  I'll  go  and  call 
there  this  afternoon." 

Frazer  was  obviously  frightfully  worried,  and  yet 
he  hardly  dared  tackle  the  doctor  again. 

"  But  about  those — jewels  ! "  he  murmured.  "  Look 
here,  Sarle,  joking  apart,  unless  we  can  get  him  back 
his  chief  jewels  most  of  our  plans  will  go  through. 
There's  a  lot  in  this  you  don't  understand.  Why, 
I've  even  got  a  Russian  here  ready  to  swear  he  was  in 
the  raid,  and  he  has  already  signed  a  statement  that 
he  gives  his  part  of  the  jewels  up  to  the  English 
Government  in  order  to  avoid  being  sent  to  Persia. 
And  he  says  the  rest  are  in  Moscow.  And  so 
on  and  so  on,  Sarle.  And  then  when  our  new 
ambassador  goes  he  will  take  the  jewels  back,  and 
give  them  up  to  the  Shah,  quietly  informing  him  that 
they  were  squeezed  out  of  the  Russians." 

"  Good-bye  now,  and  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  Sarle  ; 
"  but  before  I  go  I'll  say  I  think  you  are  a  queer  sort 
of  stick  never  to  ask  a  man  a  word  about  how  he 
got  on,  or  how  your  own  friend  Carew  Singleton  is. 
You  are  just  wrapped  up  in  yourself,  Frazer,  that's  a 
fact." 


It  \vas  a  fact,  but  Frazer,  being  a  selfish  man,  never 
suspected  it. 

"  You  give  a  man  no  time,"  said  he  shortly,  "  and 
my  first  business  is  the  business  of  the  country  " — 

"  '  Ego  et  meus  Rex '  and  '  Ego'  alone  !  "  said  Sarle. 
"  However,  as  I  never  quarrel  or  say  nasty  things 
unless  I'm  obliged,  I'll  tell  Singleton  you  asked  after 
him." 

"  Your  hat  doesn't  fit,"  said  Frazer  ;  "  it's  left  a  great 
red  mark  on  your  forehead." 

Sarle  laughed. 

"  I  had  an  accident  in  Teheran,  and  ran  against  a 
man  who  was  so  inexcusably  careless  with  a  sword  he 
carried  that  I  got  cut." 

"  By  Jove,  is  that  it  ? "  asked  Frazer. 

"  And  I  was  so  rash  with  one  I  was  carrying  that  I 
fear  he  will  never  cut  anyone  else." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?     Was  Carew  hurt  ?  " 

"  Three  times,  and  he's  so  proud  of  his  wounds  that 
with  difficulty  I  prevent  him  taking  his  clothes  off  in 
public." 

"  But  he  won't  talk  too  much  ? "  asked  Fraser,  in 
obvious  alarm. 

"  He  can't  just  now.  He's  far  too  hoarse  with 
telling  us  all  about  it  as  we  came  home.  He's  being 
treated  for  clergyman's  sore  throat." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Frazer.  "  He's  not  religious. 
And  what  about  the  Albanian  ?  " 

"  He's  not  back  yet.  Being  so  near  Mecca,  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage,  and  has  by  now  become  a  Hajji." 

"  What's  that  ? " 

"  It's  Arabic  for  having  swelled  head,"  said  Sarle. 
"  But  now  I'm  going.  Don't  be  alarmed.  You  will 
see  me  again.  Indeed,  if  you  like  you  can  keep  me 
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under  surveillance.  Come  and  have  lunch  with 
me." 

"  I  can't.  I'm  lunching  with  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary." 

"  Then  give  him  my  love,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Could 
you  get  him  to  sign  my  certificate  of  indemnity  ?  By 
the  way,  when  you  have  been  fishing  did  you  ever  get 
a  hook  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  I  don't  follow  you,"  growled  Frazer. 

"  It's  no  use  being  violent  or  cross  with  a  hook," 
said  Sarle ;  "  treat  it  as  Isaac  Walton  did  his  worm." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
AT  LADY  HOME'S 

SARLE  found  Singleton  waiting  for  him  at  the 
Oriental  Club,  and  apologised  for  being  late. 

"  I've  been  to  see  Frazer.  By  the  way,  do  you 
really  like  Frazer  ?  " 

Singleton  replied  with  some  deliberation  that  he 
had  never  thought  of  the  matter,  and  didn't  know. 

"  I  don't  like  him  ;  anyhow  he's  a  kind  of  official 
automaton,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  I  would  not  trust  him 
any  further  than  I  could  swing  a  bull  by  the  tail. 
He  would  like  to  get  a  hand  into  the  spoil,  and  why 
should  he?" 

He  told  Carew  of  his  conversation  with  Frazer. 

"  We  should  be  made  scapegoats  if  I  gave  up  the 
Darya-i-nur  without  an  indemnity!"  he  cried;  "and  do 
you  know,  I  feel  strongly  inclined  not  to  give  it  up. 
There's  a  perilous  attraction  in  a  big  diamond,  and  it 
always  seems  the  property  of  the  strong  hand.  As 
we  have  taken  it,  why  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Would  you  ever  feel  safe  ?  "  asked  Carew. 

"  No  ;  but  who  wants  to  feel  safe  ?  I'm  not  old  yet," 
said  the  doctor.  "  However,  I  shall  give  it  up  in  the 
end,  I  suppose  ;  it  certainly  might  be  a  great  pull  for 
our  ambassador  to  restore  it  solemnly." 

871 
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"  What  a  scoundrelly  thing  diplomacy  is ! "  cried 
Carew.  "  And  a  diplomatist  would  denounce  us  !  " 

"Who  are  just  robbers  of  the  best  kind.  We 
risked  our  lives,  but  if  there's  anything  in  current 
theology,  the  diplomatist  risks  his  soul  every  time  he 
opens  his  mouth." 

"  But  he  sometimes  tells  the  truth  ! " 

"  In  order  that  no  one  shall  believe  it,"  said 
Sarle. 

After  lunch  and  the  consumption  of  half  a  dozen 
cigarettes,  five  of  which  Singleton  smoked,  the  doctor 
rose. 

"  I'm  going  to  call  on  Miss  Cazenove.  She's  back 
in  England,  and  is  staying  with  the  Homes  at  their 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square." 

"  And  you  are  going  there  ?  "  gasped  Singleton ; 
"  by  Jove,  you  have  a  cheek." 

"  Not  in  the  least," said  Sarle;  "no  one  will  recognise 
me,  and  I'll  swear  she  hasn't  given  me  away.  It 
would  be  great  fun  to  be  introduced  to  Lady  Home, 
and  the  old  devil-worshipper,  as  the  Persians  call 
him.  Can  I  drop  you  anywhere  as  I  go  along?  " 

But  Singleton  declined  to  be  dropped  anywhere. 

"  I'm  leaving  the  chambers  I  had  in  Piccadilly. 
When  I  got  back  I  found  my  trustworthy  man,  old 
Gray,  had  let  them  to  an  American,  and  I  dropped 
right  in  upon  him." 

He  told  Sarle  the  yarn. 

"  I  walked  slap  in  and  threw  myself  on  the  sofa, 
and  I  hadn't  been  there  a  minute  before  a  long,  thin 
man  followed  me.  We  stared  at  each  other.  '  Air 
you  comfortable  ? '  he  asked  coolly.  '  I  am,'  said  I  ; 
'  but  who  are  you  ?  '  '  My  name's  Rensslaer,  and  I 
come  from  New  York.  Equal  opportunities  for  trade  ; 
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what's  yours?'  'Mine's  Singleton,'  said  I,  'and 
I've  no  present  use  for  anyone  from  New  York,  thank 
you,  as  I'm  not  dealing  in  arbitrations  or  anything 
of  that  sort.'  He  sat  down  and  put  his  hands  on 
his  knees  and  whistled.  '  B'gosh,  are  you  an  ice 
merchant  ? '  he  drawled.  '  For  of  all  the  cool,  cold, 
icy  expanses  of  British  gall  commend  me  to  the 
specimen  I  have  on  my  sofa.'  '  Your  sofa  ?  '  '  Yes, 
my  duck ;  but  perhaps  if  you  are  feeling  fatigued 
you'd  like  to  go  to  bed.  If  so,  don't  trouble  to  take 
your  boots  off.'  I  began  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
reaching  out  I  touched  the  bell.  And  you  bet  I  kept 
my  fingers  on  it  till  Gray  came  in  running.  The 
room  was  dark,  and  he  didn't  recognise  me  for  a 
minute.  '  Remove  this  kindly  stranger,'  said  Mr. 
Rensslaer  from  New  York.  And  then  Gray  saw  me. 
His  legs  gave  way,  he  sat  plump  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  after  some  useful  explanations  we  both 
left,  and  I  and  the  American  dined  together.  I'll 
introduce  him  to  you  by  and  by.  He  says  he's  a 
rip-snorter  from  Way  Back." 

"  Right,"  said  Sarle,  "  let  him  rip-snort.     I'm  off ! " 

"  My  compliments  to  Miss  Cazenove.  By  the  way, 
how  long  till  the  wedding  ?  " 

But  Sarle  grunted  and  went  out.  In  twenty 
minutes  a  fast  hansom  deposited  him  at  Sir  Everett's 
house,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  drawing-room 
door  opened,  and  Edith  stood  before  him.  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  You  are  pale,  Edith,"  said  Sarle  gently. 

"  Oh,  Henry  ! "  she  cried,  and  then  she  sat  down. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  doctor,  "  do  not  agitate 
yourself." 

"  But  are  you  really — really  back  ? "  cried  Edith. 
18 
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"  Pinch  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  or  at  anyrate  shake 
hands." 

"  And  the  others  ?  " 

"All  but  poor  old  Ross,"  said  Sarle.  "He  was 
killed." 

"  Oh,  poor  fellow !  "  she  cried ;  "  but  you  are  back, 
you  are  back,  Henry ! " 

The  colour  returned  to  her  face,  and  Sarle  hurried 
to  speak. 

"  Tell  me  how  you  come  to  be  staying  here." 

"  Sir  Everett  asked  me,  because  he's  afraid  to  let 
me  go  out  of  his  sight,  and  Lady  Home,  who's  a  dear 
old  woman,  wants  to  give  At  Homes  and  exhibit  me," 
said  Edith.  "  And  till  I  knew  you  were  all  right  I 
didn't  care  where  I  was,  and  if  anything  happened  I 
was  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  this  house." 

"  Singleton  sends  his  kind  regards." 

"  Oh,  Singleton  ! "  said  Edith  vacantly. 

"  And  Osman  did  the  Mecca  pilgrimage.  But  he'll 
be  back  here  in  a  few  days." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  went  through  after  that  dread- 
ful day,"  said  Edith.  "  Be  quick.  Lady  Home  might 
be  in  any  minute." 

He  swept  through  a  five  minutes'  narrative,  and  the 
pictures  grew  up  in  her  mind. 

"Oh,  Henry!" 

She  was  white  and  then  red. 

"  Oh,  Henry ! " 

Her  heart  was  in  her  eyes,  in  her  voice,  but  Sarle 
talked  fast  and  would  not  look. 

"The  Flag  of  Persia  will  be  here  in  a  week,  unless 
Bent  turns  pirate  and  runs  off  with  the  swag." 

"  Did  you  get  the  great  diamond  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sarle.     "  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 
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"Yes,  yes!" 

He  extracted  a  gold  snuff-box  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  You  carry  it  about  with  you  ?  " 

"  Whatever  I  do  with  it,  I'm  uncomfortable,"  said 
Sarle,  as  he  opened  the  box.  "  Look,  Edith." 

And  she  saw  the  great  jewel  gleaming  with  a 
thousand  colours  as  Sarle  held  it  in  the  rays  of 
the  winter  sun.  It  lay  on  a  piece  of  black  silk 
over  cotton  wool ;  the  pulsation  of  his  hand  made  it 
tremble  till  it  showed  like  an  ice-gemmed  tree  shaken 
by  the  wind.  It  was  deep,  and  yet  shallow  and  very 
wonderful,  and,  by  suggestion,  wicked.  Any  diamond 
is  peculiarly  soulless,  it  is  the  Undine  of  jewels  ;  but 
the  Darya-i-nur  appeared  like  a  cold  and  brilliant 
intellect  with  a  million  years  of  evil  memories. 

"  Oh,  it  is  wickedly  beautiful ! "  said  Edith. 

"  You've  hit  it ! "  cried  Sarle.  "  It's  just  that.  I'm 
afraid  of  it." 

"  Let  me  hold  it  in  my  hand,"  she  implored.  "  Oh, 
just  let  me!" 

"  It  will  hypnotise  you," said  Sarle  ;  "and  you  will 
be  different  ever  after." 

She  drew  back  with  a  superstitious  shudder. 

"  I'll  not  touch  it,  Henry ;  I'll  not  touch  it.  I  want 
to  be  what  I  am." 

"  Is  that  really  wise  ? "  asked  Sarle,  with  just  a 
little  quiver  in  his  voice. 

And  Edith  burst  into  tears. 

"  Has  it  made  you  different  ever  after  ? "  she 
sobbed. 

"  My  dear  child,  what's  the  matter?  " 

But  he  knew,  and  she  knew  that  he  knew.  He 
shut  up  the  diamond,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  again. 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  asked  as 
she  struggled  for  self-possession. 

"  If  it  had  been  got  without  bloodshed  I'd  have 
kept  it,"  said  Sarle  gloomily;  "but  as  it  is  I'm 
going  to  let  the  country  have  it  to  give  back  to 
the  Kebleh  of  the  Universe.  He  can't  be  such  a 
bad  sort,  Edith." 

"  He's  a  very  good  sort ! "  cried  Edith ;  "  and  I'm 
almost  sorry  I  didn't  stay  there." 

"  He  shall  have  his  big  diamond  then,  poor  Kebleh  ! 
But  as  for  a  lot  of  the  other  stuff,  he  must  squeeze 
the  Kurds.  Persian  tomauns  should  be  cheap  to-day 
in  Kurdistan." 

"  How  many  lives  did  it  cost  ?  "  asked  Edith. 

But  Sarle  shook  his  head  irritably. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Those  who  died  are  at 
peace,  if  not  in  Paradise.  Those  who  live  have  the 
memory  of  the  wildest  and  maddest  week  that  ever 
entered  the  hearts  of  a  nomad  race.  I'd  do  it 
again." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't !  Don't  you  want  peace 
now  ?  " 

"  Can  you  imagine  me  settled  down,  Edith  ?  " 

Alas,  she  had  imagined  it  too  often  ! 

"Yes,  Henry." 

"  But  only  after  a  serious  railway  accident  and  the 
loss  of  a  leg  or  two." 

"  What  a  foolish  man  you  are  ! "  she  cried.  "  But 
if  you  were  good  and  wise  I  should  detest  you." 

"  Then  I  am  good  and  wise,  Edith,  a  very  preacher 
of  a  militant  theocracy.  Should  I  be  justified  in 
taking  a  house,  let  us  say,  and  settling  down  ?  How 
long  should  I  stay  settled  ?  " 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 
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"  As  long  as  it  suited  you." 

"  And  the  house  ? " 

"Would  pull  down  its  blinds  and  wait  for  its 
master's  return." 

"  My  house  would  weep  its  eyes  out,  window-frames 
and  all.  Or  would  it  not  put  up  '  To  Let '  ?  " 

"  And  forget  ?     Never." 

"  Why,  I  may  be  in  prison  to-morrow,  Edith.  The 
State  may  provide  me  with  a  stone  wife  without  any 
chance  of  divorce.  If  I  were  married  I  might  beat 
you." 

Her  colour  rose. 

"  I  think  I  should  not  mind.  At  least  not  very 
much.  Oh  yes,  I  would  kill  you." 

"That's  the  right  spirit.  And  if  I  imported  a 
Javanese  wife  or  two?  They  are  sweet  and  docile 
and  play  pretty  instruments." 

"Why  Javanese?" 

"  I've  been  in  Java." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Henry." 

"  I'm  so  afraid  of  being  fickle,  child.  I  wobble  like 
an  agitated  compass  needle." 

"  It  comes  back  to  the  north." 

"  It  points  equally  just  in  the  other  direction,  Edith  ; 
and  I  might  want  my  own  way  sometimes." 

"  You  should  have  it  sometimes." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  take  the  risks  ? " 

"  You  know.     Could  I  marry  a  grocer  ?  " 

"  You  would  at  least  be  sure  of  sugar." 

"  Or  any  good  young  man  with  views  ?  " 

"  Religions  and  stays  combined  are  a  woman's 
safeguard.  If  you  have  only  the  stays  you  might 
marry  the  rest,  Edith." 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
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"  I'll  marry  you,  Henry,  and  if  you  won't  I'll  marry 
no  one." 

"  I've  seen  this  coming  a  long  time,"  said  Henry, 
with  a  queer  sparkle  in  his  blue  eye.  "  All  the  ship 
has  to  do  is  to  sail  the  seas  often  enough.  Very  well, 
Edith,  as  I  have  not  been  killed  you  can  have  your 
vagabond.  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  really  very  fond  of 
you  ! " 

"  Really,  Henry  ? " 

"  Ever  since  I  knew  you.  Of  course  I  may  get 
over  it,  but  we'll  get  married  first,  Edith.  Shall  we 
go  to  Mexico  for  a  wedding  trip  ?  " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  To  the  moon  if  you  like,  dear." 

"  And  we'll  get  married  just  as  soon  as  I'm  sure 
I've  not  to  go  to  prison." 

"  Henry ! "  said  Edith  ;  and  then  she  heard  a  swift 
rustle  which  she  knew. 

Lady  Home  had  entered  the  room,  and  now  she 
stood  staring  at  Sarle. 

"  Henry !     You  said  '  Henry,'  my  dear ! " 

"  Lady  Home,  this  is  my  friend  Dr.  Henry 
Sarle." 

"  You  said  '  Henry,' "  repeated  the  ambassador's 
wife.  "Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me,  Edith,  is  it  really  he? 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Sarle,  but  are  you  really  he  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Edith,  gasping. 

"  I  mean  the  Russian.  Tell  me,  are  you  the 
Russian  ?  " 

"  Lady  Home,  I  am  English,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  but  I  know  Russian.  A  difficult  language,  by  the 
way." 

"Are  you  the  Kurd?  Oh,  tell  me,  are  you  the 
Kurd?" 
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Edith  caught  hold  of  her  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Lady  Home  nodded. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

"  Then  he  is  the— Kurd,"  said  Edith. 

"Most  astonishing,"  said  Lady  Home;  "but  the 
moment  I  heard  you  say  '  Henry '  I  knew  the  truth. 
You  cannot  deceive  me.  You  are  just  about  the 
same  height." 

"  I  am,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  And  the  same  build." 

"  Naturally." 

"  Oh,  how  fascinating ! "  cried  the  ambassador's  wife; 
"  and  how  very  disappointing  to  know  it  and  not  to 
be  able  to  speak  of  it !  But  it  was  really  very  shock- 
ing of  you,  Dr.  Sarle ;  you  frightened  us  awfully.  If 
it  hadn't  been  that  my  husband  had  previously 
acquainted  me  with  his  fear  that  the  Russians  were 
really  going  in  for  something  of  the  same  sort,  I 
should  have  died  of  fright." 

"  I  am  glad  things  turned  out  fairly  well  in  the 
end,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  understand  Sir  Everett  is 
to  have  Constantinople." 

"  We  thought  of  it,  I  own  ! "  she  cried. 

"  I  think  I  may  assure  you  it  is  so,"  said  the  doctor 
coolly.  "  I  am  often  in  a  position  to  hear  things  of 
this  description." 

"  It  will  be  delightful,  if  trying,"  said  Lady  Home. 
"  But  difficulties  show  my  husband  at  his  best.  When 
there  is  a  riot  or  a  massacre  going  on  he  is  perfectly 
splendid." 

"  Then  Constantinople  is  the  very  place  for  him," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  hope  my  information  is  accurate. 
It  usually  is.  And  all  you  have  to  do  to  please  a 
Turk  is  to  abuse  the  Persians." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Home,  in  sudden  abstraction. 
Coming  out  of  her  brown  study  she  turned  to  Edith. 

"  Edith,  my  dear,  I  have  determined  not  to  allow 
you  to  rob  Society  of  a  legitimate  sensation.  I  shall 
have  a  few  of  the  nicest  people  I  can  get  together 
next  week,  and  I  shall  introduce  you  as  the  heroine 
who  was  in  the  Shah's  palace  when  the  raid  took 
place." 

"  Henry  !  "  said  Edith. 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  wife  of  the  ambassador,  "  are 
you  two  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Sarle,  "  that  idea  is  in  our 
minds." 

"  It  shall  take  place  from  here,"  said  Lady  Home, 
"  and  we'll  have  that  little  gathering  too." 

"  I  shan't  have  a  rag  of  reputation  left ! "  cried 
Edith.  "  People  will  say  I  ran  after  the  Shah." 

"  Absurd,"  said  Lady  Home,  "  and  I  have  it !  Can 
I  not  announce  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Sarle,  who 
was  hurrying  to  meet  you  in  Persia,  got  among  the 
Russian  raiders,  and  to  save  his  life  pretended  to 
be  a  Russian,  and  was  thus  the  means  of  rescuing 
you  ?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  It  would  raise  an  inconceivable  number  of  ques- 
tions, which  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing ! "  he  cried.  "  And  for  the  next  six  months  at 
least  I  should  like  to  speak  the  truth.  I  began  just 
now  with  Miss  Cazenove." 

Edith  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

"  And  I  really  prefer  obscurity,  dear  Lady  Home," 
she  said,  "  to  the  fierce  light  which  beats  on  one  who 
has  escaped  from  the  royal  anderiin" 
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"  It's  most  disappointing,"  said  Lady  Home  ;  "  for 
now  the  raid  has  quite  dropped  out  of  sight,  a  little 
sensation  like  your  story  would  just  revive  it." 

"  Odd  as  it  may  seem,"  said  Sarle,  laughing,  "  I 
would  rather  it  was  not  revived  while  things  are  as 
they  are.  You  see,  my  dear  Lady  Home,  you  are 
talking  to  a  man  who  has  outraged  the  laws  of  his 
country  while  endeavouring  to  forward  her  interests." 

"  Why,  yes  ! "  groaned  Lady  Home  ;  "  you  would  be 
tried  and  put  in  prison.  Oh,  it's  too,  too  vexing  ! " 

She  almost  cried. 

"  Dear  Lady  Home,  don't  be  so  miserable  about 
it,"  said  Edith.  "  Could  we  have  just  a  little  party 
of  our  own,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawker  come  next 
week  ?  And  Dr.  Sarle  could  bring  Mr.  Singleton." 

"  Who's  he  ?  " 

Edith  told  her. 

"  And  you  could  get  Osman  too,  Henry  ?  " 

"If  he's  back." 

"  Who  is  Osman  ? " 

"  He  was  the  real  leader,"  said  Henry,  "  Osman 
Arslan  Skipar  Bey,  a  very  handsome  Albanian." 

Lady  Home  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I  am  really  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  women 
in  London,"  she  declared.  "  All  the  town  would  be 
intriguing  to  get  invitations  to  my  house,  and  I  am 
positively  muzzled.  A  handsome  Albanian  ;  a  mil- 
lionaire who  knows  how  to  spend  his  money  ;  a  doctor 
who  is  English  and  Russian  and  a  Kurd  and  a  Per- 
sian, and  has  been  so  brave  in  the  interests  of  his 
country  !  It  is  worse  than  a  misfortune  !  My  dear, 
this  is  a  disaster !  But  if  you  all  came,  Dr.  Sarle,  I 
could  not  tell  my  husband  who  you  were." 

"  And  if  it  were  found  out  who  we  were  afterwards, 
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how  could  it  be  accounted  for  that  we  were  in  your 
house  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Lady  Home,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  lap,  "it  cannot  be  thought  of.  My  husband's 
enemies  would  destroy  his  career.  I  am  almost  sorry 
he  is  not  old  enough  to  be  obliged  to  retire." 

She  had  real  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  Edith  felt  very 
sorry  for  her. 

"  But,  dear  Lady  Home,  everyone  who  is  anyone 
comes  to  your  house." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  understand,"  said  the  ambassador's 
wife.  "  It's  not  half  so  much  the  people  who  would 
come,  as  those  who  would  want  to,  and  whom  I 
wouldn't  have." 

Edith  consoled  her,  but  she  was  inconsolable. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  great  big  diamond  ?  " 
asked  Edith  at  last. 

"  Which  one,  which  one  ?  "  said  her  hostess 
eagerly. 

"  The  Darya-i-nur.     Henry  has  got  it" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ;  show  it  me  !  "  cried  Lady  Home. 

She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not. 

"  And  this  too,"  she  said  at  last,  "  it's — it's  too  cruel, 
too  cruel ! " 

And  she  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 
THE  RECEIPT 
so    shamefaced   about   it,"   said 


Singleton. 

"  I'm  not  looking  shamefaced." 

"  You  are,"  said  Singleton ;  "but  after  all  men  usually 
do  marry." 

"  They  usually  die  too." 

But  Sarle  cheered  up. 

"  You  see,  I  want  to  marry  her,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
she  will  repent.  I  shall  always  be  travelling,  and 
women  are  like  cats  ;  they  like  a  long  range,  it  is  true, 
but  the  fireside  must  be  under  their  lee.  And  I'm  in 
a  perpetual  fret  and  stew  about  these  jewels.  I  can't 
go  home  for  fear  of  Frazer.  He  sits  on  my  doorstep. 
He  lurks  round  corners.  He  chases  me  in  hansoms. 
He  runs  me  to  earth  in  'busses." 

"  And  what  about  the  certificate  of  indemnity  ? 
That  includes  me,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"  Do  I  ever  forget  ?  And  now  I've  got  this 
plunder  I  don't  like  parting.  Oh,  if  you'd  only  seen 
Lady  Home's  face  when  she  saw  the  Darya-i-nur! 
She  straightway  wept." 

"  Poor  dear !  "  said  Singleton. 

"  By  the  way,  does  Frazer  know  your  address  now  ?  " 
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"  Didn't  I  tell  you  he's  been  here  three  times  asking 
for  you  ?  " 

They  were  in  Singleton's  new  rooms  in  the  Albany. 

"  Then  he's  here  now,"  said  Sarle.  And  in  another 
minute  Singleton's  man  announced  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here  ! "  said  Frazer  to  Sarle. 

"  Light  the  lamps,"  said  Singleton ;  and  till  the  valet 
withdrew  not  a  word  was  uttered. 

"  Yes,  I'm  on  deck,"  said  Sarle,  putting  his  heels  on 
the  table  just  to  annoy  Frazer,  whose  manners  were 
scrupulously  accurate. 

"Well?" 

"  Have  you  brought  it  ?  " 

"  You  don't  trust  me,"  snarled  Frazer. 

"  I  think  I  said  as  much,"  replied  Sarle.  "  I  will  trust 
no  one  man  with  the  Crown  jewels  of  a  kingdom.  To 
annex  them  would  be  so  great  a  thing  that  it  would 
cease  to  be  criminal.  I  can  imagine  an  archbishop 
pocketing  them  on  the  ground  that  he  was  benefiting 
the  Church." 

"  To  whom  will  you  give  them  up  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  inclined  to  do  it  at  all,"  said  Sarle  coolly  ; 
"  but  take  me  to  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  I'll  consider  it." 

"  You  know  that's  impossible.  He  knows  nothing 
of  it,"  cried  Frazer.  "  Singleton,  don't  you  think  he 
ought  to  give  them  to  me  ?  " 

Singleton  closed  one  eye  slowly. 

"  I  leave  it  to  my  leader." 

Frazer  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

"Considering  that  I  suggested  this  to  you  and 
found  you  Singleton,  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
vilely." 

"  Sorry,"  said  Sarle,  "  but  as  I  said  before,  if  you 
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imagine  I'm  going  to  give  them  up  till  I'm  sure  no 
further  trouble  will  come  out  of  it,  you're  wrong. 
Have  I  ever  said  anything  which  suggests  that  I  am 
quite  a  fool  ?  Pass  the  cigarettes,  Carew.  Help 
yourself,  Frazer." 

Frazer  growled  a  curse. 

"Come,  now,  supposing  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary is  impossible,  whom  else  will  you  trust  ?  " 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  Frazer. 

"  The  Foreign  Secretary  himself." 

"  If  you  persist  in  joking  I  shall  be  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  let  matters  take  their  course,"  said  Frazer, 
falling  into  semi-official  phraseology. 

"  Call  Carew  Singleton  ! "  said  Sarle  nonchalantly. 
"  And  now,  Mr.  Singleton,  what  do  you  know  of  this 
matter?  A  pretty  cross-examinee  our  only  Carew 
would  make.  If  you  say  such  things  again,  Frazer, 
I  shall  give  the  jewels  to  the  lady  I'm  about  to 
marry,  and  tell  you  to  do  your  little  best  and 
worst." 

"  Good  Heavens,"  said  Frazer,  in  great  excitement, 
"  but  you  are  so  irritating.  Will  you  give  them  to  me 
if  I  write  you  out  a  receipt  in  my  own  name  ?  " 

Sarle  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  not  of  sufficient  importance,  my  dear 
man." 

Frazer  chewed  his  lip  and  moustache. 

"  I  must  have  someone  who  is  high  enough  to 
implicate  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
if  things  went  wrong  and  you  wanted  me  as  a 
whipping-boy.  Get  me  a  cabinet  minister  or  an 
ambassador." 

Singleton,   who  had  been   imitating  Sarle   in  the 
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matter  of  elevating  his  feet  above  his  head,  now 
brought  them  down  to  the  floor. 

"  I  have  it.  Why  not  give  them  to  old  Sir 
Everett  ? " 

Sarle  opened  his  left  eye  wide  and  then  closed 
both. 

"It  would  be  rather  fun.  What  do  you  say, 
Frazer  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  it  possible,"  said  the  Foreign  Office 
man;  "for  just  consider.  From  what  you  say  he 
thinks  some  Englishmen  were  in  it,  but  he  doesn't 
suspect  anyone  suggested  it." 

"  Any  of  You,  with  a  big  Y,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  said  Frazer. 

"Then  I  think  you  had  better  go  and  tell  him, 
Frazer.  I'll  give  them  up  to  him  and  you,  on  your 
signing  a  joint  receipt,  which  acknowledges  that 
Singleton  and  I  were  only  instruments  of  State." 

"  I  couldn't  get  him  to  do  it." 

"You  must,"  said  Sarle;  "and  if  you  want  them 
you  must  do  it  quick.  Take  a  cab  and  go  down  and 
see  him.  You'll  find  him  at  dinner.  I  know  they 
dine  at  half-past  seven." 

But  Frazer  at  first  would  not  budge. 

"  And  what  will  he  think  of  me,  and  of  us  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  care,  anyhow  ? "  asked  Sarle.  "  Per- 
haps he'll  be  sore  at  having  been  kept  in  the  dark. 
And  if  he  gives  you  beans,  you  will  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  civic  and  patriotic  virtue  to  support 
you.  Go  now.  I  mean  it,  Frazer.  If  I  don't  get 
rid  of  these  things  to-night  I'll  keep  them." 

His  face  was  flushed,  and  he  spoke  harshly. 

"You  mean  it?" 

"  Ring  the  bell,  Carew,"  said  Sarle. 
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"  A  hansom  for  Mr.  Frazer,"  said  the  doctor.  He 
caught  Frazer  by  the  arm. 

"  Now,  my  suggester  of  raids,  take  my  suggestion. 
And  when  you  come  back,  come  to  my  place  in 
Bloomsbury.  Charles,  another  hansom." 

He  fairly  pushed  Frazer  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now  I  know  I  don't  like  Frazer,"  cried  Singleton. 
"  I  should  like  to  take  him  on  a  real  old  roaring  ran- 
dan such  as  we've  been  in.  His  nerves  would  go, 
Sarle." 

"  The  poor  creature  is  not  a  fighting  type,"  said 
Sarle,  as  they  drove  towards  Bloomsbury.  "  It's  a 
curious  thing  that  all  over  the  East  you  find  separate 
and  distinct  sets  of  fighting  and  utterly  non-com- 
batant races  working  more  or  less  together.  We 
have  the  same  thing  here,  but  we're  oddly  mixed, 
and  actually  associate  with  each  other.  We've  our 
Bengalis  here.  Their  swadJtarm  or  especial  virtue  is 
mere  cunning." 

They  went  into  Sarle's  rooms. 

"  I'll  put  on  a  dinner  jacket,"  said  the  doctor,  "so 
just  squat  and  smoke,  and  drink  if  you  will." 

"  Am  I  to  come  with  you  ?  " 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  Sarle ;  "  why  not  ?  But  not  if 
you  prefer  to  lie  low." 

"  Certainly  I'll  come,"  said  Singleton.  "  Hurry, 
my  son." 

The  doctor  ran  upstairs  as  Singleton  lighted  the 
gas  and  a  lamp  and  sat  down  to  smoke.  He  had 
not  consumed  two  cigarettes  before  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  street  door.  Presently  there  came 
tapping. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  Dr.  Sarle,"  said  the  ser- 
vant 
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"  Show  him  in,"  said  Singleton ;  "  the  doctor  will  be 
down  in  a  minute." 

The  next  moment  Osman  entered,  and  Singleton 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Wallah,  Billak,  is  it  you  ? " 

Osman  shook  hands  and  reached  for  a  cigarette. 
He  lighted  it  and  sat  down. 

"  It's  I,  noble  Carew,  vendor  of  jewels.  And  how 
are  things  ?  " 

"  They  go,"  said  Singleton.  "  Oh,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you ! " 

"AndSarle?" 

Singleton  jerked  a  thumb  towards  the  ceiling. 

"  He'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  Oh,  what  a  black 
devil  you  look  !  " 

Assuredly  the  Albanian  was  burnt  by  the  sun. 

"  It  was  hot  going  to  Mecca." 

"  How's  Ali  Bedredeen  ? " 

"  Flourishing  like  a  myrtle  in  spring." 

"  How  did  they  go  back  ?  " 

"  I  spread  them  in  Asia  Minor  ports.  Trust  a 
Kurd  for  getting  home." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Singleton,  shaking  hands  again  and 
again.  "  But  it  does  me  good  to  see  you.  And  have 
you  heard  how  the  others  got  on?  Did  they  get 
back?" 

"  Wait  till  Abdul  Azim  Khan  comes  down  and  I'll 
tell  you." 

And  the  next  minute  that  noble  Persian  entered. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  talking,"  said  Sarle  quietly, 
"  and  I  fancied  it  was  you.  Glad  to  see  you,  old  man." 

"  May  your  life  be  a  long  one,  my  ornament  of  the 
oasis,"  replied  Osman.  "  And  am  I  justified  in  my 
rashness  of  returning  ?  " 
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Sarle  nodded. 

"  Yes,  my  son.  We  are  not  advertised  heroes,  but 
I  reckon  we  are  not  going  to  be  advertised.  Give 
me  humble  seclusion.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  First,  my  men  are  all  right,"  said  Osman.  "  And 
as  for  the  others,  I  got  a  letter,  through  old  Suleiman 
Pacha,  from  Mansur." 

"  No  ;  he  must  have  thought  you  dead  ? " 

"  Listen  to  what  he  says !  "  cried  Osman.  "  Here's 
his  letter,  in  execrable  cursive.  His  scribe  must  have 
been  an  unlettered  Persian  outlaw." 

"  Read  it." 

"  Most  noble  and  excellent  Osman  Arslan  Skipar 
Bey,"  read  Osman,  "  this  is  to  inform  you  that  we 
know  you  are  not  dead,  even  though  it  was  the  will 
of  Allah  you  should  not  lead  us  back  into  our  own 
country.  For  we  returned  for  you,  fearing  that  you 
were  surrounded,  and  a  Persian  dog,  whose  throat  we 
cut  immediately,  informed  us  that  you  had  escaped 
towards  the  south ;  and  such  was  our  confidence  in 
you  that  we  obeyed  your  orders,  and  made  all  haste 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  The  way  was 
long  and  we  lost  many  men,  but  any  Shiah  heretics  we 
met  melted  into  mist  before  us ;  and  though  there  be 
wailing  in  our  tents  for  those  who  are  now  enjoying 
the  direct  encomiums  of  the  Prophet  himself  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  yet  the  quantity  of  Persian  tomauns 
we  brought  back  will  doubtless  console  even  the  oldest 
widows  among  our  tribes.  For  surely  we  had  never 
imagined  there  was  so  much  money  in  the  universe, 
unless  it  were  in  the  treasury  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  Now,  most  noble  and  excellent  Osman 
Arslan  Bey,  we,  your  faithful  friends,  bid  you  fare- 
19 
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well,  until  it  shall  please  Allah  to  send  you  among  us 
again,  on  which  occasion  we  pray  that  it  may  be  the 
will  of  Allah,  and  Mahomed,  his  Prophet  (upon  \vhom 
be  blessings),  to  raise  up  in  your  heart  a  plan  whereby 
we  may  spoil  and  reduce  to  poverty  Achmet  Pacha 
of  Arz  Roum,  who  is  now  exceedingly  greedy  in  the 
matter  of  taxes.  This  letter  is  intrusted  to  my 
own  son,  who  will  take  it  to  Kassik  whence  it  will 
go  to  Suleiman  Pacha,  with  a  suitable  present  of  five 
purses  and  a  praying  carpet.  May  Allah  smite  all 
heretics,  and  especially  the  accursed  schismatic 
Shiahs,  and  preserve  you  evermore  ! 

"  MANSUR." 

"  Fine  old  boy  Mansur,*  said  Sarle.  "  I  hope  the 
knees  of  Suleiman  Pacha  may  not  suffer  by  over- 
use of  that  praying  carpet.  And  as  for  you,  you  are 
now  a  Hajji !  Most  blessed  among  the  sons  of  the 
Prophet,  tell  us  about  Mecca." 

But  before  Osman  could  even  begin  the  tale  of  his 
pilgrimage  a  hansom  stopped  outside,  and  there  was 
a  loud  rat-a-tat-tat  on  the  door. 

"  Frazer  to  wit,"  said  Sarle. 

The  F.  O.  man  came  in  rather  sulkily,  and  glared 
when  he  saw  a  stranger. 

"  Osman  Bey,  Mr.  Frazer  of  the  Foreign  Office,"  said 
Sarle. 

"  Oh,"  said  Frazer,  remembering  the  name  ;  "  glad 
to  meet  you." 

"  Will  he  do  it  ?  "  asked  Sarle. 

"  Yes,"  grunted  Frazer.  "  Will  you  come  now  ? 
A  nice  job  I  had." 

"  Did  the  devil-worshipper  dance  ? "  asked  the 
doctor  amiably. 
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But  Frazer  only  growled. 

"  Hanged  if  I  like  to  do  it,"  said  the  doctor,  hesi- 
tating. 

"  Oh,  you  gave  me  your  word  ! " 

Sarle  unlocked  a  safe  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Remember,  I'm  only  returning  the  especially 
historic  jewels,"  he  said  ;  "  as  to  the  others  the  less 
said  the  better;  they  are  scattered  over  the  world 
now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Singleton,  looking  at  a  fine  diamond 
in  an  antique  ring  which  he  had  on  his  finger.  "  All 
over  the  world." 

Sarle  took  out  a  couple  of  wash  leather  bags,  and 
from  one  he  drew  a  list  of  what  both  contained. 

"  Tally  them." 

"  That's  all  right,  except  the  Darya-i-nur." 

"  It's  in  my  pocket." 

"  Let's  look  at  it,"  said  Frazer. 

The  doctor  put  it  on  the  table  under  the  shaded 
lamp,  where  it  glittered  like  a  star. 

"  A  very  jewel  of  the  Pit,"  said  Sarle  ;  "  and  perhaps 
its  history  of  bloodshed  has  hardly  begun." 

"  Let's  go,"  said  Frazer  ;  "  the  ambassador  is  dancing 
like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks." 

The  unaccustomed  lowness  of  the  simile  betokened 
his  agitation.  But,  like  the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  he 
recast  the  sentence  in  a  more  cumbersome  form.  "  I 
left  him  in  an  extremely  irritated  and  highly  nervous 
condition.  He  could  hardly  preserve  his  composure." 

"And  said,  'the  devil!'  forty  times,  if  all's  true 
I've  heard  of  him  ! "  cried  Sarle.  "  Come,  Singleton. 
Osman,  you  come  too  if  you  like." 

"  Why  the  three  ?  "  objected  Frazer. 

That  settled  it. 
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"  Of  course  the  three! "  cried  Sarle.  "  Now,  if  you've 
any  more  objections  I'll  not  go  at  all." 

He  was  obviously  very  cross. 

"You  go  with  Frazer,"  he  said  to  Singleton. 
"  Osman  and  I  will  come  after  you." 

And  though  Frazer  dreaded  to  let  Sarle  out  of  his 
sight  he  dared  say  nothing  against  anything  that 
Sarle  now  proposed. 

When  they  got  to  Grosvenor  Square  and  entered 
the  house,  the  ambassador  was  peeping  from  his 
library  door,  and  just  then  Lady  Home  and  Edith 
came  across  the  hall. 

"  What,  Dr.  Sarle  ! "  said  Lady  Home. 

"  The  devil ! "  cried  the  ambassador.  "  She  knows 
him  !  She  knows  him  ! " 

"  Henry,"  said  Edith  in  surprise. 

Sir  Everett  rushed  into  the  hall. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Do  you  all  know 
him  ?  Is  this  '  Henry '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Everett,"  replied  Edith. 

"  I'm — I'm — yes,  that's  what  I  am,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador. "  But  come  in,  gentlemen  ;  come  in  !  Oh, 
who  am  I  to  know  anything?  Come  in,  come  in." 

They  preceded  him  into  his  library. 

"  This  is  Dr.  Sarle,  Sir  Everett,"  said  Frazer. 

The  ambassador  growled. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  polite,  sir,"  he  grunted, 
"and  say  I'm  glad  to  see  you  and  so  on,  and  perjure 
myself.  But,  though  this  is  my  own  house,  I  have  to 
say  that  I'm  highly  indignant,  and  astounded,  and, 
confound  it,  I'm  put  in  an  awkward  position,  sir." 

"  Sir  Everett !  Sir  Everett ! "  implored  Frazer,  who 
was  in  fear  lest  Sarle  should  turn  round  and  go  out 
even  now. 
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"  Silence  ! "  said  the  ambassador  ;  "  mind  your  own 
business,  Mr.  Frazer.  If  you  had  done  that  all  along, 
things  wouldn't  have  come  to  the  pass  that  I  should 
be  a  receiver,  a  receiver,  sir !  Well,  sir,  let  us  get  this 
business  over.  And  who  are  these  other  gentlemen  ?" 

"  This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Carew  Singleton." 

The  ambassador  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Not  the  Mr.  Carew  Singleton  the  millionaire?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sarle. 

"  I  thought  rich  men  were  the  very  buttresses  of 
Society,"  gasped  Sir  Everett ;  "  but  it  appears  I've 
been  mistaken." 

"  And  this  is  Osman  Bey,  Sir  Everett,  an  Albanian 
friend  of  mine." 

"  And  you  were  all  in  it?" 

The  three  bowed  ;  and  Sir  Everett  shook  his  head 
again  and  again. 

"  Why,  why —  Oh,  well,  I  can't  say  anything  ;  not 
a  word  left.  You  appear  to  have  been  the  leader, 
Dr.  Sarle  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  leadership  was  really  in  commission," 
said  Sarle  ;  "  we  took  it  by  turns  according  to  where 
we  were.  But  if  you  have  the  paper  ready,  Frazer, 
we  will  turn  you  over  the  articles  in  question." 

"  To  put  my  name  on  this  paper  may  ruin  me ! " 
cried  the  ambassador.  "  It's  an  awkward  position. 
I  consider  I  am  usurping  the  very  highest  authority 
of  State." 

"  You  represent  it,"  said  Sarle. 

"  But  not  here,  sir." 

He  smacked  the  desk  with  his  open  hand. 

"  Here  I'm  nobody,  no  more  than  Mr.  Frazer,  whom 
till  this  day  I  never  met." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Everett,"  said  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Frazer.  "  I  reminded  you  before  that  I  met 
you  at  Lord  Hillersea's." 

"And  I  told  you  before  I  didn't  remember  it," 
snapped  the  ambassador.  "  How  do  I  know  you're 
even  in  the  Foreign  Office  ?  " 

"  Lady  Home  knows  me,"  said  Frazer,  who  now 
felt  as  if  the  heavens  and  earth  were  passing  away. 
Was  ever  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  so  treated  ? 

"  Very  well,"  roared  Sir  Everett,  "  then  let's  have 
the  jewels." 

Sarle  cleared  a  space  in  front  of  him,  and  emptied 
the  two  bags  on  the  table. 

"  And  that's  the  diamond.    This  is  the  receipt." 

It  read : — 

"Received  of  Henry  Sarle,  Carew  Singleton,  and 
Osman  Arslan  Skipar  Bey,  the  jewels  as  per  list,  the 
property  of  Nasr-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  including 
the  diamond  known  as  the  Darya-i-nur.  The  under- 
signed undertake  on  behalf  of  the  State  that  the 
above-named  persons  shall  in  no  way  be  called  on 
to  account  for  having  such  jewels  in  their  possession, 
while  Henry  Sarle,  Carew  Singleton,  and  Osman 
Arslan  Skipar  Bey  agree  on  their  part  on  their 
honour  to  make  no  use  whatever  of  this  paper  in  any 
case  but  that  of  their  being  prosecuted  for  any  share 
they  may  have  had  in  the  raid  in  Teheran." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Sir  Everett ;  "  but  I'll  do  it." 
He  signed,  and  was  followed  by  Frazer. 
"  Of  course,"  said  Sarle,  "  we  are  perfectly  aware 
you  cannot  quite  guarantee  us  from  further  trouble, 
Sir  Everett.     Only  were  the  authorities  so  ill-advised 
as  to  institute  proceedings,  it  renders  it  very  doubtful 
if  any  jury  in  England  would  convict." 
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"Humph!"  said  the  ambassador;  "and  now  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  came  to  know  my 
wife,  sir?" 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Home  the 
other  day  when  I  called  on  Miss  Cazenove." 

"  Then  you  were  the  bloodstained  brute  who 
brought  her  to  the  Embassy  ?  " 

"  I  was  that  brute,  Sir  Everett." 

"Well,  I'm — I'm — yes,  that's  what  I  am!"  cried 
the  ambassador.  "  For  of  all  the  infernally  cheeky 
things —  Do  you  know  you  were  levying  war, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it  was  so,"  said  Sarle. 

"  It  was,"  said  the  ambassador  ;  "  and  it  was  quite 
impossible,  and  yet  you  did  it." 

Sarle  bowed. 

"  It  was  a  devilish  plucky  thing,  and  it  may  have 
its  advantages  after  all.  I  thought  I  understood  the 
nature  of  Englishmen,  but,  sir,  this  is  Irish." 

"  I  am  a  bit  Irish,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  but  my  friend 
Singleton  is  English  to  the  backbone.  And  as  for 
the  Albanians,  you  must  know  they  love  a  row  like 
any  man  from  Tipperary." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  growled  Sir  Everett. 

"  Lady  Home  wishes  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment, 
Sir  Everett,"  said  the  footman. 

"  One  moment,  then,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  ambas- 
sador, going  outside.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Everett,  bring  them  up  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  Helena,  you  astound  me !  "  cried  the  ambassador, 
in  a  roaring  whisper  distinctly  audible  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  very  garrets.  "  You  know  this  filibustering 
gentlemanly  scoundrel ! " 
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"  My  dear,  he's  engaged  to  Edith." 

"  You  prevaricate,  Helena ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Everett.  I  must  see  them  all.  I 
must." 

"They've  come  on  business,  and  now  they're 
going." 

"  Not  till  they've  come  upstairs,  Everett,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "  I  would  not  miss  knowing  them  all  for  worlds, 
not  for  worlds." 

The  ambassador  recognised  that  rare  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  usually  docile  wife  was  determined  to 
have  her  own  way.  He  wilted  under  her  gaze. 

"  They  shall  come  up,  Everett." 

"  My  dear,  if  I  receive  these  people  on  a  matter  of 
business  that  is  nothing ;  but  if  it  came  out  I  enter- 
tained them  as  friends  I  might  be  ruined." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Everett !  "  cried  Helena ; 
"  and  if  you  were  you  could  retire." 

"  Good  God  ! "  said  Sir  Everett ;  "  and  if  it  came 
out  it  might  ruin  England  !  " 

"  I  don't  care !  "  cried  his  wife ;  "  and  oh,  Everett, 
I'll  have  them  upstairs  !  Is  there  a  woman  living 
who  wouldn't  ?  " 

"Very  well,  then,  I'll  ask  them,"  growled  Sir 
Everett. 

"  And  do  it  as  if  you  really  meant  it,"  said  his  wife  ; 
"  for  I  mean  to  listen  outside." 

But  when  she  heard  the  filibusters  accept  Sir 
Everett's  forced  invitation,  she  ran  upstairs  like  a 
young  girl. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Edith,  "  they're  coming, 
they're  coming!  If  there  were  only  two  hundred 
others  here,  and  I  could  say  what  they  and  you  were, 
I  should  be  perfectly,  perfectly  happy." 
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The  subdued  ambassador  introduced  Osman  and 
Singleton,  and  Lady  Home  endeavoured  to  talk  with 
both  at  once,  while  Frazer,  trying  to  forget  the 
snubbing  he  had  received,  conversed  with  Sir  Everett. 
Edith  and  Sarle  stood  by  the  entrance  to  the  con- 
servatory." 

"  This  will  come  out  all  right,  Sir  Everett,"  said 
Frazer. 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  so,"  cried  Sir  Everett ;  "  but  I'd 
like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  You  are  at  it  yourself,  Sir  Everett.  If  you  had 
never  sent  home  your  suspicions  about  the  Russians 
attempting  the  very  same  thing,  which  no  one 
believed  out  there,  and  no  one  here  but  myself  and 
another  in  the  Office,  it  would  never  have  happened." 

"  Who  was  the  other  ?  "  asked  the  ambassador. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  could  not  mention  his  name  without 
his  permission,"  said  Frazer.  "  He's  a  cleverish  man, 
however,  and  saw  the  force  of  my  arguments.  I 
introduced  Singleton  to  the  doctor,  and  he  supplied 
the  money." 

"  It  must  have  cost  him  a  pretty  penny." 

"  There  must  have  been  pickings,"  said  Frazer. 
"  Won't  you  have  a  talk  with  Osman  Bey?  He  knows 
the  East  as  no  man  living  knows  it." 

"  Look,  Edith,"  said  Sarle,  "  there's  your  old  devil- 
worshipper  of  a  host  having  a  close  confab  with 
Osman.  And  Singleton  is  probably  being  asked  to 
Lady  Home's  next  dinner-party." 

"  If  it  would  all  come  out,  the  dear  old  thing  would 
go  off  her  head  with  joy,  Henry." 

"  Let  it  come,  dear.     But  we'll  be  married  first,  and 
then  no  jury  will  have  the  heart  to  separate  us." 
20 
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"  And  if  they  did,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Neither  they  nor  anything  else  shall,  dear.     Shall 
it  be  this  day  week  ?  " 
"  If  you  like,  Henry." 
And  he  said  he  did  like. 


THE  END 
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THE  BOER  STATES.  A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  By  A.  H.  KEANE,  M.A. 
With  Map.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.    With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
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History  and  Biography 
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HACKETT,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
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of  Aberdeen. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
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THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By  E.  B. 
MICHELL.  With  three  Photogravures  by  G.  E.  LODGE,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  %vo.  los.  6d. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  their  training  and  treatment.  It  is  not  only  a 
historical  account,  but  a  complete  practical  guide. 


General  Literature 


TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.   By  CHARLES 
F.  G.  MASTERMAN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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AN   ANTHOLOGY   OF  IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  B. 
YEATS.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top.    3-r.  6d.     Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
'An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — Times. 

A   HANDBOOK   OF   NURSING.      By  M.  N.   OXFORD,  of 

Guy's  Hospital.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

This  is  a  _  complete  guide  to  the  science  and  art  of  nursing,  containing  copious 
instruction  both  general  and  particular. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  EDWARD  GIBBON.     Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,    Dublin.     In  Seven  Volumes.     Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
8s.  6d.  each.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  each.      Vol.  VII. 
The  concluding  Volume  of  this  Edition. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 
Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  6s. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated  volumes  which  was  published  in  its  final  and 
definitive  form  in  1853.  This  edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and  copious 
Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 

Scientific  and  Educational 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E.  MARK, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology— the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
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THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILLINERY.  By 
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Institute.  With  numerous  diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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reader. 
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Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  WILLIAMS. 
Two  Volumes. 
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Volumes. 
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IN  MEMORIAM.    By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.    Edited  by 
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MAUD.     By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.     With  Introduction 
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country  well,  and  has  had  experience  of  Boer  campaigning. 

FOR  RIGHT  AND  ENGLAND.    By  HUME  NISBET.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
A  story  of  the  Transvaal  War  of  1899. 
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MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    By  RICHARD  MARSH,  Author 
of  '  The  Beetle.  '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

MIRRY-ANN.    By  NORMA  LORIMER,  Author  of  Josiah's  Wife.' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  STRONG  GOD  CIRCUMSTANCE.    By  HELEN  SHIP- 
TON.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

AN   UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.    By  ESME  STUART.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     By  W.  PETT  RIDGE.    Author  of 
'  Mord  Em'ly.'     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.    By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE,  Author 
of  '  The  Kloof  Bride.'     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 


Novelist 

a  monthly  series  of  new  novels  by  popular  authors  at  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  Numbers  I.  to 
VII.  are  now  ready,  and  No.  VIII.  will  be  :  — 

1'RISONERS  OF  WAR.     By  BOYSON  WEEKES. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

MESSRS.    METHUEN'S 

PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
6yd  Thousand,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Leather,  65.  net. 

'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
'The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ? ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 
SEAS.       By    RUDYARD     KIPLING. 
55/A  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo.    Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s.     Leather,  6s.  net. 
'The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say   that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated  through  and   through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
"Q."    POEMS  AND  BALLADS.     By 

"Q."     Crown  8vo.     y.bd. 
'  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch 

and  glow  that  make  poetry." — Speaker. 
"Q."     GREEN    BAYS:    Verses    and 
Parodies.    By"Q."    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

E.  Mackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  ERIC  MACKAY.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5*. 

'Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself 
the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric.'— 
Globe. 


H.   Ibsen,      BRAND.  A  Drama  by 

HENRIK     IBSEN.  Translated    by 

WILLIAM  WILSON.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     %s.  6d. 

'  The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  next  to  "Faust."  It  is  in  the 
same  set  with  "Agamemnon,"  with 
"  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  o'f 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  Pott  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

'A  pretty  and  witty  little  book.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

'  Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it. —  Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  GODLEY.  Crown  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

'A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry. ' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

James  Williams.  VENTURES  IN 
VERSE.  By  JAMES  WILLIAMS, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

'  In  matter  and  manner  the  book  is  admir- 
able.'— Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
CORDERY.  Crown  8vo.  -js.  6d. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


E.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVEN- 
SON. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
WILLIAM  STRANG.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

'A  fascinating  book.1 — Standard. 

'  Full  of  charm  and  brightness.' — Spectator. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

G.  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top,  los.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the '  Venus,' '  Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it. ' — Spectator. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
HENLEY.  Crown  8vo.  '  Gilt  top. 
35.  6rf. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  HENLEY  and  CHARLES 
WHIBLEY.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

'  Quite  delightful.  A  greater  treat  for  those 
not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restora- 
tion  prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — 
A  then&um. 

H.  C.  Seeching.  LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

"Q."   THE  GOLDEN  POMP.   A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.    Arranged 
by  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH.     Crown 
8vo.     Buckram.     (>s. 
'  A    delightful    volume :    a    really    golden 
"  Pomp."  '—Spectator. 


W.  B.  Yeats.    AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  B. 
YEATS.      Revised     and     Enlarged 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'An  attractive  and    catholic    selection.' — 
Times. 

G.  W.  Steevens.   MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 
Foolscap  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  some- 
times   bizarre,    but    always    amazingly 
clever.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
W.    M.    Dixon.       A    PRIMER     OF 
TENNYSON.      By  W.  M.  DIXON, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.    A.    Craigie.      A    PRIMER    OF 
BURNS.       By    W.     A.    CRAIGIE. 
Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 

poet.' — Times. 

L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH. By  LAURIE  MAGNUS. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature. ' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF    TRISTRAM    SHANDY.      By 
LAWRENCE  STERNE.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  CHARLES  WHIBLEY, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     73. 
'Very  dainty  volumes  are  these  :  the  paper, 
type,  and  light-green  binding  are  all  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.' — Globe. 
Congreve.      THE    COMEDIES   OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.    With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
JAMES  MORIER.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  BROWNE,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.  2  vols.  js. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
AND  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK 
WALTON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
VERNON  BLACKBURN,  and  a  Por- 
trait, y.  6d. 
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Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  MILLAR,  and  a  Por- 
trait. 3  vols.  ioj.  6d. 

Burns.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG 
and  W.  A.  CRAIGIE.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

'Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 


F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  LANGBRIDGE. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  y.  6d. 
School  Edition,  zs.  6d. 

'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried 
out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave" 
are  intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of 
boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great 
majority.'  — Spectator. 

'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library- 


Dante.      LA     COMMEDIA     DI 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  Edited  by 
PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  founded  on  Witte's  minor 
edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in 
commemoration  of  the  sixth  century  of 
Dante's  journey  through  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  other  world. 

'  A  carefully-revised  text,  printed  with 
beautiful  clearness.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 


and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt 
top.  8s.  6d.  each.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
each.  Vols.  /.,  //.,  ///.,  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI. 

'  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  new 
edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor Bury  is  the  right  man  to  under- 
take this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably 
printed. ' —  Times. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


ZIbe  "Gdorfcs  of  Sbafccspeare 
General  Editor,  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.  D. 

MESSRS.   METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full   Introduction,   Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volume  is  : 


HAMLET.        Edited     by     EDWARD 
DOWDEN.     Demy  8vo.     y.  6d. 


'An     admirable    edition.  ...  A    comely 
volume,  admirably  printed  and  produced, 


and  containing  all  that  a  student  of 
'  Hamlet '  need  require.' — Speaker. 

'  No  previous  edition  known  to  us  contains 
so  much  information  in  so  agreeable  an 
outward  form.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German. — Academy. 

IRovels  of  Cbarles  Dfcfcens 

Crown  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  3.?.  net ;  leather  4.?.  6d.  net. 
Messrs.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.     Mr.   George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written  an 
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Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared  under  the 
touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.   With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW.    Two  Volumes. 
'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire.     The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 

edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are  also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 

for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 


Xittle  2Lfbrarg 

'  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon  and 
handle.' — Outlook. 

Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  '  The 
Library  of  Devotion.' 

The  first  volumes  are  : 


VANITY  FAIR.    By  W.  M.  THACK- 
ERAY.    With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
.  GWYNN.      Illustrated     by     G.      P. 
JACOMB  HOOD.     Three  Volumes. 

'  Delightful  little  volumes.'— Publishers' 
Circular. 

'  Charming  little  volumes  with  an  admir- 
able introduction.' — Star. 


THE  PRINCESS.  By  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by  W. 
E.  F.  BRITTEN. 

'  Just  what  a  pocket  edition  should  be. 
Miss  Wordsworth  contributes  an  accept- 
able introduction,  as  well  as  notes  which 
one  is  equally  glad  to  get.' — Guardian. 


Xittlc  (Bui&es 


Pott  &vo,  cloth  3-r.  ; 

OXFORD   AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
By  J.   WELLS,   M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.      Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  NEW.  Third  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 

attractively  illustrated." — World. 
'A  luminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 


leather,  3.?.  6d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COL- 
LEGES. By  A.  HAMILTON  THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 

'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  WINDLR.  F.R.S.,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  NEW. 

'  Mr.  Windle  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  the  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  New,  add  much  to  the 


attractiveness  of  the  volume.' — Scots- 
man. 

'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

'A  guide  book  of  the  best  kind,  which 
takes  rank  as  literature.' — Guardian. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Phil     May.        THE     PHIL     MAY 

ALBUM.     4(0.     6s. 
This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  100 
drawings  by  Mr.  Phil  May,  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  his  earliest  and  finest  work. 
'  There  is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 

Standard. 

A.  H.  Milne.     ULYSSES;   OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT   OF   TROY.      De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.  H.MILNE. 
Small  quarto,     y.  6d. 
The  ndventures  of  Ulysses,  told  in  humor- 
ous verse  and  pictures. 
'  A  delicious  bit  of  fooling.' — Queen. 
'  Clever,  droll,  smart.' — Guardian. 

Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.    By  EDMUND  SELOUS. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD.  Fcap.  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

A  little   book  designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'  A  most  fascinating  little  natural  history 

book.' — Lady. 

'A  little  book  which  calls  for  more  than 
praise;  it  is  one  to  be  grateful  for.' — 
World. 

'A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book:  a  nur- 
sery classic.' — Athenceum. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF  i 
GOLD.      Fairy   Stories   told  by  S.  : 
BARING  GOULD.     Crmon  8vo.    6s. 
'  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.   A  BIRTH  DAY  BOOK. 
Arranged    and    Edited    by    M.    L.  ; 
GWYNN.     Demy  8vo.     *2s.  6d. 
This    is  a    birthday-book   of   exceptional 
dignity,  and    the   extracts    have    been  i 
chosen  with  particular  care. 
The  three  passages  for  each   day  bear  a  j 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  form  ; 
a  repertory  of  sententious  wisdom  from 
the  best  authors  living  or  dead. 


John    Bunyan. 
PROGRESS. 


THE    PILGRIM'S 
By  JOHN  BUNYAN. 


Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."' — 

Educational  Times. 

F.D.Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  BEDFORD.    Super  Royal  ^vo.    55. 
'  An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known 
rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pic- 
tures exquisitely  printed." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  ARTHUR 
J.  GASKIN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  grati- 
tude, in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the 
old  stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers." — Saturday  Review. 
S.  Baring  Gould.     OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY    TALES.       Collected    and 
edited  by  S.  BARING  GOULD.     With 
Numerous    Illustrations    by    F.    D. 
BEDFORD.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.     6s. 
'A  charming  volume." — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  WALTER  CRANE.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top.  3s.  6d. 

An  anthology  which-,  from  its  unity  of  aim 
and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.' — 
Guardian. 
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Hinders  Petrie.     A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT.FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.     Edited  by 
W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  llhtstrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each.  \ 
VOL.  I.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO 
XVlTH  DYNASTY.     W.  M.   F. 
Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 
VOL.     II.     THE    XVIIra    AND 
XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.     W.  M. 
F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
VOL.   IV.  THE    EGYPT    OF   THE 

PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
VOL.  V.    ROMAN  EGYPT.     J.  G. 

Milne. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Hinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND  ; 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.      By    W.    M.  FLINDERS  \ 
PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illus-  j 
trated.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable  ' 
information    for    students    of    ancient  , 
ethics.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders     Petrie.        SYRIA     AND  : 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL   EL  i 
AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 
FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

'  A  marvellous  record.  The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing. ' — Times. 

Hinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 

Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.    In 

Two  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.    31.  6d.  each. 

'Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  By  W.  M.  FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.'—  Times.  •• 
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C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ART    OF  WAR.      Vol.   n.  :    The 

Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Fourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 

OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 

Oxford.  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.   zis. 

'  The  book  is  based  throughout  upon  a 

thorough  study  of  the  original  sources, 

and  will  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  all 

students  of  mediaeval  history.' — Athe- 

neeunt. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CAESARS.      With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.     Royal  Qvo.     15^. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  MAITLAND, 
LL.D.,    Downing   Professor    of   the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     ys.  6d. 
'  Professor   Maitland   has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
cond Edition.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
H.  E.  Egerton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  EGERTON,  M,A.  Demy 
8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
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Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  ALBERT 
SOREL,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  F.  C.  BRAMWELL, 
M.A.  With  a  Map.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

C.   H.    Grilling      A    HISTORY    OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY,   1845-95.     By  CHARLES    H. 
GRINLING.     With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for   English   History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

W.  Sterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  STERRY,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
FISHER,  M.A. ,  late  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  i  or.  6d. 
'This  careful,  erudite  book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 

'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt  ANXALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  SAR- 
GEAUNT, M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  By  Members  of  the 
University.  Edited  by  A.  CLARK, 
M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 
'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 


many  years   as   the  standard  book.' — 
Atkenteum. 

T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  TAYLOR,  M.A. , 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Senior  Chancellor's 
Medallist  for  Classics,  Porson  Uhi- 
versity  Scholar,  etc.,  etc.  Crown 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history. ' — A  theneeum. 

J.  Wells.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.       By     J.     WELLS,     M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.      Third  Edition.     With   3 
Maps.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  dd. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An   original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIAEVAL  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  OSCAR  BROWNING, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.  5-r.  each. 
VOL.  i.  1250-1409.— Guelphs  and 

Ghibellines. 

VOL.  ii.   1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  STANDISH  O'GRADY, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A 


ZACHARIAH       OF      MITYLENE. 

Translated    into    English    by   F.   J. 

HAMILTON,     D.D.,     and     E.     W. 

BROOKS.     Demy  8vo.t    izs.  6d.  net. 
EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


LEON  PARMENTIER  and  M.  BIDEZ. 
Demy  Svo.     ios.  6d.  net. 
THE     HISTORY     OF     PSELLUS. 
By  C.  SATHAS.     Demy  8vo.      155. 
net. 
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R.  L.  Stevenson.     THE  LETTERS 
OF   ROBERT    LOUIS   STEVEN- 
SON    TO     HIS    FAMILY    AND 
FRIENDS.      Selected   and    Edited, 
with   Notes    and   Introductions,    by 
SIDNEY    COLVIN.      Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  2  vols. ,  2$s.  net. 
'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.     A  delightful  inheritance, 
the    truest    record    of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit"  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 
'  There _  are  few    books  so  interesting,   so 
moving,  and  so  valuable  as  this  collec- 
tion of  letters.     One  can  only  commend 
people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book.   The 
volumes  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin's 
part  of  the  work  could  not  have  been 
better  done,  his  introduction  is  a  master- 
piece.'— Spectator. 

J.    G.    Millais.      THE    LIFE   AND 
LETTERS       OF       SIR       JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the   Royal  Academy.     By  his  Son, 
J.    G.    MILLAIS.      With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in   Photo- 
gravure.     Second  Edition,     2   vols, 
Royal  8vo,  32^.  net. 
'  Of  unusual  interest  and  charm,  as  manly, 
unaffected,  and  simple,  as  was  Millais 
himself.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful 
to  handle  or  to  read.     The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures.' — 
Standard. 
'  This  charming  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  good 

things.' — Daily  News. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Deserves    an    honoured   place    on    every 

bookshelf.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  36^. 

4  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
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pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL  SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMB.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  MORRIS  FULLER, 
B.D.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  CHAPTER  ix 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
J.  M.  RIGG.  Demy  8vo.  75.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  ByF.W.  JOYCE,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSK1N.  By  W.  G. 
COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols, 
8vo.  323. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with 
such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day, 
and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN,    By 

CHARLES  WALDSTEIN,  M.A.    With 

a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post8vo.  5^. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,    THE  LIFE 

OF      ERNEST       RENAN.         By 

MADAME     DARMESTETER.       With 

Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

W.  H.  Button.     THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

THOMAS     MORE.       By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,    M.A.       With     Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Cr,  8vo.     $s. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 

among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 

even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW  :     A    Biography. 
By  S.    BARING   GOULD,   M.A.     A 
new    and    Revised    Edition.      With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     3.5-.  6d. 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


Sven  Hedin.    THROUGH  ASIA.    By 
SVEN  HEDIN,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from      Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 
and  Maps,  zvols.  Royal  8vo.  2os.net. 
'  One   of  the   greatest   books   of  the  kind 
issued   during   the  century.     It   is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel    unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.     Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 
F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.     THE 
HEART    OF    ASIA.      By    F.    H. 
SKRINE  and    E.   D.   Ross.      With 
Maps    and    many    Illustrations     by 
VERESTCHAGIN.     Large  Crown  8vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.      For    the    first 
time  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  under- 
stand not  only  how  Russia  has  estab- 
lished her    rule    in    Central   Asia,  but 
what  that  rule  actually  means  to  the 
Central   Asian   peoples.      This  book  is 
not   only  felix   opportunitate,  but   of 
enduring  value.' — Times. 
R.  E.  Peary.     NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.E.PEARY, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   zvols.    Royal^vo.   325.  net. 
1  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8vo,  30.?.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4(0, 

'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald's  admirable  narrative.  A  book 
which  is  not  only  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  permanent 
and  solid  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  mountaineering.' — Times. 


'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.     The  photographs  are  ad- 
mirably reproduced,  and  the  book  is  got 
up  with  a  care  and  finish  worthy  of  so 
great  a  subject.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
F.  W.  Christian.     THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  CHRISTIAN. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  %vo.     I2s.  6d.  net. 
'A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 
H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH   CEN- 
TRAL   AFRICA.     By   Sir   H.    H. 
JOHNSTON,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  qto. 
i8s.  net. 

'  A  fascinating   book,   written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.    It    abounds    in    admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
L.     Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By    LIONEL 
DECLE.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.   Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

'  Its  bright  pages  give  a  better  general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Equator  than  any  single  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published.' — Times. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HULME  BEAMAN.  Demy 
8vo.  With  Portrait.  los.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  PRINCE  HENRI  ot 
ORLEANS.  Translated  by  HAMLEY 
BENT,  M.A.  With  100  Illustratipns 
and  a  Map.  Cr.  4/0,  gilt  top.  255. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  HINDE. 
With  Plans,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  ST.  H. 
GIBBONS.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
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tions  by  C.  WHYMPEK,  and   Maps. 
Demy  8vo.     15*. 

Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  By  JOHN  FOSTER 
ERASER.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  story  is  told  with  delightful  gaiety, 

humour,  and  crispness.   There  has  rarely 

appeared    a    more    interesting    tale    of 

modern  travel. ' — Scotsman. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' — 

Yorkshire  Post. 

R,  L.  Jefferson.     A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.       By    R.    L.    JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a 
bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts 
of  Asia  to  Khiva. 
'  An     exceptionally    fascinating     book     of 

travel.'— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 
J.      K.      Trotter.       THE      NIGER 
SOURCES.       By    Colonel    J.     K. 
TROTTER,   R.A.  '  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 
Michael  Davitt.     LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS  IN   AUSTRALASIA.     By 
MICHAEL  DAVITT,   M.P.     500  pp. 
With  2  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 


V7.  J.  Galloway.  ADVANCED  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  WILLIAM  J.  GAL- 
LOWAY, M.  P.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
'  This  is  an  unusally  thorough  and  informa- 
tive little  work." — Morning  Post. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  THEIR  ETHNOLOGY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION.  By  W.  CROOKE. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.     THE   BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE.    By  CAPTAIN  BOISRAGON. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic. ' — Scotsman. 
H.  S.  Cowper.    THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  OR,  THE  GREAT  STONE 
TEMPLES  OF  TRIPOLI.     By  H.   S. 
COWPER,  F.S.A.    With  Maps,  Plans, 
and 75  Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  ios.6d. 
W.  B.  Worsfold.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  WORSFOLD,  M.A.     With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 


G.   S.   Robertson.     CHITRAL:  The 

Story   of   a    Minor    Siege.     By    Sir 

G.  S.  ROBERTSON,  K. C.S.I.     With 

numerousIllustrations.Mapand  Plans. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    ios.6d. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  person 

who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 

emotion.     The  story  remains  immortal — 

a  testimony  imperishable.     We  are  face 

to  face  with  a  great  book.'—  Illustrated 

London  News. 

'A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,   and    more    human    than    any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 
'  One  of  the  most  stirring  military  narra- 
tives written  in  our  time.' — Times. 
'  As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 

fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary 
of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Colonel 
BADEN- POWKLL.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Col. 
BADEN-POWELL.  With  nearly  100 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ALDERSON.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Pians.  Demy  8vo. 
ios.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  SEYMOUR 
VANDELEUR.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  GOLDIE,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans 
Large  Crown  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  FIN- 
CASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
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ELLIOTT-LOCKHART.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES:  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  BENNETT,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  Four  Maps  and  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener. Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  €>J. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.     NAVAL  POLICY : 

By  G.  W.  STEEVENS.   Demy  8vo.   6s. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  .the  British  and 

other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 

with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 

naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  FROM 
EARLY  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
By  DAVID  HANNAY.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  "js.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style." — Standard. 

C.  Cooper  King,  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 


COOPER  KING.     Illustrated.     Demy 
8vo.    js.  6d, 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.' — Daily 
Mail. 

R.  Soutbey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
DAVID  HANNAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 

White. 

W.  Clark  Russell     THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BRANGWYN. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

E.   L.    S.    Horsburgn.      THE    CAM- 
PAIGN    OF     WATERLOO.      By 
E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH,  B.A.     With 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 
'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     sound,    and 

thorough." — Daily  Chronicle. 
H.     B.     George.        BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
GEORGE,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed   it   with   a 
large  measure  of  success." — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THK  WEST.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Vol.  II.  Cornwall.  Crown  8w. 
6s.  each. 

'  They  are  very  attractive  little  volumes, 
they  have  numerous  very  pretty  anil 
interesting  pictures,  the  story  is  fresli 
and  bracing  as_  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Doz- 
mare  Pool,  and  they  give  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  this  enchanting  and  beautiful 
district.' — Guardian. 

'  They  are  sufficiently  learned  without  being 
abstruse,  and  their  interest  and  react- 
ableness  never  fail." — Glasgow  Herald. 


'  A  narrative  full  of  picturesque  incident, 
personal  interest,  and  literary  charm.' — 
Leeds  Mercury. 

S.  Baring  Gould,    OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.   By  S.  BARING  GOULD.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
8vo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,   full  of  breezy  life  and   move- 
ment, lull  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be     published    throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' 
— World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   BARING  GOULD. 
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With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD. 
Demy  4(0.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    SONGS  OF  THE 

WEST:    Traditional    Ballads    and 

Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 

their    Melodies.       Collected   by    S. 

BARING  GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 

SHEPPARD,  M.A.    In  4  Parts.   Parts 

I.,  II.,  III.,  3*.  each.     Part  IV.,  55. 

In  one  Vol. ,  French  morocco,  151. 

'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 

and  poetic  fancy." — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  32*. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  COTTON  MINCHIN. 
Cr.  8w.  Second  Edition.  $s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HUTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  COHEN, 
M.A.  With  Portraits,  Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  andX.,  izs.  6d.  each. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  ZENKER.  Demy  8vo,  75.  6d. 


'  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 
of  Anarchist  theory. 

A.  Silva  White.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.  By  A.  SILVA  WHITE. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8vo. 
151.  net. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  political  situation 
in  Egypt,  and  an  elabarate  description 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
whole  Egyptian  problem  by  one  who 
has  studied  every  detail  on  the  spot. 
'  A  most  valuable  book  of  reference.  It  is 
wonderfully  complete  and  up-to-date. 
It  traces  the  historic  evolution  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.'  —  Daily 
Chronicle. 
A  very  able  and  elaborate  work.'— Man- 

duster  Guardian. 

'  This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.'  — 
Spectator. 

Peter  Beckford.    THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.   By  PETER  BECKFORD. 
Edited  by    J.    OTHO    PAGET,    and 
Illustrated    by    G.     H.    JALLAND. 
Demy  8vo.     IDS.  6d. 
This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
classics  of  sport  contains  an  introduc- 
tion and  many  footnotes  by  Mr.  Paget, 
and  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  modern  knowledge. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
long  been  a  cjassic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.'— 
Speaker. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.    THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.        By      HORACE      G. 
HUTCHINSON.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Wells.    OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.      By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    Edited  by  J.  WELLS,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and   life  of  the   University.'— 
Athentntm. 
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C.  O.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS.   By  C.  GRANT  ROBERTSON, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  PottKvo.  y.6d. 
'  Decidedly       clever       and       amusing.' — 
A  thctutum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   By  ROSEMARY  COTES.   With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.     zs.  6d.     Leather,  y.  6d.  net. 
'  A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante. ' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.     READING  AND 
READERS.     By  CLIFFORD  HARRI- 
SON.    Fcp.  8vo.     23.  6d. 
'  An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L,  Wbibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
WHIBLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  PRICE, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  SHEDLOCK.  Crown 
8vo.  $s. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Athenefunt. 

A.    Hulme   Beaman.     PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;     OR,     A     GUIDE     TO 
BRIDGE.      By  A.    HULME    BEA- 
MAX.     Fcap  8vo.     2S. 
A  practical    guide,   with    many    specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BOWDEN.  Third  Edition.  i6mo. 


Philosophy 


L  T.  Hobhouae.  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.  By  L.  T.  HOB- 
HOUSE,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.  21  s. 

'  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley's    "  Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
1  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vi).  3.?.  6d. 


'  In    every  way    an     admirable    book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  BusselL    THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.    By  F.  W.  BUSSELL,  D.  D. , 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.     IQS.  6d. 
'A  clever  and    stimulating  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian, 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
GRANGER,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.     CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.    By  W.  R.  INGE,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and    Tutor    of    Hertford     College, 
Oxford.     Demy  8va.     I2S.  6d.  net. 
A  complete  survey  of  the  subject  from  St. 
John    and   St.    Paul   to   modern   times, 
covering  the  Christian  Platonists  Augus- 


tine, the  Devotional  Mystics,  the 
Medizval  Mystics,  and  the  Nature 
Mystics  and  Symbolists,  including 
Bohme  and  Wordsworth. 

'  An  able  discussion  of  a  very  important 
subject.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 
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S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
js.  6d. 

A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — 
Times. 

Walter   Lock.      ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  ByWALTER 
LOCK,    D.D.,     Warden    of    Keble 
College.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
An  attempt  to  popularise  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
missionary,  a  statesman  and  an  ethical 
teacher. 

'The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.  We  gladly  recommend 
the  lectures  to  all  who  wish  to  read  with 
understanding." — Guardian. 

H.     RashdalL      DOCTRINE    AND 
DEVELOPMENT.     By  HASTINGS 
RASHDALL,  M. A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  A  very  interesting  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a  high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

H.  RHenson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  HENSON,  M.A..  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  HKNSLEY  HENSON, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8w.  2s.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  HISTORICAL  AND 


SOCIAL  SERMONS.     By  H.  H.  HEN- 
SON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
BENNETT,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  ADENEY, 
M.A.      Crown  8va.     js.  6d. 
This  volume   furnishes   students  with    the 
latest     results     in     Biblical     criticism, 
arranged  methodically.      Each  book  is 
treated  separately  as  to  date,  author- 
ship, etc. 
'  Succinctly       written       and       admirably 

arranged. ' — Outlook. 

'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.   H.    Bennett.      A    PRIMER    OF 
THE  BIBLE.     By  W.  H.  BENNETT. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     as.  6d. 
1  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  WILLIAM  HARRI- 
SON, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LUCAS  MALET.  ' 
Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Cecilia  Robinson.     THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.     By  Deacon- 
ness  CECILIA  ROBINSON.    With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
LAYARD,  M.A.  i8mo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  HERBERT 
BINDLEY,  B.D. ,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8va.  6s. 

THE  CREED  OF  NICEA. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creed  of,  etc. 
THREE  EPISTLES  OF  CYRIL. 
THE  TOME  OF  LEO. 
THE      CHALCEDONIAN      DEFINI- 
TION. 
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W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CATECHIZ.ANDIS  RUD1BUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
\V.  YORKE  FAUSSET,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
y.  6./. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  WESTON,  M.A,, 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster. Pott  8vo.  6d.  net. 

A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  DEAN 
FARRAR.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
GERE.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3.?.  6d.  Padded  morocco,  5*. 


'Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.1— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  JOHN  KEBLE.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  LOCK, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  AXNIXG  BEU,. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.  55. 

'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.'— Guardian.. 


Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE   BOOK  OF  JOB.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.   C.  S. 
GIBSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 


Iban&boofcs  of 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
<  1 1 U  RCH  OF  ENGLAND.   Edited 
with   an   Introduction   by   E.   C.   S. 
GIBSON,  D.D. .  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8vo.    1-2.3.  6d. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a   new,  cheaper,  and   more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.   Gibson's  book.     It  was 
greatly  wanted.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in   the  hands    of   every  candidate    for 
orders. ' — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 
Demy  %ro.  los.  6d. 

'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.  He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  ouce  just  and 


suggestive.       A     comprehensive     and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAK- 
NATION.  By  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  M.A. , 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  %vo.  15*. 
'A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 

main  currents  of  speculation.     Scholarly 

precision  .   .  .  genuine   tolerance   .    .    . 

intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 

Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
A.  V..  BURN,  15.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Demy 
8vo.  io.f.  6d. 

'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  it.-> 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 

'  It  is  an  able  and  learned  treatise,  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  which  will 
be  most  useful  to  scholars." — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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ZTbe  Cburcbman's  Xfbrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Cor,- 
MNS,  M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  8vo. 
y.6d. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian. 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS. By  ARTHUR  WRIGHT, 
M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 

HERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 

CANON     WINTERBOTHAM,     M.A., 

B.Sc.,  LL.B.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

'A  most  able  book,  at  once   exceedingly 


thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  DOWDEN, 
D.D. ,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

This  volume,  avoiding  questions  of  contro- 
versy, exhibits  the  liturgical  aims  and 
literary  methods  of  the  authors  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

'  This  volume  is  fitted  to  make  its  reader^ 
feel  the  great  treasure  they  possess  in 
their  Prayer  Book. — Glasgow  Herald. 

'Scholarly  and  interesting.' — Alanclicster 
Guardian. 


Woe  Gburcbman's  JBible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  ROBINSON,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
net.  Leather,  ss.  6d.  net. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc- 


tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.'— Church  Gazette. 
ECCLESIASTES.      Explained  by  A. 
W.    STREANE,    D.D.      Fcap.   8vo. 
ij.  6d.  net.     Leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 
'  Scholarly,    suggestive,    and    particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 


Cbe  Xibrarg  of  Devotion 

Pott  &vo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 
'  This  series  is  excellent.' — THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
'Very  delightful.' — THE  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 
'Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 
'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 
'  Charming.' — Record.  '  Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly  Translanted, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Second  Edition. 


'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.  We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Times. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  JOHN 
KEBLE.       With    Introduction    and 
Notes   by  WALTER    LOCK,    D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble   College,   Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 
'  The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 
printed,  and  may  fairly_  claim  to  be  an 
advance    on    any  previous  editions.' — 
Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 
'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  English.' — Academy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  STANBRIDGE,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 


It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  JOHN 
KEBLE.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  WILLIAM 
LAW.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princess. 

THE  TEMPLE.     By  GEORGE  HER- 
BERT.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by  E.   C.   S.  GIBSON, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life   of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

'As  neat  and  desirable  an  edition  of  the 
work  as  can  be  found.' — Scotsman. 


Xea&ers  of  iReligfon 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits ,  Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.   H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.   H.  OVER- 
TON,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G. 

W.  DANIELL,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 
CHARLES   SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D,D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  WALTER  LOCK, 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By  R. 

JL.  OTTLEY,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  B.D. 

JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MAcCUNN. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  CLARKE, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

ByT.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN      DONNE.        By    AUGUSTUS 

JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A.    J. 

MASON. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  CAR- 

LYLE  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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Fiction 


SIX     SHILLING     NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 
Nineteenth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.      Fifteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-first  Edition. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A 
DEAD  SELF.  Eleventh  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Ninth  Edition. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
fourth  Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 


provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE      SORROWS      OF      SATAN. 

Forty-first  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  languages  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'—W.  T.  STEAD  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Eighth 

Edition. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   Fifth  Edition. 
'A   graceful,    vivacious    comedy,    true    to 
human     nature.      The    characters     are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all   Mr.   Hope's  books,   "A   Man  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 

with     "  The    Prisoner    of    Zenda." ' — 

National  Observer. 


THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
MILLAR.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood. ' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

'From  cover  to  cover  "Phroso"  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.' — Academy. 
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SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.     Third 
Edition. 

'  A  brilliant  novel.  The  story  is  rapid  and 
most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
lie  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance  ' — 
A  then&um. 

'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 


THE    KING'S    MIRROR.       Third 

Edition. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 

'  A  work  of  art,  and  of  good  art.' — Times. 

'"The  King's  Mirror"  is  a  strong  book, 
charged  with  close  analysis  and  exquisite 
irony  ;  a  book  full  of  pathos  and  moral 
fibre — in  short,  a  book  to  be  read.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

Athenmtm. 

'A  very  striking  and  admirable  novel." — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE       TRANSLATION       OF       A 

SAVAGE. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  The 
reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this 
original,  fresh,  and  well-told  tale  must 
be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    SWORD. 

Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 
PONTIAC:    The   Story  of  a   Lost 
Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Here   we  find   romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.     The  book 
must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for 
any  one  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sym- 
pathy   with    humanity.'  —  Pall   Mall 
Gazette. 


AN     ADVENTURER     OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'     Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE   SEATS   OF   THE  MIGHTY. 

Illustrated.     Tenth  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and 
easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.  He  shows  the  matured  power 
which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athenteum. 

'  A  great  book.'— Black  and  White. 

THE   POMP  OF  THE   LAVILET- 
TES.     Second  Edition,     y.  6d. 
'  Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and 
unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 

a     Romance     of    Two     Kingdoms. 

Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 

come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 

novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 

his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 

romance,   both  of  human  life  and  wild 

nature.   There  is  no  character  without  its 

unique   and   picturesque   interest.     Mr. 

Parker's  style,  especially  his  descriptive 

style,  has  in  this  book,  perhaps  even  more 

than  elsewhere,  aptness  and  vitality." — 

Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be_  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.' — 
Court  Circular. 

NOEMI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.      Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 


ARMINELL.     Fourth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Sixth  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF   LOVE.      Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 


DOMITIA.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  STANLEY  WEY- 
MAN, Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.' — Daily 
•  Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  LUCAS  MALET.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  LUCAS  MALET,  Author  of  '  The 


Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.     Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

George  Gissing.  THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER. By  GEORGE  GISSING, 
Author  of  '  Demos,"  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

'  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 
George  Gissing.    THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.    By  GEORGE  GISSING,  Author 
of  '  Demos,1  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best.' — Academy. 
'  A  fine  novel. ' — Outlook. 
'  We  are  looking  upon  life  itself." — Daily 

News. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 

S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of  'The 

Raiders,"   etc.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
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of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.  .  .  .' — Westminster 
Gazette. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.      By  S.    R.  CROCKETT. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  delightful  tale.'— Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — Literature. 
Arthur     Morrison.       TALES      OF 
MEAN    STREETS.      By  ARTHUR 
MORRISON.      Fifth.   Edition.       Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

'  Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph." — A  thenaum. 
'  A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur  Morrison.     A   CHILD   OF 
THE  JAGO.     By  ARTHUR  MORRI- 
SON.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.'— Athencfum. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO    LONDON 

TOWN.     By  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 

Author  of  '  Tales  of  Mean  Streets, ' 

etc.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 

'The  easy  swing  of  detail  proclaims  the 
master  of  his  subject  and  the  artist  in 
rendering.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Mr.  Morrison  has  broken  new  ground  with 
admirable  success.  .  .  .  Excellently 
written  and  artistically  sincere.' — Daily 
Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.  By  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  SUTHERLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  As  a  piece  of  literary  work    this    book 
stands  high.     It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  drawn   some    deep    breaths  of  the 
divine  afflatus.' — M.A.P. 
'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic.' — Literature. 
'  It  possesses  ma_rked  qualities,  descriptive, 
and  imaginative.' — Morning  Post. 


'The  work  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,   and 
cultivated  mind.' — British  Weekly. 

Mrs.     Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIF- 
FORD, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.'— Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS,  Author  of 
'Maelcho.'etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.     By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 
'  One    of   the    most    remarkable   literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
EMILY  LAWLESS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Eden  PhiUpotts.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author 
of  '  Children  of  the  Mist.'  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  PhiUpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 
'  An  unrestrained  fund  of  humour  ripples 

through  every  page.' — World. 
'  Described     with    delightful    spirit    and 
humour.' —  Truth. 

E.  W.  Hornung.     THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.      By  E.  W.  HOR- 
NUNG.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  An    audaciously  entertaining   volume.' — 

Spectator. 
'  Fascinating  and  entertaining  in  a  supreme 

degree." — Daily  Mail. 
Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    JANE    BARLOW, 
Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls. '      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 
Jane  Barlow.     FROM  THE   EAST 
UNTO  THE   WEST.      By   JANE 
BARLOW.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Mrs.Caffyn.  ANNEMAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  CAFFYN  (Iota),  Author  of 
'  The  Yellow  Aster.'   Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Benjamin  Swift.     SIREN  CITY.    By 
BENJAMIN  SWIFT,  Author  of  '  Nancy 
Noon.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  "  Siren  City  "  is  certainly  his  best  book, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  a  strong  man.     It 
has  sobriety,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of 
spirit.' — Academy. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
JANE     H.     FINDLATER.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 
'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'  An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful.'— Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  JANE  HELEN 
FINDLATER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.     By 
JANE     H.     FINDLATER.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

Mary     Findlater.       OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   MARY   FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8ya.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary    Findlater.      BETTY     MUS- 

GRAVE.      By  MARY  FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 

Alfred  Ollivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

ALFRED  OLLIVANT.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly    graphic.1 — 

Punch. 

'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm."— Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker.  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.  By  B.  M.  CROKER, 


Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

Mary  L.  Pondered.  AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN. By  MARY  L.  TENDERED. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Her  book  is  most  healthy  in  tone,  and 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.' — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  very  noble  book.    1 1  is  filled  with  wisdom 

and  sympathy." — Literary  World. 
'At  once  sound  and  diverting." — Academy. 
Violet  Hunt.      THE  HUMAN    IN- 
TEREST.      By     VIOLET     HUNT, 
Author  of  'A  Hard  Woman,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Clever  observation  and  unfailing  wit." — 

Academy. 

'The  insight  is  keen,  the  irony  is  deli- 
cate.'— World. 

A.  J.  Dawson.     DANIEL  WHYTE. 
By    A.     J.     DAWSON,    Author    of 
'Bismillah.1     Crown  81/0.     6s. 
'A  strong  and    interesting  story." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

'  Alive  with  incident." — Glasgow  Herald. 
H.    G.   Wells.     THE   STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS,  and   other    Stories.      By 
H.    G.    WELLS.       Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking 
imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach.' — Saturday 
Review. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  OTHERS.  By  H.  G. 
WELLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  SARA 
JEANNETTE  DUNCAN,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London."  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'A  most  delightfully  bright  book.' — Daily 

Telegraph. 

The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit." — Globe. 
'  Laughter    lurks  in    every  page." — Daily 
News. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  SARA  JEANNETTE 
DUNCAN,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
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Consolation.'      Illustrated.      Second 

Edition.     Crown.  8vo.     6s. 

'  Richness  and  fullness  of  local  colouring, 

brilliancy  of  style,  smiting  phrases,  and 

the  display  of  very  pretty  humour  are 

graces  which  are  here  in  profusion.   The 

interest  never  flags.' — Pall  MallGazettc. 

C.  F.  Keary.     THE  JOURNALIST. 

By  C.  F.  KEARY.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  close  study 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue :   but  then    "  The  Journalist "   is 
altogether  a  rare  book.' — Athenczum. 
E.  F.  Benson.      DODO:  A  DETAIL 
OF  THE  DAY.     By  E.  F.  BENSON. 
Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.' 

— Speaker. 

E.  F.  Benson.     THE  VINTAGE.     By 

E.  F.  BENSON.     Author  of  'Dodo.' 

Illustrated  by  G.  P.  jACOMB-HooD. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  beauty.' — 

The  World. 

E.  F.  Benson.    THE  CAPSINA.     By 

E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  'Dodo.' 

With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  JACOMB- 

HOOD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.  6s. 

'  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere 

of  heroism  and  adventure." — Manchester 

Guardian. 

W.  E.  Norris.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of  Made- 
moiselle  de    Mersac,'   etc.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 

bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
W.  E.  Norris.    HIS  GRACE.  ByW.  E. 
NORRIS.   Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

W.    E.    Norris.      THE    DESPOTIC  | 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.     By  W.  E. 
NORRIS.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  zjeu  d 'esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'—  The  World. 

W.  E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  NORRIS.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Clever,      bright,      and      entertaining.'— 

Vanity  Fair. 

'  We  meet  real  men  and  women.' — Speaker. 
'  Interesting,  wholesome,   and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 


W.   Clark   Russell.      MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     By  W.  CLARK 

RUSSELL.        Illustrated.        Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Robert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.      By     ROBERT     BARR. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 

by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 
MANY.    By  ROBERT  BARR.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.   There  is  much  insight 
in   it,   and   much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 

TEKLA.  By  ROBERT  BARR.  Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Such  a  tale  as   Mr.    Barr's  would  ever 

receive   a  hearty   welcome.       Of  these 

mediaeval    romances,    which     are    now 

gaining  ground,  "The  Countess  Tekla" 

is   the  very   best  we   have  seen.      The 

story  is  written  in  clear  English,  and  a 

picturesque,  moving  style.'— Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  BALFOUR.     Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A  banquet  of  good  things.' — Academy. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 

unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 
An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — World. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS !      By 
ANDREW     BALFOUR.       Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in   powerful  and  lively 
fashion.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.      By   ANDREW    BALFOUJ:, 
Author    of    'By  Stroke  of   Sword." 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

2.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  KING 
OF  ANDAMAN:  A  Saviour  of 
Society.  By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  An  unquestionably  interesting  book.  It 
contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 
in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    THE  ANGEL 
OF    THE    COVENANT.      By    J. 
MACLAREN  COBBAN.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Marshall  Saunders.  ROSE  A  CHAR- 
LITTE :     A     Romantic    Story    of 
Acadie.    By  MARSHALL  SAUNDERS. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Graceful    and    well    written.' — Saturday 

Review. 

'Charmingly  told.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  N.  Stephens.     AN  ENEMY  TO 

THE  KING.    By  R.  N.  STEPHENS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 

is  always  buoyant.' — Scotsman. 
*  A  stirring  story  with  plenty  of  movement.' 

—Black  and  White. 

E.  N.  Stephens.  A  GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.  By  R.  N.  STEPHENS, 
Author  of  '  An  Enemy  to  the  King. ' 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  A  bright  and  spirited  romance  of  adven- 
ture, full  of  movement  and  changing 
action. ' — Scotsman. 

E.  Hichens.   BYEWAYS.  By  ROBERT 
HICHENS.     Author  of  'Flames,  etc.' 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
1  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 

striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 
J.  S.  Fletcher.      THE  PATHS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  FLET- 
CHER.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
J.   B.    Burton.     IN   THE   DAY   OF 
ADVERSITY.    By  J.  BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  Unusually  interesting  and  full_  of  highly 
dramatic  situations." — Guardian. 


J.  B.  Burton.     DENOUNCED.     By 

J.      BLOUNDELLE-BURTON.         Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.'— 

World. 

3.    B.   Burton.      THE   CLASH    OF 
ARMS.     By  J.   BLOUNDELLE-BUR- 
TON.   Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'A   brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
SEAS.  ByJ.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.' — Truth. 

E.    Murray  Gilchrist.      WILLOW- 
BRAKE.      By    R.    MURRAY    GIL- 
CHRIST.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  It  is  a  singularly  pleasing  and  eminently 
wholesome    volume,   with    a    decidedly 
charming    note    of   pathos    at    various 
points. ' — A  thenaum. 

W.  C.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.    By  W.  C.  SCULLY,  Author 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — African 
Critic. 

W.  C.  Scully.  BETWEEN  SUN 
AND  SAND.  By  W.  C.  SCULLY, 
Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.' 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

'The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  African  desert :  the 
inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 
that  immeasurable  waste.' — Athentsum. 


THINGS      THAT 
PENED.     By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.       By 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By   Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
LONE    PINE:    A    ROMANCE    OF 

MEXICAN     LIFE.       By    R.     B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN?  By  J.  MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 
HAVE      HAP-  i  A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.      By 

PERCY  WHITE. 
SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 
ADRIAN   ROME.      By  E.  DAWSON 

and  A.  MOORE. 
THE      BUILDERS.        By      J.      S. 

FLETCHER. 
GALLIA.        By      M£NIE      MURIEL 

DOWIE. 
THE   CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  JULIAN  CORBETT. 
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MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  FRANCIS. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ALAN 

BRODRICK. 
CORRAGEEN    IN     '98.        By    Mrs. 

ORPEN. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.    ByJ.  KEIGH- 

LEY  SNOWDEN. 
CROSS  TRAILS.   By  VICTOR  WAITK. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    THE   TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM'S     FIND.       By     MARY 

GAUNT. 
DEADMAN'S.    By  MARY  GAUNT. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  COPE  CORN- 
FORD. 

SOXS  OF  ADVERSITY.   By  L.  COPE 

CORNFORD. 

THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.  By 
LAURA  DAINTREY. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  MARY  A.  OWEN. 

CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

By  ELLEN  F.  PINSENT. 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

MANVILLE  FENNT. 
UNDER       SHADOW      OF       THE 

MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McCnESNEY. 
THE   SPECULATORS.      By   J.    F. 

BREWER. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.       By 

RONALD  Ross. 
THE   QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

CLIVE  P.  WOLLEY. 


A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.  PATON. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S   AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 

JOHN  DAVIDSON. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

HENRY  JOHNSTON. 
TIME   AND    THE    WOMAN.     By 

RICHARD  PRYCE. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    EVELYN 

DICKINSON. 

ELSA.    By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

HOOPER. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  BALFOUR. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  HERBERT 

MORRAH. 

THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 

HERBERT  MORRAH. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

BARRY. 
BIJLI,   THE  DANCER.     By  JAMES 

BLYTHE  PATTON. 
JOSIAH'S      WIFE.        By     NORMA 

LORIMER. 

THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

LUCY  MAYNARD. 
VAUSSORE.     By  FRANCIS  BRUNE. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENNY     NOVELS 

Crown  &vo. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
LSI',  qznd  thousand.  By  EDNA 
LYALL. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  ERNEST 
GLANVILLE. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  MAR- 
GARET BENSON. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  By 
BERTRAM  MITFORD. 


THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  MARY 

GAUNT. 

JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  PEARCE. 
THE    DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 

By  'VERA.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  ESM6 

STUART. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  CONSTANCE  SMITH. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  EVELYN 

DICKINSON. 
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AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 

By  STANDISH  O'GRADY. 
THE  GODS   GIVE   MY  DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  ANGUS  EVAN  ABBOTT. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By   R. 

ORTON  PROWSE. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R.  PRYCE. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.MABEL 

ROBINSON. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  SHIELD. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  COBBAN. 


AFFAIR.       By 
By  Mrs. 


A     DEPLORABLE 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 
A   CAVALIER'S   LADYE. 

DICKER. 
THE    PRODIGALS.      By    Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  NEU- 

MANN. 
A     MAN    WITH     BLACK.     EYE- 

LASHES.    By  H.  A.  KENNEDY. 
A    HANDFUL   OF    EXOTICS.     By 

S.  GORDON. 
AN      ODD      EXPERIMENT.       By 

HANNAH  LYNCH. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

HOWARD  PEASE. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  8z>0. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.    MABEL 

ROBINSON. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By    F. 

MABEL  ROBINSON. 
ELI'S   CHILDREN.      By   G.    MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.     By  G.   MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
DISARMED.      By    M.    BETHAM 

EDWARDS. 

A   MARRIAGE   AT   SEA.      By   W. 
.    CLARK  RUSSELL. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 
MY   STEWARDSHIP.     By   E. 

M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.     E. 

NORRIS. 
A   LOST   ILLUSION.     By   LESLIE 

KEITH. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  LYNN  LYNTON. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Post  8vo.  is. 


novelist 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  New  Fiction  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence. 
Each  Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers 
of  '  THE  NOVELIST  '  are  as  follows  :— 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 
E.  W.  HORNUNG.  [Ready. 

II.  JENNIE    BAXTER,   JOURNA- 
LIST.    ROBERT  BARR. 

[Ready. 

III.  THE      INCA'S  '  TREASURE. 
ERNEST  GLANVILLE.  u   [Ready. 


IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      W. 

PETT  RIDGE.  [Ready. 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM.  S.  BARING 

GOULD.  [Ready. 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.  C. 

GLEIG.  [Ready. 

VII.  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 

ARTHUR  MOORE.  [Ready. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  BARING  GOULD. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.     By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

BLAKE. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM    DOG. 

By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

BY  HAKKY  COLLINGWOOD. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.   By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

SYD   BELTON :    Or,   The  Boy  who 

would  not  go  to  Sea.     By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
THE  WALLYPUG   IN    LONDON. 

By  G.  E.  FARROW. 
ADVENTURES     IN    WALLYPUG 

LAND.     By  G.  E.  FARROW.     5*. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 

and  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 
A  PINCH  OF   EXPERIENCE.     By  ,  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 


By     Mrs. 


A    GIRL  OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 


L.  T.  MEADE. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
zs.  6d. 


L.  B.  WALFORD. 
THE     RED    GRANGE. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET   OF   MADAME    DE  j 

MONLUC.       By     the     Author     of    THE     HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 

'Mdle.  Mori."  L.  T.  MEADE. 

OUT   OF  THE   FASHION.     By  L.     MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs. 

T.  MEADE.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  byj.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  -volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBIXS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Sixth.  Edition,  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  35. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  PRICE, 


M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.   By  A.  SHARP. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  GRANGER, 
M.A.  Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
MASSEE.  With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  LEWES, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  KIMMINS, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  ByV.  P.  SELLS,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. ByW.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
POTTER,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated, 
y.  6d. 


THE  VAULT    OF    HEAVEN.       A 

Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  GREGORY.    With,  numerous 

Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY.     The  Elements  of 

Weather  and  Climate.      By  H.    N. 

DICKSON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 

Illustrated. 
A    MANUAL     OF    ELECTRICAL 

SCIENCE.     By  GEORGE  J.  BURCH, 

M.A.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

3-f- 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  SMALL, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  THEO- 
BALD, M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
DIXON,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  DICKINSON,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  LittD.,  M.A. 

Crown  &vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  HOWELL.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  HOLY- 
OAKE.  Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  HOBSON,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
By  C.  F.  BASTABLE,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Second  Edition. 


ByW. 


By    P 


By 


THE  ALIEN   INVASION. 

H.  WILKINS,  B.A. 
THE    RURAL    EXODUS. 

ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 
LAND    NATIONALIZATION. 

HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 
A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 

into  theCurefor  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  MOORE. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  COOKE-TAYLOR. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN. By  GERTRUDE  1  UCKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  BULLEY,  and  Miss  WHITLEY. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK. 
The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  anditslnfluencecn  their  Social 
Welfare.  By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  By  M.  KAUFMANS. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.  By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN       CIVILIZATION       IN 


SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON. 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
ARTHUR  SHERWELL,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  CLEMENT  EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM. By  LOUISA  TWINING. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  REASON, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


AESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. ,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  55. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A.  y.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
BLAKISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5*. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
3s-  bd- 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  GARDINER,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  zs.  6d. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  zs, 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
IRWIN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester, zs.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, zs.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'COSH,  M.A. 
Fcap.  4&>.  izs.  6d. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  MARCHANT,  M.A. ,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 


PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  MARCHANT, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge; and  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 
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TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
DAVIS,  M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.  Crown  8vo.  ss. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Crown  8vo.  2J. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LIDDELL,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  u.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  STONE,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
FREESE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge.  15.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 


by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A.    Fcap. 
8vo.     2s. 

EXERCISES     IN      LATIN     ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    WINBOLT, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
An   elementary  book  adapted    for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BuCKLANDGREEN, 
M.  A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     31.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 
NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.     A 
Course  for  Beginners.     By  G.  ROD- 
WELL,   B.A.      With    a  Preface    by 
WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.     Fcap.  8vo.    35.  6ct. 


GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM-  |  GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
MAR.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  !  SEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Netting-  !  M'QuEEN  GRAY.  Crown  8vo. 
ham  High  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  \  2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
Dr.  ED.  VON  FREUDENREICH,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.      By  P. 
CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
A   text-book   designed  to   cover  the  new 
Schedule  issued   by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO- 
GASTRES.     By  GEORGE  MASSEE. 
With  12  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8vo. 
i8s.  net. 

1 A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.       Indispensable     to     every 

student  of  the  Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 

ORNAMENTAL      DESIGN      FOR 

WOVEN      FABRICS.         By      C. 

STEPHENSON,     of    The     Technical 

College,  Bradford,  and  F.  SUDDARDS, 

of   The  Yorkshire    College,    Leeds. 

With  65  full-page  plates.     Demy  8tv. 

7S.  6d. 


'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

IGENERAL    ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  DUNN,  D.Sc., 
and  V.  A.  MUNDELLA.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crcnvn  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

?Ie$tl)Oofc5  of  {Tecbnologg 

Edited  by  PROFESSORS  GARNETT 

and  WERTHEIMER. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J. 
A.  E.  WOOD.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  WEBBER.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.' — Builder. 
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PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
SIDNEY  H.  WELLS.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.  y.€>d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
STKOUD,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.  Crown  8va.  35.  6d. 


THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 


tronomy,   and    Geology.       By    R. 

ELLIOTT  STEEL,  M.A.,  F.C.S.    147 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

8vo.     zs.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.     By  R.  E. 

STEEL.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     4*.  6d. 
VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.     By  J. 

B.  RUSSELL,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master 

at   Burnley  Grammar    School.     Cr. 

8vo.    is.  6d. 

'  A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes.' 
— School  Guardian. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 

to  the  History  of  England.   By  H.  E. 

MALDEN,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
THE    ENGLISH    CITIZEN:     HIS 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.    By  H.  E. 

MALDEN,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
A      DIGEST      OF      DEDUCTIVE 

LOGIC.      By    JOHNSON    BARKER, 

B.A.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 


A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  WILLIAMSON, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6</. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  CALDER- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  zd.,  zd.,  and  3<f. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

BRITISH        COMMERCE        AND  \      READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  Second 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 


TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  DE  B. 
GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  zs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  BALLY, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  Second  Edition,  zs. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  BALLY. 


zs.  6d. 
A      FRENCH 


COMMERCIAL 


Edition,     zs. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  zs. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
JACKSON,  M.A.  Second  Ed.  is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
is,  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
WHITFIELD,  M.A.  zs. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  H.  JONES,  is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.  E.B.M' ALLEN, M.A.  Cr.Bvo.  zs. 


WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 
INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on     EASY     SELECTIONS 


Third 


Fifth 


Elementary       Accidence. 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

FIRST    LATIN   LESSONS. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     zs. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 


FROM 

C/ESAR.  Part  i.  The  Helvetian 
War.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  i.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Seventh  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE :  Rules  and  Exercises. 
Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is.  f>d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  i8tno.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.     i8mo.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition.  Raised.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6.1. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.  i8mo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fourth 
Edition  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  25.  6d.  KEY  35.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

EDITED  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Tenth 
Edition. 

A  KEY,  issued  to  Tutors  and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

LATIN'  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 

STEDMAN,  M.A.    Ninth  Edition. 
KEY    (Fourth  Edition)   issued   as 

above.     6*.  net. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
STEDMAN,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition. 
KEY   (Second  Edition)  issued  as 

above.    6s.  net. 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MORICH,  Manchester.  Fifth 
Edition. 

KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 

above.     65.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
SPENCE,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  STEEL,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  In  two  vols. 

Part  I.  Chemistry  ;  Partn.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

KEY   (Second  Edition)   issued   as 
above.     75.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  TAIT 
WARDLAW,  B.A.,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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WHITE  HECATOMB.     By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE   DESERT.     By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 

DECK.     By  EDGAR  SHANNON. 
SQUIRE   OF   WANDALES.     By  A.  SHIELD. 
PLUNDERPIT.     By  J.  KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN. 
A  GENTLEMAN   PLAYER.     By  R.  N.  STEPHENS. 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.     By  R.  N.  STEPHENS. 
A  WOMAN  OP  FORTY.     By  EsMii  STUART. 

4  rONB   HOUR  AND  THE  NEXT.    By  the  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
I  .SIREN  CITY.    By  BENJAMIN  SWIFT. 
LONE  PINE.     By  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND. 

TS  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE.    By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
STANE  FORD.     By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
ROSS  TRAILS.     By  VICTOR  WAITS. 
SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE.    By  L.  B.  WALFORD. 


THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.     By  H.  G.  WELLS. 
(b'UlW 


PLATTNER  STORY.     By  H.  G.  WELLS. 
UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.     By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN.    Illustrated. 
A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.     By  PERCY  WHITE. 
THE   NEWSPAPER  GIRL.     By  Mrs.  WILLIAMSON. 
THE   QUEENSBERRY   CUP.    By  CLIVB  PHILIPPS  WOLLEY. 
AUT    DIABOLUS   AUT   NIHIL.     And  other  Stories.    By  X.  L. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE 

Crown  8uo. 
A    BOOK    OF    FAIRY    TALES.      Retold   by   S.    BARING-GOULD.        With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters  by  ARTHUR  J.  GASKIN. 
OLD    ENGLISH    FAIRY   TALES.      Collected   and    Edited    by  S.    BARING 

GOULD.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.      By  S.  BARING-GOULD. 
STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.     By  S.  BARING-GOULD. 

Illustrated. 
AN    OLD    ENGLISH    HOME.        By  S.-  BARING-GOULD.        With  numerous 

Plans  and  Illustrations. 

THE  CROCK  OP  GOLD.     By  S.  BARING-GOULD.    Illustrated. 
THE   DOWNFALL  OF  THE   DERVISHES.      By  E.  N.  BENNETT.    With 

Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Sirdar,  Maps  and  Plans. 

THE  BENIN  MASSACRE.     By  Captain  BOISRAGON.    With  Portrait  and  Map. 
THE     PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.       By   JOHN    BUNYAN.       Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by   C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.     With    over  40   Illustrations  by  R. 

ANNING  BELL. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS.  ByF.W.  CHRISTIAN.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
THE    LIFE   OF    ERNEST   RENAN.      By  Madame   DARMESTETER.      With 

LIFE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  AUSTRALASIA.     By  MICHAKL  DAVITT,  M.P. 
A  FRONTIER  CAMPAIGN.     By  the  VISCOUNT  FINCASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut. 

ELIOTT-LOCKHART.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  ON  A  WHEEL.    By  JOHN  FOSTER   FRASER.    With 

ioo  Illustrations. 
BATTLES   OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY.      By  H.  B.  GEORGE,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  New  College,  Oxford.    With  numerous  Plans. 
ENGLISH    LYRICS.     Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 
THE  GOLFING  PILGRIM.     By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
BRAND.     A  Drama  by  HENRIK  IBSEN.    Translated  by  WILLIAM  WILSON. 
A  NEW  RIDE  TO   KHIVA.     By  R.  L.  JEFFERSON.    Illustrated. 
BARRACK. ROOM  BALLADS.     By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.     By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
VIEWS    AND    OPINIONS.      By  OUIDA. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE-continued 

Crown  8uo. 
ESSAYS  AND  CRITICAL  REVIEWS.    By  C.  H.  P- \-"^^ 

with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  H.  A.  STRO 
THE   GOLDEN    POMP.     A  Procession  of 

to  Shirley.     Arranged  by  '  Q  '  (A.  T.  Qui 
WITH  THE  GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.      1 

Plans  and  24  Illustrations. 
THE    LIFE   OP   ADMIRAL   LORD   COLL1 

RUSSELL.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  BRANGW 

ENGLISH    SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish). 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  DAVID  HANNAY. 
VAIL1MA    LETTERS.      By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
THE  NIGER  SOURCES.    By  Colonel  TROTTER.    With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD,  M.A.    With  a  Map. 

Demy  8uo. 
WITH    THE    MOUNTED    INFANTRY  AND  MASHONALAND    FIELD 

FORCE,  1896.    By  Lieut. -Colonel  ALDERSON.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.    A  Diary  of  the  Ashanti  Campaign.    By 

Colonel  R.  S.  S.  BADEN  POWELL.    Illustrated. 
THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.    By  Colonel  R.  S.  S.  BADEN  POWELL, 

With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  Maps,  etc. 
THE  HILL  OF  THE  GRACES;  or,  The  Great  Stone  Temple  of  Tripoli. 

By  H.  S.  COWPER,  F.S.A.     With  Maps,  Plans,  and  75  Illustrations. 
THREE  YEARS   IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA.     By  LIONEL  DECLK.    Illustrated. 
A   HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL    POLICY.       By  H.  E.  ECERTON. 
EXPLORATION    AND   HUNTING    IN  CENTRAL   AFRICA.      By  Major 

A.  ST.  H.  GIBBONS,  F.R.G.S.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF  THE    ROYAL   NAVY.      By   DAVID   HANNAT. 
THE    FALL   OF    THE    CONGO    ARABS.     By  SIDNEY  L.    HINDS.     With 

Portraits  and  Plans. 

TWENTY  YEARS  'tLIHE-tttEAJLBJt _*""'      Pr  A    "ffiiiairMniJir.     Illus- 
trated. 
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CHITRAL:  The  Sfory  of  a 

Illustrated. 
THE  HEART  OF  fcglA.    By  F.  H.  SKRINE  and  E.  D.  Ross.    With  Mips  and 

many  Illustratioi 
NAVAL  POLICY,     witn  a  Description  of  British  and  Foreign  Navies. 

ByG.  W.  STEEVENS.     (This  book  contains  an  account  of  our  Colonial  defences.) 
CAMPAIGNING  ON   THE    UPPER   NILE  AND  NIGER.      By  Lieut.  S. 

VANDELEUR,  D.S.O.    With  Introduction  by  Sir  GEORGE  GOLDIK,  K.C.M.G. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Royal  8vo, 
THE    HIGHEST    ANDES.      By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD. 

and  a  Large  Map. 
THROUGH    ASIA.      By  SVEN  HEDIN.      With  250  Illustrat 

and  from  Photographs,  and  8  Maps.     In  Two  V< 
NORTHWARD  OVER  THE  'GREAT  ICE.' 

Maps,  Diagrams,  and  about  800  Illustratio 
THE    LIFE   AND    LETTERS   OP   SIR4 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

nearly  300  Illustrations.     In  Two  Volumi 
THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS 

COLVIN. 

Crown  4to. 
BRITISH    CENTRAL   AFRICA.     By  Sir 

nearly  200  Illustrations  and  6  Maps. 

FROM  TONKIN  TO  INDIA.     By  PRINCE  HENRI  OF  ORLEANS. 
HAMLBY  BENT,  M.A.    With  over  100  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
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